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To the Editors.—GenTLemeN, In your last Number you announced the death 
of my venerated friend and former pastor, the Rev. Peter Edwards, of Wem. 
On Saturday, August 31st, his remains were deposited with gratifying honour 
in Edstaston Church Yard, near that town, where, eight years ago, he laid up 
all that was mortal of the second Mrs. Edwards. 

During the last few years the pastoral duties connected with the church of 
Wen, of which Mr. Edwards was so long the overseer, (or, literally, according 
to the original, the ‘ bishop,’*) had principally devolved upon his very estimable 
colleague and successor, the Rev. Joseph Pattison, who, at the time of his 
settlement there had recently quitted Rotherham College. 

On Lord’s day evening, the 8th instant, Mr. Pattison delivered to an over- 
crowded audience an excellent sermon, with the avowed pu , and it was 
‘ admirably accomplished, not of eulogizing the dead, but of benefiting the 

living. His remarks were founded upon John v. 28,29; and the certainty, 
attendant circumstances, and design of the resurrection, were both amply dis- 
cussed and ably urged. It was shown, too, how full the subject was fraught 
with consolation to those who survive departed believers: and this was suc- 
ceeded by most salu and impressive counsels to the members of the church, 
the young, and those , who, having long listened to the Gospel, were still 
in a state of “ enmity against God.” The desire expressed by Mr. Edwards, 
that his death might be sanctified, will, it is devoutly hoped, be realized. 

In the course of the sermon Mr. Pattison read a sketch of Mr. Edwards’s 
character and history, prepared forthe occasion by myself at the preacher’s 
special instance, under an impression that long acquaintance and close intimacy 
would furnish some advantages in respect as well to accu as minuteness. 
In deference to the opinion of others, it is now transmitted for the favour of 
insertion in the Congregational Magazine. But it would be wrong to make 
the communication without noticing, here, one fact, which before was neces- 
sarily omitted—that the connection which existed between Mr. Edwards and 
Mr. Pattison, furnished an occasion for the display of such prudence and 
piety on the part of the latter, as to make an indelible impression upon many 





* See Acts xx, 28. 
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observers, as well as upon Mr. Edwards himself. Mr. Edwards often, and 
with evident pleasure, remarked, in connection with Mr. Pattison’s name, that 
between his young friend and himself there had not once been a dispute. 


Shrewsbury, Sept. 11, 1833. 


lam, &c. 
J.B. W. 





Or Mr. Edwards it is necessary 
to say the less, because he was so 
well known to you. As to most 
present, it may be affirmed, that 
you grew up in his knowledge. He 
stands associated with your ear- 
liest recollections, and as “‘ a ser- 
vant of the Most High God,” he 
** showed unto you the way of 
salvation.” 

What he was in the discharge 
of his official duties is no secret. 
There was such originality in his 
perceptions and statements as ge- 
nerally to fix the attention and in- 
terest the. affections, especially of 
thoughtful and inquiring persons. 
Few among bis ‘most talented 
brethren excelled him in the neat 
and copious elucidation of single 
texts, and still fewer equalled his 
plain, pertinent, and profitable 
expositions. Though full, he, was 
never tiresome ; he had acquired 
the ‘happy art of a wise brevity, 
aod of deducing inferences from 

isés where they might least 
ve been expected; and yet when 
deduced, so obvious and natural 
were they, as to create surprise, 
that no previows discovery had 
been made of them. ‘This arose, 
in part, from the habitual devotion 
of his spirit, from the uncommon 
penetration of his intellect, and 
the logical acuteness of his mind. 

It is true, that in his style of 

ing he was re an to 
aaintness, but he was always se- 
rious and earnest, and not anfre- 
quently remarkably impressive—a 
result produced entirely by the 
masculine sense, the apostolic gra- 
vity, and scriptural force of his 
discourses. The accompaniments 


which are usually thought es- 
sential to public elocution were, 
you know, wanting: his voice 
was feeble, he had very little ac- 
tion in the pulpit, and there was 
an entire freedom from effort, ei- 
ther to attract or to captivate. Yet 
‘* his doctrine dropped as the rain, 
his speech distilled as the dew, as 
the small rain upon the tender 
herb, and as the soto upon the 
grass.” His preaching was never 
“with enticing words of man’s 
wisdom,” but admirably practical 
and ‘in demonstration of the 
Spirit.” Like the greatest of the 
apostles, he “ testified repentance 
towards God, and faith towards 
our Lord Jesus Christ;” and like 
the same inspired pattern, he 
‘* shunned not to declare the whole” 
of the prescribed ‘ counsel.” 
Every thing approaching to fanci- 
ful or rash interpretation was 
avoided; very slight attention 
was paid to haman systems; but 
“* the form of sound words” was 
‘held fast,” and “ spiritual things” 
habitually “ compared with spi- 
ritual.” Hence, in the * house of 
prayer,” all his exercises, white 
uniformly humble, were marked by 
a richness and variety truly envia- 
ble; and the way in which his 
ministrations were received, was 
almost a sure test of the discern- 
ment of the hearers. 

For many yeats, indeed, till 
comparatively of late, he was 
laborious as a Christian pastor ; 
*¢ instant in season and out of sea- 
son ;” and, to the close of his days, 
whoever else was neglected, it 
was neither the sick nor the poor. 
He cordially co-operated with 
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those excellent Ministers, Mr. Lu- 
cas,* Mr. Wilson,t and Mr. Whit- 
ridge,t now no more, in forming 
an Association, yet happily useful 
for imparting the Gospel to the 
destitute places of this county, 
and, in not a few of the vil- 
lages and farm houses around 
them, as well as in the various 
towns where a pulpit was open 
to him, he felt it bis high pri- 
vilege to proclaim a crucified Sa- 
viour. He often adverted to the 
part he took in the Association 
just mentioned, with peculiar plea- 
sure, and evidently connected with 
the whole of its instrumentality 
great and distinguished honour, 
For some years past be was inca- 
pacitated for much exertion; sta- 
tions were so occupied by others as 
to render Ais aid the less needful ; 
and the changes incident to ad- 
vancing years operated, possibly, 
in keeping him almost constantly 
at home more directly than he was 
himself aware ; but to the end he 
had a public spirit; be made him- 
self acquainted with the state of 
the church and the world; de- 
lighted often to speak of the 
part he had taken in opening so 
many new places around us for 
divine worship;§ and any evi- 
dence of the success of his for- 
mer labours, especially among the 
young, afforded him singular sa- 
tisfaction. 

As be increased in self-acquain- 
tance, the knowledge of good men, 
and especially of holy scripture, 
he became, like our illustrious 
countryman, Mr. Baxter, and 
other matured Christians, addi- 





* See the Congreg. Mag. vol. 12, p. 457. 
+ See the Evan. Mag. vol.10, n.s. p. 377. 
1832, 

+ Ibid, v. 5, N.8- p, 89, 1827, 

§ It should have been mentioned that 
the first Sunday-school at Wem origi- 
pated with Mr. Edwards, a circumstance 
always gratifying to him. 
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tionally catholic. in his spirit.— 
Once he appeared to relish the 
sharpness of controversy, but as 
he increased in years, the taste 
seemed almost lost. From not a 
few topics, how properly seever 
they may occupy many, yet being 
unessential to salvation, he quite 
turned away ; ‘“ the great things of 
God's law,” and the unity and bas. 
mouy of the celestial state eclipsed 
all minor objects, His own de¢ 
cease was often adverted to, not 
only without fear, but with the se- 
renest anticipation, 

To jadge exactly of this ele- 
vated state of feeling, it obvi- 
ously requires a certain process of 
thought by no means common; 
more grace than most possess; 
great self-reaunciation, and high 
attainmeats in general knowledge, 
and especially in that * wisdom 
which is from above,” 

As a student, Mr. Edwards was 
anexemplary pattern. Instead of 
losing time either in sleep, o¢ meals, 
or needless recreations, the pre- 
cious treasure was carefully re- 
deemed, and. the solitude of the 
closet courted with undeviating 
constancy, His sermons, until he 
was far advanced in life, were very 
diligently studied, and it is difficult 
to affirm which was most striking — 
the uniform gompleteness of the 
brief outlines he wrote of them, or 
their graphical] beauty and neat- 
ness, 

The literary acquirements of 
your pastor would have graced 
the bishops of the olden time,— 
a circumstance the more creditable 
to him, because his early advan- 
tages were few. Having, after he 
attained to man’s estate, received 
from the venerable Mr. Clarke, 
of Exeter, some help iu classical 
learning, he became, by dint of 
early rising and persevering in- 
dustry, a proticient in the Latin, 
the Greek, the Hebrew, and the 

4Y¥2 
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French tongues; he had some 
knowledge also of the Welsh.— 
His fondness for the Hebrew was 
superlative, and his mastery of it 
complete. In regard, indeed, to 
the “ holy tongue,” as it is some- 
times called, he may almost rank 
with the Lightfoots and the Po. 
cocks of former days. Nor was 
his proficiency confined to those 
scholastic attainments; there was 
a winning gentleness’ about his 
general carriage; great prudence 
and chastened dignity in all his de- 
portment ; constant care “‘ to pro- 
vide things honest in the sight of all 
men ;” a most instructive reserve 
in respect to character; and that 
degree of patience “in tribula- 
tion” which indicated the lessons 
he had learned in a higher school ; 
acquisitions which, while they 
made him the confidant of the 
troubled and perplexed, filled the 
junior members of the families he 
visited with more than common 
respect, 

oung ministers, of unpretend- 
ing modesty and pious effort, sel- 
dom mi his marked approba- 
tion, and he listened to their ser- 
mons with the utmost candour. 

In domestic and social life, he 
was a *‘ pattern of good works ;” 
a beautiful example of wise econo- 
my, zeal, generosity, and content- 
ment with a little. His desires 
searcely wandered beyond his 
books and his pipe; to the latter 
of which his attachment was as 
great as the celebrated Dr. Bar- 
row’s, and he believed, with that 
remarkable man, that it helped to 

ulate his thinking. He was 
twice married, and * his children 
who arise to call him blessed,” 
were, notwithstanding the scanti- 
ness of his income, brought up in 
genuine respectability. At one 
period of his residence among you, 
he “ ministered to his necessities” 
by means of a school ; and rather 


than in any degree be burdensome 
to, or give trouble to, others, he 
endured, even with complacency, 
not a few privations. But you 
* have fully known his manner of 
life, purpose, faith, long-suffering, 
charity, patience;” you know, 
that ‘*he was an example to be- 
lievers in word, in conversation, 
in charity, in spirit, in faith, in 
purity.” 

As a companion and a friend 
he was entertaining and uniform ; 
and his conversation was always 
edifying. The most rigid adhe- 
rence to truth gave weight to every 
thing he said; and the calm and 
varied nature of his communica- 
tions, while they gratified the 
learned, as was well evinced by his 
visit a few years ago to Oxford, in- 
terested particularly the advanced 
believer, and the young Christian. 
If he failed at all in the parlour, 
it was in his remoteness from ap- 
parent sympathy, owing to un- 
interrupted g health, and an 
almost total ignorance of pain 
and nervous excitement, and those 
various bodily ills which afflict 
mankind. His remarks sometimes 
assumed such an air of indiffe- 
rence as to render him liable, un- 
less well understood, to the im- 

utation of hard-heartedness.— 

here was, nevertheless, consi- 
derable kindness in his disposition, 
and some of you have seen the tear 
start into his expressive eye, and, 
though studiously concealed, roll 
along his fine and manly cheeks. 

He was generally rful, and 
much enjoyed society; when he 
felt quite at home, he so relaxed 
as to render it doubtful which 
most prevailed in his associates— 
admiration or esteem. On such 
occasions there was often great 
felicity and point in his remarks. 
Two excellent persons,* whom he 


* The late Mr. Lucas, and Mr, Lewin, 
of Shrewsbury. 
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numbered amongst his friends, 
were once familiarly talking with 
him respecting their sight, then 
somewhat impaired. You know 
his was particularly good; and 
unable to enter fully either into 
the representations or the feelings, 
he adroitly turned their thoughts 
to that blissful time when, in the 
elegant language of Dr. Watts, 
which he quoted, the Christian 
will behold the Redeemer 
* With strong immortal eyes.” 

The impression has never been 
effaced. 

In narration, he was scrupu- 
lously exact ; and if any one with 
whom he was conversing seemed 
inattentive to similar accuracy, it 
was easy to discern, in the in- 
voluntary motion of his eyebrows, 
that reproof coming with which 
the fault was sure to be visited, 
He could and he did “ rebuke 
with all authority.” His boldness 
in this respect was rare. The dis- 
covery of evil in another was not 
to him a signal for censorious and 
malevolent tattling, but for the 
oe of the truest kindness. 

e sought the offender out alone, 
set before him the alleged fault, 
and, according to circumstances, 
fearless! proceeded, either in a 
strain of kind support, or uncon- 
cealed displeasure. In cases of 
another and less sinful character, 
and also of irksome applications, 
it must be admitted, that when 
roused, he was less delicate in his 
proceedings; he made free with 
the parties and their doings; and 
sometimes exposed himself, by his 
honest faithfalness, to the charge 
of unceremonious severity. 

He was never fond, however, of 
interfering with others. His spirit 
was too retiring, and his regard to 
the cultivation of his own vineyard 
too constant and too watchful, for 
such a course; but when he did 
do so, instead of seeking to please 
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men, few persons have ever dis- 
covered a steadier aim to show 
themselves “ approved” only “ un- 
to God.” He habitually, and 
sometimes very prominently mani- 
fested how very small a thing he 
accounted it to be judged of man’s 
judgment. 

It was his conspicuous excel- 
lencies which induced, at one and 
the same time, without concert or 
plan, a recommendation of Mr. 
Edwards to this church in the 
year 1795, from three different in- 
dividuals—Rowland Hill, Dr, 
Bogue, and Dr. Edward Wil- 
liams; recommendations as ho- 
nourable to our departed friend as 
to the judicious and quick-sight- 
ed care of those renowned and fa- 
mous men. 

Mr. Edwards, you. are aware, 
was anative of Oswestry, or the 
immediate neighbourhood : he was 
baptized and trained in the Church 
of England. After the time of his 
illumination, he often heard the 
Gospel from the lips of those ad- 
mirable clergyman, Mr. Romaine, 
John Newton, and Henry Foster, 
and for their memory he cherished 
the highest regard ; but his con- 
victions induced him to commence 
his ministry among the Antipxdo- 
baptists, at Portsea, in Hampshire. 
Ultimately, his inquiries, the re- 
sult of reading, and reflection, and 
prayer, led to a change of senti- 
ment; and to the publication also, 
the year of his settlement at Wem, 
of his ‘* Candid Reasons” for re- 
nouncing the principles of the 
Baptists. 

he appearance of that book 
excited very special attention ; 
another edition was soon called 
for: it has been translated into 
the Welsh, and the fame of its 
author, as a disputant of emi- 
nent ability, fully established 
by it. Dr. Chalmers, the ce- 
lebrated professor of thebdlogy in 
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the University of Edinburgh, in- 
formed one of their mutual friends, 
that he preferred the use of ‘* Can- 
did Reasons” on the question 
at issue between the Pedobaptists 
and their opponents to all other 
treatises. 

Mr. Edwards wrote compara- 
tively little else for the press: a 
single sermon; a few tracts on the 
baptismal controversy ; and some 
articles in the Evangelical Muga- 
zine, comprise the whole: but the 
few whieh did appear gave due 
prominence to his superior and 
commanding talents; and it can- 
not but be regretted that he did 
no more thus to perpetuate his 
active and powerful mind. 

He lived, however, to God, and 
served his generation in that pri- 
vacy which was most congenial 
to him. No blot stained his re- 
putation, and his character was 
marked by the steadiest uniformity. 
Few who have filled a station of 
publicity and exposure have ac- 
complished so long a pilgrimage 
so unblameably. That be had 
failings cannot be denied; but 
where is perfection to be found ? 
Not in man; not in the best of 
men; and we are too ill qualified 
for judging each other: we are 
too ignorant of constitutional pe- 
culiarities and temptations; and 
we know too little what that which 
would be no victory in one case, 
costs in another, ever to weaken the 
exhortation which counsels us to 
‘** forbear one another,” and to do 
so according to the repeated pre- 
cept, ** in love.” 

sides, ‘‘ what is the chaff to 
the wheat?” Look at the virtues 
of our departed and honoured 
friend ;—contemplate his patri- 
archal simplicity and uprightness; 

nder his sterling piety ;— 
weigh well his great experience, 
not to mention the profoundness 
of thought and observation which 


disclosed to his view points unseen 
by others;—do not overlook the 
susceptibilities and, oftentimes, 
singularities, visible in men of his 
extraordinary cast; nor yet the 
revival, as nature weakens, of the 
impressions, and associations, aad 
perhaps prejudices, of early days: 
and add to all, his own conviction, 
no matter whether right or wrong, 
that of late he had opportunities for 
usefulnessalmostexclusively within 
his own reach, although out of his 
former line, Thus will you cease 
to be puzzled at those things 
which, for want of fuller consi- 
deration, may have given some of 
you, as Dissenters, offence, It is 
due to Mr, Edwards’s memory to 
state thus publicly, that there are 
among you, to go no farther, 
such as know, from his own recent 
communications, that he remained 
@ conscientious nonconformist. 
And can any of you doubt, that 
he was a truly good as well as great 
man? or that his defects, like 
those of Romaine, and Fuller, aud 
Hall, as contrasted with number- 
less and invaluable excellencies, 
were too trivial for more than 
general notice. It must be ad- 
mitted that, taking his character 
as a whole, (without indiscriminate 
praise, which he neither sought nor 
needed,) death, in his removal, has 
extinguished a luminary of more 
than common lustre; and that his 
name wiil be ever mentioned by 
not a few with sentiments of fond 
and reverential remembrance. 
Let us, then, for we all ‘< need the 
covering of a veil of love,” instead 
of dwelling upon that which was 
imperfect, glorify God in him; and 
follow him as he followed Christ. 
Follow Christ ue did, plainly 
and perseveringly. And when the 
summons came, that he should go 
forth to meet his Lord,” he was 
“* ready;” his ‘* staff was in his 
hand ;” his ‘‘ loins were girt;” his 
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«“ lamp was burning.” When 
he had attained his eighty-second 
year,” the operations of death be- 
came apparent. His noble and 
athletic form gave way at the 
touch of the lastenemy. But his 
mind, thanks for the heavenly 
mercy, maintained its accustomed 
clearness and composure. Ex- 
treme debility prevented conver- 
sation: the little, however, which 
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he did say, proclaimed the well- 
founded nature of his hope, and 
his entire willingness to depart. 
He waited, with affecting tran- 
quillity, for the moment of dis- 
mission; and just before his last 
earthly Sabbath * terminated, quite 
worn out, he fell asleep. He 
came to the “ grave in a full age, 
like as a shock of corn cometh in 


his season.” 





A HEATHEN AND 


THOUGHTS FOR THE 


THERE was a time when the 
world bore on its beautiful bo- 
som, the Eden of God, in the 
midst of which was the tree of 
life,—a tree planted by the rivers 
of water, whose leaf did not 
wither ; luxuriating beneath se- 


rene skies and a cloudless sun; a 
scene occupied by man perfectly 
happy, because perfectly holy ; 
exempt from care, and suffering, 
and death, because exempt from 
sin! Such is the disclosure of 
Scripture, with reference to past 
days, the infancy of earth, a 
doctrine confirmed by the tradi- 
tions of all nations, the most rude 
and savage, the most polished and 
civilized ; by the poetry and my- 
thology of the east, the pages of 
Rome’s philosophic poet, and the 
wild songs of the northern bards. 
It was then spring-time with the 
world, to be followed with ripen- 
ing summer, but no decaying au- 
tamn; every thing was joyous 
and jubilant; there was no sere 
and yellow leaf; no winter, 
with his tempests, throughout 
the whole universe! There came, 
however, a change, excited by 





*Mr. Edwards was born August 3, 
1751, N. 8. 


CHRISTIAN GRAVE. 


CLOSE OF THE YEAR. 


Satan, and produced by crime, 
when the beauty of holiness was 
defaced, the fair face of Natare 
was overshadowed, and 


“ The beautiful vanished, to return not,” 


until the days of an appointed 
time are fulfilled. The ground 
was cursed on account of the cri- 
minal upon its surface; the ser- 
pent was cursed because of the 
evil agent that had possessed his 
frame; and man was doomed to 
toil, to sorrow, and to return to his 
kindred element, the dust! With 
what awful, intense, and over- 
powering interest would the first 
symptoms of change—the succes- 
sive signals of the denunciation— 
the opening gleams of wrath he 
witnessed by the conscious and 
heart-stricken authors of mise- 
ty; the shrivelled leaf falling 
pale and discoloured from the 
bough, the first thunder-peal break- 
ing the enchanting repose of pa- 
radise, the flashing lightnings, 
the “ arrows of the clouds,” pro- 
claiming war between heaven and 
earth! Such occurrences as these 
are now beheld with listless in- 





* August 25, 1833. 
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difference and cold insensibility ; 
they are common and expected ; 
we can bring our philosophy to ac- 
count for them, without troubling 
ourselves about moral causes; but 
to the ancestral pair they were 
new and strange, and nature would 
be to them a constant monitor, 
telling the story of their revolt 
in her changing seasons, descend- 
ing snows, and desolating tem- 
ts! 

The first irruption of death into 
our world foretold the pitilessness 
and terrible effect of the power 
he would exercise ; he came storm- 
like upon his victim, with rude 
and hasty summons, and the voice 
of Abel’s blood cried from the 
ground, now doubly cursed, against 
his brother. The spirit of the fra- 


tricide has, since that period, 
lurked in the human bosom, and 
manifested itself in similar acts of 
violence; enmity to God has pro- 


duced enmity to his creatures; 
man has accelerated the destruc- 
tion of his race; and not content 
with death slaying his thousands, 
he has slain his ten of thousands. 
War has unfurled his sanguinary 
banner, the stiletto of the stealthy 
bandit, the flowery bouquet im- 
prance with pestilential per- 
ume, the spicy cup infused with 
mortal poison, have all been em- 
ployed, and added their contribu- 
tions to all the ordinary means of 
destruction |! But amid these occa- 
sional ingatherings to the grave, 
these gleanings from the hand of 
man, the mighty bhusbandman, 
Death, has been ceaselessly pur- 
suing his work, reaping the earth’s 
broad fields, and filing from the 
harvest of the living the garner of 
the tomb ! 

But we may “ sing of mercy” in 
this instance, though in the midst of 
** judgment.” There is a bright as 
well as a dark side of the picture ; 
for the exercise of divine regard, 
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with reference to guilty dying man, 
has, it has been - observed, 
been coeval with the need of it, 
Scarcely had the criminal been 
arraigned before his Sovereign, 
and convicted of his crime, when 
the promise was given, that pro- 
vision would be made to atone 
for the offence committed, and to 
ed a pardon for the offender, 
elief was thus offered to the con- 
science as soon as the oppression 
of its guilt was felt; light broke 
in upon the condition of man as 
soon as the gloom of his Maker’s 
displeasure had begun to envelop 
him with its awful shades, and 
the signal of peace was stretched 
forth in that fearful hour, when 
the unsheathed sword of wrath 
glittered before the gaze of the 
sentenced rebel. The seed of the 
woman was to bruise the serpent’s 
head ; the destroyer of man to be 
himself destroyed; death to be 
conquered by a Deliverer submit- 
ting to its power; and the grave 
to be overcome by his descending 
to its captivity! Such are the 
glorious discoveries of the Chris- 
tian revelation—it is emphaticall 
a revelation—a disclosure of * life 
and of incorruption.” It casts its 
light into the depths of distant 
ages, and partially unfolds the 
scenery of the future to our gaze; 
it takes us to a land which Plato 
could not discover, and of which 
Homer never sung; it reminds us 
of the impressive fact, that we are 
to survive the stroke of death, and 
that after the revolution of count- 
less ages, we shall still be in the 
infancy of our existence. It turns 
our attention from the changes of 
time to the immutability of eter- 
nity ; from the corruptions of the 
tomb to the glories of a resurrec- 
tion; from the pang of separation 
to the bliss of an eternal union; 
from a state of trial and decay to 
a world where no inhabitant shall 
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say, “‘ I am sick ;” where death 
shall find no victim, and corrup- 
tion have no power! Animated 
by these hopes, Jacob could ga- 
ther up his feet, exclaiming, “ I 
have waited for thy salvation, O 
Lord!” Job could anticipate the 
wasting of his body, rejoicing that 
in his purified flesh he should see 
God. David could contemplate 
the ‘valley of the shadow of 
death,” fearing no evil; Stephen 
could be stoned for the truth, 
having fellowship with ‘ the glory 
of God, and with Jesus standing at 
his right hand;” and Paul could 
testify, with the Roman sword 
flashing before his gaze, “ 1 have 
a desire to depart ;” ** I am ready 
to be offered up.” 

If, from aaa instances of heroic 
faith and gospel hope, we turn 
to the philosophers and poets of 
heathenism, how painful, mourn- 
ful, and affecting is the contrast. 
We may go to the tomb of Themis- 
tocles, by the “‘ watery strand,” * 
or the gigantic barrows of the 
Lydian kings upon the plains of 
Sart,t or the spleadid sepulchres 





* By the sea’s margin, on the watery 

strand, 

Thy monument, Themistocles, shall 
stand ; 

By this directed to thy native shore, 

The merchant shall convey his freighted 
store ; 

And when our fleets are summoned to 
the fight, 

Athens shall conguer with thy tomb in 
sight.” Plato, the Comic Poet. 


+“B , which was within forty 
stadia, a part of Sardes, is the bury- 
ing place of the Lydian kings. The bar- 
rows are of various sizes; the smaller 
made, perhaps, for children of the 
ounger branches of the royal family. 
‘our or five are distinguished their 
superior magnitude, and are visible as 
hills at a great distance. The lake 
ayer) it is likely, furnished the soil. 
of them are covered with n turf, 
and many retain their conical form, 
without any sinking in of the top,”’-- 
Chandler, i. 326, 
N.S. NO. 108, 
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of the Persian monarchs in Perse- 
polis, or the caverns of the My- 
usians,* by the waters of the 
Meander ; no matter, their occu- 
pants were all‘heathen, and no 
inscription of “ thie ae of righte- 
ousness” is registered over their 
remains! They could talk of 
death, and this was a theme that 
gave point to their morals, pathos 
to their poetry, and interest to their 
speculations; they could pro- 
nounce an eulogy for the departed, 
and pile a monument to perpetuate 
their memory; but this was all 
that they could do for others, or 
that the hand of friendship could 
do forthem! There were, indeed, 
occasional aspirations in noble 
spirits after a better clime ; sudden 
gleams and fitful flashes of im- 
mortality breaking upon their 
minds; but the vision of the mul- 
titude was bounded by the dust 
and darkness of an earthly sphere ; 
they had no communion with the 
ure, the spiritual, and the heaven- 
y- The majority were disciples 
of the Epicurean school, effacing 
the thought of the future by the 
enjoyment of the present, reason- 
ing with the ‘ wise Anacreon,” 
as Plato calls him, or the ‘ so- 
ber and honourable,” according 
to Athenzus (vngwr car ayaboc) 
or rather the careless voluptuary, 
as his writings testify. 
“ For ah! with what unwearied pace 

The ceaseless wheel of life runs on, 
Just like the chariot’s rapid race, 

How swift the course, how quickly 

run! 

Yet thus, alas! our moments fly ; 


Thus pass our fleeting years away ; 
And soon shall we abdley? 
A little dust—a lump of clay ! 


* “ Without the city (Myus) are the 
cemeteries of its earl SS 
cut in the rock, of all sizes, suited to 
the human stature at different ; 
with innumerable flat stones, which 
served as lids. The lids are overgrown 
with a short dry brown moss, their very as- 
pect evincing old age,”— ran i. 326. 

4 








gia 


Then Why, when tife’s short svene js.0’er, 
Anoint a cold unconscious stone ?* 
y vainly rich libations pour, 
r call my ghost with uséless moan? 


Nay ‘rather, friends, ‘anoint me now, 
win Sruucn a and cso hee kind; 
nds crown my brow, 

aud ¥o my lovely fair ‘to find. 
My cares I'll drown in pleasare's tide 

Berore tity wand’ ring spirit Tite , 
Where unsabstantial spectres _ 

holy picture 
have we here—time given to ‘be 
devoted to the noblest ‘pur 
ceaseless in its progress and jirre- 
voecable in its flight—the reveller 
determines 'to spend in sensual in- 
dulgences and pursuits. ‘Still more 
gloomy ‘is the following : 
“ Alas! each day, each:hour I know, 
My hoary locks still whiter grow ; 
Then bring the goblet—let me drink, 
*T will oriby make me sad to ‘think 
How near, how very mear the day 
7. mixed with earth, and kindred 
ay, 

My sell ho more'strall taste the joy, 
Nor schemes of bliss my mind employ.” 
Flopeless despondency this over 
‘the approaches of the grave—no 
‘bright gleam from above cleaving 
ithe darkness of the tomb—no in- 





* The ancients were accustomed to 
ne sweet unguents upon the tombs of 
deceased bream Ye ‘to ‘crown 
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spiring prospect of fature bles 


sedness—ot the shghtest recogni- 
tion of the sprrit’s deathless being 
—all gloom and utter blackness 
before the reckless sinner; with- 
out “God and without hope in 
the world.” It was, indeed, the 
affectation and boast of a race of 
cynics to despise life, to be dis- 
gusted with the world, to stand 
‘aloof frem their fellow-mortats, 
‘to wish for death to ate them 
from the grossnesees of earth, and 
terminate their alliance with a 
‘sphere so low and vulgar. This 
‘was the language of pride and 
system, not * of ‘truth and sober- 
ness,” a feeling assumed, not felt; 
and the servant in Antiphanes 
aptly rallies his master upon that 
‘species of hypocrisy. 


sd an! good, my master, you. may sigh for 
eath, 
And call amain‘upon him to release you, 
But will ‘you bid him welcome when: ‘he 
comes ? 
‘Not you. Old Charon hasa stubborn task 
To tyg you to his wherry,.and dislodge 


you 
From ‘your righ tables, when your'hour'is 


eome ; 

I muse the gods send not a plague 
ameagngen, 

A good brisk sweeping epidemiciplague.” 


How different the lesson which 
Christiavity teaches—to ‘be con- 
tent with the present and yet pre- 
pared for the tuture—to anticipate 
with fond desire the comiimg-of our 
“change,” and ‘yet to wait with 
patience the “appointed ‘time,” 
* Shawarma that we.are.inta state 
otebookien’; and that not wat ithe 
‘discipline ‘has ‘had its ect 
work—.the lesson fully nt, 


" .can we converse with the inhabi- 


‘tants of a higher sphere. ‘We are 
‘dt present in the oradle, and not 
until our strength is matured, and 
our capacities are developed, :can 
we walk abroad in the lend of 
spirits; however anxious to affect 
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the skies,” the birds must aot teave 
their nest, antil a — on 
vigorous wi ean depart to 
@ warmer cae, ad a brighter 
heaves! Confinement and re. 
straint is hence to be submitted to, 
because necessary to correct our 
follies, control our impetuosi- 
ty, and fit us for our flight; the 
“ chastisement” may be ‘‘ griev- 
ous” in its application, but it will be 


« joyous” im its fruits; and there- ee oes 


fore it is to be received with obe- 
dience, cheerfulness, and gratitude. 
Not only hepe of deliverance, 
promises of support, but assu- 
rances of actual benefit, thus con- 
nect themselves, in the Christian, 
with the ills of life, widely diffe- 
rent from the gloomy misanthropic 
views which the most philosophic 
heathens entertained. Witness the 
following lines, extracted by Eus- 
tathius from the writings of Me- 
nander : 


* Sup some god should say, ‘ Die 
en thou wilt, 

Mortal, expect another life on earth ; 

And for that life make choice of all 
creation 

What thou be A pes dog, sheep, goat, 
man, or horse 

For live A, A it is thy fate ; 

baa only in what form ; there thou art 


a asip me, , Crate, I pene ae terete 
me a an 
He only of all ereuunres Trecls Sic affliction.” 
Old age is a topic frequently 
touched upon by the Greek poets, 
and there is always a tinge of 
melancholy accompanyi the 
strain; the tone is mournful and 
desponding, as if the lyre was 
struck with a hand that trembled 
and a heart that bled; the vanity 
of human wishes is the mem 
but it is unrelieved by an 
ference to the certainties = He 
mortal hope—the last rays of the 
setting sun are watched with ten- 
derness and sympathy, but the 
prospect of a glorious rising on 
the morrow is wanting, 
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ON OLD AGE.—CRATES, 4N ACTOR OF 
ATHENS, 
* ba shrivel’d sinewa, and this bending 
me 
The hove = yg of Time’s strong hand 


suit cone a Ne 
And make that crooked which 


straight. 
Hard e! , for man te die-- or else to be 


That tatters scapes wretched thing 


iow we all we pray, 
Ant travel on ta wife ae hl last, esering day ; H 
down from worse te 


Find ti heaven’ 3 extorted boos our greatest 
curse.” 


THE SAME.—PHERECRATES, THE RIVAL 
OF CRATES, THE FRIEND OF ALEXAN~ 
DEK AND PLATQ. 


——Se heaviest burden man can 
ar, 
Campout of disappointment, pain, and 


For whee the sini’ eupedende’ coisas 
at length, 
It comes to ‘mourn the bedy’e love of 


strength. 
Resigned to nce all be better days, 
sero ripens when the man 


One ra af ht the clesi reesiven, 
And nay taht takes what fally leaves.’ 
These were the songs of those 
upon whose age po vision of the 
resurrection morn had daweed | 
Now how does religion celebrate 
a Christian old age ?—there is the 
season when ‘the almond tree 
flourishes, and the lager aie is 
a burden, and desire fails, 
the decaying body stands con- 
nected with the strengthened and 
still ripening soul. As the * out- 
ward man” fails, the “ inner 


man” is built up; the time of na. 
tural weakness is the time of spi- 
ritual vigour; the spirit goes 
‘* from strength to stren 

step falters and the eye grows 
dim, ‘ The Lord blessed the lat- 
ter end of Job more than his be- 


ginning;” y hairs” form a 

** crown fe gs ry and their pos. 

sessor ‘¢ poh to his grave ina 

full age, like as a shock of corn is 
42722 
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gathered in its season.” Beauti- 
ful, affectingly beautiful, is the 
sight of this union—the manhood 
of the soul with the old age of the 
body—the maturity of religion 
with the mortality of nature—the 
spirit’ fully prepared to depart 
from earth as the material taber- 
nacle ginks beneath its surface— 
the ‘glory of man as the flower 
of grass,” while the * fruit of the 
Spirit” is ready awaiting the man- 
date, ‘‘ Thrust in the sickle and 
reap!” “* The path of the just” 
is thus “as the shining light,” 
“shining brighter and brighter,” 
until the mists and shadows that 
accompany the morning’s dawn, 
are dissipated by the perfect day- 
light of the skies! 

In all countries affection has 
displayed its solicitude for the de- 
parted, and sought for consolation 
under its loss, by doing honour to 
the remains of long-loved and 
cherished friends. Filial piety, 
parental tenderness, and conjugal 
regard, have marked with some 
fond memorial or expressive in- 
scription the spot where their 
ashes repose. Many of the Greek 
epitaphs are dignified, brief, and 
unaffectedly simple; sometimes 
verse poured its melody over the 
tomb, but the dim tearful eye of 
the mourner had evidently no 
glimpse of the “* far more exceed- 
ing and eternal weight of glory !” 


A MOTHER'S EPITAPH ON HER SON.— 
LEONIDAS.—BLAND. 


* Unhappy child! unhappy I, who shed 
A mother’s sorrows o’er thy funeral bed! 
Thou’rt gone in youth, Amyntas ; I, in age 
Must wander through a lonely pilgrimage, 
And sigh for of unchanging night, 
And sicken at the day’s repeated light.” 
Oh! had the poet had the teach- 
ings of Him who met the Jewish 
widow, bereaved of her child, at 
the gate of Nain, gave back the 
departed Lazarus to the em- 
braces of his weeping sisters, and 
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restored to Jairus, from the grasp 
of death, his daughter, in her 
youthful prime, he would have 
poured into the bleeding heart of 
this Greek mother the oil of joy, 
and bade her weep no more, be- 
cause ‘ the promise is to us and 
to our children.” 

INSCRIPTION ON THE TOMB OF THE 

INFANT OF SIMUS.—NICIAS. 


“Stay, weary traveller, stay! 
Beneath these boughs repose ! 
A step out of the way 
My little fountain flows. 


*¢ And never quite forget 
The monumental urn 
Which Simus here hath set 
His buried child to mourn.” 

There is something peculiarly 
affecting and interesting in the 
dust of infancy, the unripe blos- 
som which a chilling blast de- 
stroys; we tread upon its grave 
with no mingled feeling of hope 
and fear. We doubt not for a 
moment of its present bliss; we 
read the record of its everlasting 
happiness in the number of its 
earthly years. We remember him 
who 

“ —of virgin birth, 

Cuenes - the semblance of an earth-born 

chud, 

—to spend the vacant hour, 
Child-like in ranging plain and wood.” 
There are two monuments in our 

own country of exquisite beauty, 
the tribute of parental affection to 
lovely children, upon which it is 
impossible to gaze without emo- 
tion. The one is from the chisel 
of Banks, in Ashbourne Church. 
On a marble pedestal, a mattress, 
of the same material, is laid; on 
this a child reposes, but evidently 
not in perfect quietude; the head 
reclining on a pillow, but the dis- 
position of the figure indicating 
restlessness. The inscription on 
the tablet tells us that the sufferer 
had been familiar with wearisome 
nights and days.—* [ was not in 
safety, neither had I rest, and the 
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trouble came.” The pedestal is 
inscribed ‘* To Penelope, only 
child of Sir Brooke Boothby, 
and Dame Susannah Boothby, 
born, April 11th, 1785, died March 
13th, 1791. 
She was in form and in intellect most 
exquisite. 
The unfortunate parents ventured their all 
on this frail bark, 
And the wreck was total.” 

This affecting inscription, with 
the beautiful image which it cele- 
brates, makes a powerful appeal 
to every heart; but whilst sym- 
pathising with the afflicted parents, 
the spectator cannot but wish, 
that some sign of resignation, 
faith, hope, confidence, had been 
associated with the impressive 
memento of mortality. 

The other monument is the group 
of the two children, by Chantry, in 
Lichfield Cathedral. 
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“ Tf cherubs slumber, such is their repose 
So motionless, so beautiful they lie ; 
While o’er their forms a softened 

splendour glows, 
And a their couch celestial breezes 
ga. 


“ Thus as I gazed on that fair fashioned 
child 
Breathing the homage of the heart 


alone ; 
In dreams of early blessedness beguiled, 
A silent rapture at the sleeper’s throne ; 


“ Young mothers came, confessing with a 


kiss 
The babe the image of their first-born 


love ; 
Or wept for one ‘ more beautiful than 


1s. 
Gone from its cradle to its rest above. 


‘Blithe children stopped their langh, 
they would not rouse 

The gentle baby from its slumber deep ; 

While lofty eyes, and high unbending 


brows, 
Long’d for the silence of that dreamless 
sleep.” 


The tombs of the Myusians have already been referred to. There is 


one, with an inscription on marble, in large characters. 


It records 


the memory of the son of Seleucus, who died young, mourned and 
deeply regretted by his parents. The inscription closes with a tender 
expostulation with them on the inefficacy aud impropriety of their 
immoderate sorrow. 


MBOZTMENKPY 
EIMETONENKOAITI 
PPA®ENTA 
NOMAMENTITOAE 
ONOTENNHZAYAE 
LEAEYKO® 
ITAETHSAIKOMHNAI 
HYAOMONOIAETON 
Ely 
MYPONTAIKENEAISEATI . 
LYITEIPOMENOI 
NTONEESTIMATHNKE 
NEQIMPOLYYXETETYMBQ 
MOIPOQNT'APKAQXTHPITEA 
BIOTOIOTETYKTAI. 


* Sepulchrum me condit in gremio enu- 
tritum, 

Nomine quidem Ptolemeum; qui genuit 
vero Seleucus. 

Quinque annos natus veni ad Orci 
domum ; sed me 

Parentes lngent propter spes inanes 


afflicti. 

O Parentes cur frustra ad inane 
refrigescitis sepulchrum ? 

Quippe fatorum filo terminus vite fuit 
paratus.” 


EPITAPH ON A FRIEND.—ERINNA. 
“ Say, ye cold pillars, and thou wasting 


We may select a few more 
funeral strains from the Greek 
Anthology, employing principally urn, 
the translations of Brand. And —e spre et appear © 
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And within nry pare and senseless 


st, 
Consigned by fondest memory to your 
trust— 
Say to the stranger, as he muses n 
That Ida’s ashes here lamented lie, 
Of noble lineage, that ge 3 love 


Thus mourns the partner of her joys 
above.” 


ON CLYNO.—ANYTE. 
“ Im thie sad tomb where Clino sleeps, 


sweet maid, 
Her mother oft invokes the gentle shade, 
And calls, im hopeless grief, on her who 


Ia yoy bloom of youth and beamty’s 
Whee a virgin, the bright realms of 
Gude Achenas pale coaststostray” 


ON HELIODORA.—MELEAG ER, 


“ Tears o’er my Heliodora’s grave I shed, 

Affection’s fondest tribute to the dead. 

om oe my bitter sorrows o’er her 
shrine, 

Thin the entiah nether cnt 


Break, break my heart, o’ercharged with 


ig wee, 
Ap ‘Offering to the shades below. 
Ah! = bengensndt Death's remorseless 


with du dust ungratefal choked thy full- 
blown flower! : 
— me the gentle inmate to thy 


And, a ial bid Heliodora rest!” 


ON HERACLITUS--CALLIMACHUS. 
“They told me, Heraclitus, thou wert 


dead ; 
pret wb thought, and tears thereon 
How oft we two talk’d down the sun: 
but thou 


Halicarnassian guest! art ashes now. 
Yet live thy tingale of song; on 


Forgetfulness her hand shall ne’er 
impose.” 


But though the Greek elegiac 
poetry is generally of this mourn- 
ful and melancholy cast, a picture 
of unmitigated anguish, of un- 
relieved woe ; the strains of deep- 
ly stricken and comfortless spirits ; 
it sometimes catches a glimpse of 
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Elysium; and assimilates to the 
lighter and more cheerful airs of 
Tibullus aed Virgit, Im some 
bosoms the hope of immortality 
was fondly cherished, and whe. 
ther a deteation of philosophy, or 
a relic of primeval faith, or owe 
of nature’s intmitive suggestions, 
the however obscure and 
misty, threw a gladdening gleam 
over the night of bereavement and 
sorrow. 


ON HARMODIUS—CALLISTRATUS, 


* He is not dead, our best beloved! 
Harmodias is not lost, 

Bat, with Troy’s conquerors, removed 
To some more happy coast. 


Bind then the myrtle’s mystic bough, 
And wave your swords around ; 

For so struck the tyrant low, 
And so their swords wese bound. 


Pe al objects of our Tove 
The patriot pair shall be; 
Who, in Minerva’s sacred grove, 

Struck, and set Athens free.” 


FRAGMENT—ARISTOPHANES. 
*¢ Cease mourners, cease complaints, and 
weep no more! 
Your lost friends are net dead, but gone 
before ; 
Advanced a stage or two upon that road, 
Which you must. travel in the steps they 


trod ; 
In the same inn we all shall meet at last, 
There take new life, and laugh at sorrows 
past.” 


FRAGMENT—UNKNOWN. 
“Thou art not dead, my Proté, though 


shore ; 
fal islands of the blest, 
8 youth and love for ever beaming 


Or joyfal wandering o’er Elysian 
somes flowers, where not a thorn 


No winter freezes nosummer 

No = mort re and no jaboe? 
tires ; 

No hunger, ppoetty, on Ot or thirst 


ground, 


Fess, 
N 
at Bot sprig for eve glows lows serenely righ brig, 


light” immortal hails the heaven! 
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But it is time to conclude. With 
the knowledge of | Christianity, 
there came to the converted 
Greeks tidings of a better world 
than this—tidings of the intreduc- 
tion of the spirit into a state of 
perfect purity and peace, and of 
the awakening of the body from 
its long stumber im the sepulchre. 
Mythology, with its gods and 

desses, fictions and fables, 
lympus, Charon, Acheron, and 
Tartarus, was s by a 
religion claiming ‘* peace on 
earth,” cot a fahunee of joy” io 
heaven; philosopby, with its quib- 
‘bles oak abstractions, difficul- 
‘ties and doubts, pride and fog- 
giness, was supplanted by the sim- 
ple stery of the man of Nazareth; 
and the gloom which bad hitherto 
rested upon the gravewas dissipated 
by the unveiled mysteries of the 
‘unseen tand'! When persecution 
came, it wasthen seen‘how a Chris- 
tian could die—could hold fast the 
profession of his faith amid the 
fiercest storm af human violence 
~~how the “ poor in spirit,” could 
“wax valiantinfight” when thrown 
‘to the beasts to grace a Roman 
holiday—and how those who 
were “ meek and lowly” could 
shame io constancy courage 
the stera disciples of the stoic 
school! Beautiful, sweet, and 
‘solemn, were some of the customs 
of the early ‘Christians with refer- 
ence to their dead; their sorrow 
was not infidel; the melody of 
sacred song was heard at the 
tomb’s margin; and the emblems 
of a ‘blessed resurrection were 
scattered over the clay-cold sed. 
Devout men carried Stephen to 
his ‘burial— 
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“Oh! softly, sweetly, gently as the veil 
Of moonligitt brightens whilst it shades 


the scene, 
Death his frame! And there 


his features lay, 
Mildly reposing in the open air, 
Unvexed, unwrinked, like a steady lake, 
When winds and sterms have rocked 
themselves to rest !” 


Gregory Nazianzen, in his ora- 
tion for his sister Gorgonia, tells 
us that when “ the time of her 
departure came, having counselled 
her husband, and spoken to ber 
children and friends, she composed 
herself to death, murmuring forth 
these, her last words, * 1 will both 
lay medown in peace, and sleep.’” 
** O thou,” says be, in his funeral 
oration fer his youugest brother, 
Cresarius, “ that doest aad pre- 
parest all things with wisdom, 
adapted to the time, receive now 
to thyself Cresarius, as our first- 
fruits, and if last in birth, yet first 
in happivess.” 

Then set the sua beneath the 
western hills, and fall the leaves, 
and fade the flowers, and fly the 
beauty of summer before the sea- 
son of snow and storm ; these are 
emblems of the mortality of our 
nature, but they are emblems too 
of its resuscitation ; for the sun will 
sive on the morrow as bright and 
as beautiful'as.ever; the trees will 

ut forth their bloom in the ver- 

ant spring ; the flowers will em- 
brace the sunshine, and kiss the 
breezes of the next summer; and 
the now sorrowful earth be glad 
and jubilant, when “the time 
for the singing of birds shall 
come.” 


Wigston Magna. 
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A LETTER FROM AMERICA. 


To the Editors. —-GENTLEMEN, If 
ou are of opinion that the follow- 
ing letter, which I have lately re- 
ceived from a much esteemed mi- 
nisterial brother in New York, 
contains any thing that would in- 
terest the minds of the readers of 
your valuable periodical, you will 
oblige me by giving it an early in- 
sertion, together with the notes 
which [ ventured to subjoin. 
Your’s truly, 
Edgbaston, Oct. 10, 1833. J.A.J. 


“ New York, July 30, 1833. 
“* Rev. and Dear Brother, 

“The pressure of many cares has 
somewhat interrupted, on my part, the 
regularity of our correspondence. Be- 
sides the numerous engagements inci- 
dent to a large congregation, and the 
general claims of benevolent institu- 
tions, having their seat of operations in 
this city, the whole charge of the Edu- 
cation Society has devolved upon me. 
During the past year we aided 471 
young men at 77 different literary and 
theological institutions, whilst pursu- 
ing their studies preparatory to the mi- 
nistry. These institutions are located 
in 21 different states and territories of 
the Union. As these young men make 
quarterly returns of the manner in 
which they expended the past appro- 
priation, you will readily perceive, 
that to maintain the strict supervision 
necessary, a large amount of corre- 
spondence is requisite, as well as some 
amount of personal visitation. At our 
last Quarterly Meeting, held in June 
last, we took up 50 new applicants. 
The Lord has greatly blessed us in our 
labours, having raised up friends to 
help, so that we were able to meet all 
our engagements without incurring 
any debt. During the past year, 25 
were licensed to preach, having gone 
through a thorough course of classical 
and theological studies, that is, four 
years in the classical after they are 
prepared to enter college, which re- 
quires from one to two years; then 
three full years at the theological se- 


minary, making a course of seven to 
nine years’ study. We hope, by the 
blessing of God, to raise up a ministry 
fitted to any demand which the cause 
of God may make. It is a cheering 
fact, that more than two-thirds of 
all the foreign missionaries from our 
land, were brought into the ministry by 
the aid of sacred charity. I have been 
led into the above statements to apo- 
logise for the seeming delay in ac- 
knowledging the receipt of your let- 
ters. I have had in my heart to write 
you many things, but you see my hands 
have been full. I have had many, 
very many letters to write for the 
cause of our dear Redeemer; and I 
have enjoyed the luxury of going to 
bed tired seven nights in the week. I 
am now on the eve of a journey fora 
month, of several hundred miles, to ad- 
vance the education cause. Some- 
times I think I must give up my dear 
people, and take this education busi- 
ness. But the Lord will guide. Let 
me but work in the vineyard, and it 
matters not where I labour. I have 
been enabled, by the division of the 
whole field into sections, and by plac- 
ing an agent in each of these sections, 
whose whole time is devoted to the 
work, much to relieve my labours and 
to advance the cause; still, all these 
ten agents look to me for direction, &e. 
I am looking forward to the day when 
the work may be devolved upon those 
already in the field, which will enable 
me to be more devoted to my flock 
aud more local objects. The past 

ear has been one of less revival- 
influence in this country than for seve- 
ral years. I account for this, so far as 
secondary causes operate, to the con- 
troversy about revivals, new doctrines, 
church organizations, &c. The minds 
of the people have thus been turned 
from the noble work of the salvation of 
souls, Undoubtedly, there has been, 
in some sections of our country, much 
animal excitement, and many injudi- 
cious things as connected with revi- 
vals. The grand error, on the part of 
some, has been, the making certain 
measures, such as what are called anx- 
ious seats, and the like, essential toa 
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revival. It cannot be denied, that, 
under the peculiar circumstances in 
which a church may be situated, a 
measure may be not only proper, but 
essential, and may produce powerful 
results. The very same may be of 
little value to another church, or in the 
same church at another time, when cir- 
cumstances are altered. Some have 
been fierce to have these measures 
spread through all the churches, aris- 
ing, as I trust, from a sincere convic- 
tion that thus the salvation of souls 
would be advanced. Others were as 
decidedly opposed to them, and feel 
bound to resist. In this whole matter 
I think that Satan has gained an ad- 
vantage in dividing the forces, in pro- 
ducing some degree of alienation, and 
in turning off the mind from the sal- 
vation of men. _ But the churches ma- 
nifest a feeling of weariness; they are 
tired of controversy, and desire to re- 
turn to the work. I think that matters 
are growing better amongst us. I hope 
the phlegmatic and tardy will be ani- 
mated to more zeal, whilst the zealous 
will be more guarded, and exhibit a 
zeal more according to knowledge. I 
see nothing, under judicious manage- 
ment, against protracted meetings. I 
have proved them for three years 
among my own people, and in every 
case with happy results. I do not 
know of a member of my church (now 
exceeding 500 members) who would 
not rejoice in another season. With 
us I have not found a season of dead- 
ness to follow as certainly as it has 
been the case in some other churches. 
We never introduced what are termed 
new measures. Our plan was the 
bringing of four or five Sabbaths toge- 
ther. Our hope under God was, in 
the keeping of truth before the mind, 
and pressed upon the heart and con- 
science so long, that a decision might 
be made before the claims and distrac- 
tions of business effaced solemn im- 
pressions. These seasons were sea- 
sons of special prayer on the part of 
the church. We have not had a com- 
munion season for more than three 
years, at which there have not been 
additions from the world; nor has 
there been a week, during this period, 
in which there have not been more or 
less of inquirers. Most of this time 
I have continued a regular weekly 
N.S. No. 107. 
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meeting for inquirers, which has been 
attended from five to seventy. Our 
church has uniformly been ina tender, 
united, solemn, and kind frame, show- 
ing a growing interest in religion, by 
their uniform attendance to religious 
duties, and increased subscriptions to 
benevolent institutions. We have, 
however, been cautious not to place 
much confidence in the protracted 
meeting, nor have we frequently re- 
peated them. Last winter I held one 
somewhat peculiar, and with very 
happy results. I preached in my lec- 
ture-room (which will hold 500 per- 
sons) on the evenings of Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, 
for three weeks in succession, hold- 
ing a meeting of inquiry immediate- 
ly after the sermon in an adjoin- 
ing room. My elders prayed, and I 
preached. The interest continued to 
rise during all the time, and the num- 
ber of hopeful converts was encourag- 
ing. We judged it proper to stop 
whilst the meetings were rather on the 
rise, as we hope they will be welcomed 
next winter, if it shall be thought judi- 
cious to repeat them. I preferred to 
do all the preaching, that I might pre- 
sent a succession of subjects, each an 
advance of the other. The feeling in 
the audience rose regularly. I strove 
to make these sermons a moral Eu- 
clid, carrying on the minds and feel- 
ings from one step to another, until, by 
the blessed influence of the Holy 
Spirit, conviction and conversion was 
the result. I found my own mind deeply 
interested in this plan; also that my 
praying people found their interest to 
deepen as the danger, the responsibi- 
lities, and the encouragements of the 
sinner were spread out. Immediately 
after the sermon I held a meeting ofin- 
quiry in the adjoining room, as stated 
above, whilst the church were left in 
the lecture-room for prayer. These 
were seasons of the deepest and most 
thrilling interest to the church. Their 
children, their parents, their brothers, 
their sisters, their friends, had gone to 
converse with their pastor and some of 
the elders. What an encouragement 
to prayer. To this day our church 
evince a tender and solemn interest in 
religion. Our meetings are well at- 
tended, and are interesting: yet we 
are not satisfied ; we look ry pray for 
5 
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better days. I have been thus particu- 
lar, as these statements may answer 
some of the inquiries proposed in your 
letter. 

* Itis with great pleasure that I can 
say, the cause of temperance moves on 
gradually in this country, and pro- 
mises much good, both civil and reli- 
gious. The cause of benevolence has 
received a new and hallowed impulse. 
The anniversaries of last May were 
powerful means of grace. Much of 
the Divine influence was shed upon us. 
All were solemn, and felt a deep and 
personal responsibility for the salva- 
tion of the world. The command of our 
Saviour, to go into all the world and 
spread the Gospel to every creature, 
was feltto be a command: that it was as 
really asin to leave it undone as to steal 
or lie. The plan of supplying the world 
with the Bible was received with great 
satisfaction. The Foreign Missionary 
Society expect to place fifty new mis- 
sionaries among the heathen this year. 
The increased subscription above last 
year to foreign missions, in this city 
alone, is 7000 dollars ; that is, more 
than £1500. sterling. Other societies 
experience a similar increase. It is 
becoming among many of our church- 
members, a matter of settled principle, 
to give largely for the conversion of 
the world. To give to the benevolent 
societies enters as really into their cal- 
culations, as going to market or pay- 
ing house-rent, or any other regular 
domestic expense. THIS 1S AS IT 
SHOULD Be. We deeply sympathize 
with your country in the slavery de- 
bate. It istreating a powerful excite- 
ment in this country. Our papers are 
much occupied with it, and I doubt 
not something will be done here as 
well as with you. Our general go- 
vernment cannot reach the case, as, by 
the constitution, each State has the 
making of her own Jaws. What course 
the Southern States may take, cannot 
now be imagined. We hope the foul 
blot will be soon wiped off. 

* Your’s, &c.” 

From the foregoing letter, which 
gives a concise, but intelligible ac- 
count of the existing position of 
religious matters in the United 
States, the following inferences, 
among others, may be deduced ; 


1. That although revivals in re- 
ligion in that country have been 
abused, and in some measure re- 
pressed, by a spirit of fanaticism 
and controversy, yet they are still 
regarded by intelligent and judi- 
cious Christians, as a cause of 
unspeakable gratitude for the past, 
and an object of lively hope for 
the future. The evils that have 
incidentally associated themselves 
with these gracious visitations of 
the Divine Spirit, and which, con- 
sidering the weakness of humanity 
and the anxiety of Satan to oppose 
a good work, are no otherwise 
than might have been looked for, 
have not, in the estimation of the 
most sober-minded persons, raised 
a doubt of their reality, their im- 
portance, or their desirableness. 

2. A second inference which [ 
deduce is, that there exists in the 
minds of the American ministers, 
or at least in the minds of some of 
them, not only a spirit of fervent, 
but of inventive zeal, in prosecut- 
ing the objects of their holy voca- 
tion ; a disposition not to rest sa- 
tisfied with a mere formal round of 
customary duties, or only a mea- 
sured degree of effort, but which 
prompts the inquiry, ‘‘what more 
can I do to win souls to Christ, 
than I have already done? What 
new means can | try, authorized 
by the word of God, and sanction- 
ed by the decisions of a sound 
mind, to convert sinners, and raise 
the tone of piety in believers?” It 
is admitted, that invention of this 
kind should not only be prompted 
by zeal, but guided by prudence; 
and that the medium between dull 
formality and reckless eccentricity 
is soon missed in the quest for no- 
velty; yet still it may be found, 
and should be sought. The man, 
whose ideas never go beyond the 
regular routine of such customary 
services as have been tried for years, 
without variation,and perhaps with- 
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out effect, is not availing himself of 
all the means of usefulness which 
lie within his reach, and which re- 
quire only a little ingenuity to dis- 
cover and apply. Without pre- 
tending to affirm that the plan 
mentioned in the foregoing letter, 
as adopted by its writer, can be 
imitated in all its particulars by 
every minister in this country, it 
may, at any rate, afford an illus- 
tration of the remark, that inven- 
tion will find out new methods of ex- 
ertion, and it will at the same time 
supply an incentive to us to devise 
such fresh measures for usefulness 
as are adapted to the peculiarities 
of our own situation. 

3. It is evident that a most libe- 
ral and energetic benevolence is at 
work in the United States, to raise 
up and educate such a number of 
faithful ministers of religion, as 
shall bear some proportion to the 
rapidly increasing population of 
that wonderful country. The Edu- 
cation Society, mentioned in the 
foregoing letter, and which has 
nearly 500 students for the ministry 
under tuition, belongs only to one 
denomination out of the many that 
exist in America, and relates only 
to those candidates’ fer the minis- 
try that are supported by charita- 
ble contributions. Let us, thea, 
imagine what must be the total 
number training in that land for 
the sacred office. What a con- 
vincing and triumphant proof of 
the powers of the voluntary prin- 
ciple where it has room to work, 
and of the needlessness of religious 
establishments; for in this instance 
we are to consider, not only upon 
the quantity of the supply, but the 
quality, a part of the subject, of 
vast importance in the question 
upon state churches. Here are no 
fox-hunters, or card-players; no 
mere hirelings, nor men sent into 
the church as a respectable pro- 
fession for poor gentlemen and 
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sons of noblemen, but all men of 
tried and approved piety. 

4. The letter of my friend fur- 
nishes us with a convincing proof 
of the ample advantages furnished 
to the American ministers for a 
substantially good education, both 
theological and classical. The 
term is not less than seven years, 
and often extends to nine. If 
these remarks should meet the eye 
of any who are upon the committees 
of our colleges, I commend this 
subject to their most deliberate 
and serious attention, and most 
earnestly entreat them to consider 
the propriety of extending to an 
equal, or nearly equal length, the 
term of education in the institu- 
tions over which they preside. Is 
a good sound education of less 
importance in our ministers, than 
it is in thoseof America? Will 
it be doubted that literature and 
science are still more advanced in 
this country than they are on the 
other side of the Atlantic? And 
shall three or four years be thought 
sufficient for our ministers, when 
seven, and in some cases nine, are 
thought not too much for them? 
W hatare four years, and even much 
of that time occupied in studying 
sermons, when divided between 
classical, metaphysical, mathema- 
tical, and theological pursuits? 
If in this age of light, and widely 
diffused education, the evangelical 
dissenting ministers would keep 
their relative position in the ad- 
vance of society, and not be seen 
lagging in the rear, there must be 
none of that miserable, grudging 
parsimony, which would shorten 
or keep short the term of academic 
studies, in order to lessen the ex- 
pense. Cheap goods may do in 
this age, but we may depend upon 
it that cheap ministers will not. 
As a friend to a learned ministry, 
among all denominations, I rejoice 
that our Wesleyan friends are 
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about to adopt a system of extend- 
ed education for their preachers. 
Let the Baptist and Independent 
denominations be upon the alert, 
or they will see their mistake when 
perhaps it is too late to rectify it. 
5. It is impossible not to per- 
ceive from the letter, that the 
Christians of the United States 
feel it to be their privilege, as well 
as their duty, to support the insti- 
tutions which are set up for the 
evangelization of the world, as 
well as for the moral improvement 
of their own country. Whata de- 
lightful fact is it, that one Mission- 
ary Society alone in the United 
States, expects to place fifty new 
missionaries among the heathen this 
year, And who can wonder at 
this, when it is felt by believers to 
be as much a settled business to 
give largely for the conversion of 
the world, as it is to go to market, 
or to pay house-rent? To use my 
correspondent’s own emphatic ex- 
pression, ‘‘ THIS {Ss AS IT SHOULD 
BE.” But is itso with us? Are 
not our Transatlantic brethren 
before us in liberality, as well.as 
in zeal? They, present to us, in 
these matters, convincing proofs, 
as well as blessed fruits of their 
revivals. The goodly vine that is 
so rapidly extending its vigorous 
branches, that is sending out her 
boughs to the Pacific sea, and her 
branches unto the Missouri and the 
Mississippi, is not an empty vine, 
bringing forth fruit only for itself, 
but is sending its life-giving pro- 
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duce to the ends of the earth. The 
mother country must bestir herself, 
or the daughter land will outstrip 
her in all that is noble in the 
purest patriotism, sacred in genuine 
religion, or sublime in universal 
charity. 

6. It would appear that the 
public meetings in the United 
States are characterized by deeper 
seriousness than ours. They are 
attended as ‘‘ means of grace,” and 
felt to be such. The ministers and 
Christians from America are some- 
times a little scandalized by the 
noisy and boisterous tokens both 
of approbation and disapprobation, 
with which the speakers at our 
meetings are sometimes received : it 
appears to them that clapping with 
hands, stamping with feet, or 
thumping with the fists, are scarce- 
ly in harmony with the object of a 
meeting convened for the purpose 
of making God known, sending 
the Gospel to those who are with- 
vut hope, and saving immortal 
souls from hell; such a design is 
so remote from that which draws 
people to the theatre or the tavern, 
that they are of opinion, the obstre- 
perous method of expressing the 
joy of the latter is inappropriate to 
the former. 

Other remarks might have been 
made on my friend’s letter, but 
these shall suffice, which, though 
somewhat varied and discursive, 
are not, perhaps, undserving of 
some attenton, 

JA. J. 





ON THE EXAMPLE OF CHRIST. 


( Concluded from page 656. ) 


BEFORE we quit the first part of our 
subject, we must notice the nature 
of that connection subsisting be- 
tween Jegus Christ and his follow- 


ers, so far as it has a bearing on 
the present topic. There is a mys- 
terious, but real, connection be- 
tween our Redeemer in glory and 
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his followers on earth. Because 
he lives they live. This connec- 
tion is, in the Holy Scriptures, il- 
lustrated by very striking imagery, 
taken from objects with which we 
are all familiar, The vine and 
its branches; the husband and the 
wife; the head and its members, 
are among the number. But to 
omit these, which serve to intimate 
to us that there is a community of 
interest and a similarity of cha- 
racter between the Saviour and his 
people, there is ove relation which 
ought to be kept constantly in 
view, we ought ever to recollect 
that we are his professed — 
We acknowledge him as our Lord 
and Master. By reading with do- 
cility his word, and hearing with 
meekness and affection his Gospel, 
we declare ourselves his followers. 
We fulfil, then, one part of a dis- 
ciple’s duty, But if the disciples 
of the ancient philosophers were 
expected to imitate their respective 
leaders, as well as to hear their 
— how much more the fol- 
ower of Him who spake as never 
man spake. They give, indeed, 
many excellent admonitions, well 
calculated to regulate the life of 
their followers, but the greater 
number of them counteracted the 
effect of their precepts by a prac- 
tice totally at variance with them. 
Our Lord, on the other hand, not 
only taught the most admirable 
system of morals, but illustrated 
and confirmed his instructions by 
an unblemished and perfect life. 
He not only gives us the precept, 
but he shows us that obedience is 
at once possible and delightful. 
Of him it was said, in prophetic 
language, ‘‘ I delight to do thy 
will, O God, yea, thy law is within 
my heart.” His conduct never 
contradicted his own words, nor the 
language of the prophet. He did 
** the will of his Father in heaven.” 
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Tt was not an ideal perfection 
which he taught; his instructions 
were exemplified in his life. 

The connection existing between 
the Lord Jesus and his disciples 
on earth is to be continued in 
heaven. That partial conformity 
to the Saviour, of which, by the 
operations of the Divine Spirit, we 
are made the subjects here, is the 
only sure pledge that we shall be 
made completely like bim in the 
heavenly world. He, whose hope 
in Christ is well-founded, ‘ puri- 
fieth himself even as he is pure.”* 
The happiness of heaven is enjoyed 
in the society of Christ. He takes 
his redeemed, and leads them to 
fountains of living water.” It is 
before him that they bow, veiling 
with humility their faces, and cast- 
ing their crowns at his feet.— 
Clothed with raiment, washed 
white in the blood of the Lamb, 
and with palms of victory in their 
hands, they appeared to. John, 
standing before the throne, and be- 
fore the Lamb, and crying with a 
loud voice, saying, ‘‘ Salvation to 
our God which sitteth upon the 
throne, and to the Lamb.” For 
whom is this society prepared? To 
whom is it adapted? The answer 
is veiled in no obscurity ; for those 
only, whose characters resemble, 
in some humble degree, that of the 
spotless Lamb which appears in 
the midst of the throne. Imper- 
fection has no place in heaven; 
and he who, while on earth, does 
not tend towards perfection, can 
never enter there. 

There is one objection which 
is sometimes urged against the 
example of Christ, as applicable 
to us, which we must not pass 
over in silence. We are told of 
the exalted character of our Lord ; 
of his divine nature; of his infinite 
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perfections ; of his elevation above 
us; and, consequently, of a want 
of adaptation in his life to furnish 
an example to us in ours. Hence, 
there are not a few who deem 
themselves not bound to regard the 
example of our Lord as their model ; 
and a yet greater number, perhaps, 
who give up the attempt in despair. 
** Had it been one or two features 
in his character,” say they, “it had 
been well, but all experience and 
observation testifies, that to expect 
rfection in manis absurd and hope- 
Fess.” The objection may be regard- 
ed as two fold. It implies, that for 
God to give us a perfect example is 
wrong, because we can never in every 
respect follow it; and the very fact 
that we are called upon to imitate 
such an example, has a tendency to 
drive us to despair, or, at least, to 
render the attempt at imitation al- 
together hopeless. But may we 
not ask a question here, which we 
think can receive only one answer? 
If God gives a rule, can he give 
an imperfect one? If he gives us 
a rule, would it be consistent with 
his righteous character, to afford us 
one that, in accommodation to our 
infirmities, deviated every here and 
there from the line of rectitude? 
In the example of the saints, since 
their characters were all marked 
with imperfections, it is only that 
particular grace in which they were 
eminent which we are called upon 
to copy; their faith or their pa- 
tience. In these instances it is not 
the whole character which is set 
before us for our imitation, but 
only that feature which approaches 
nearest to perfection. In the ex- 
ample of Christ we have that which 
we might ey expect from his 
high and heavenly origin, his di- 
vine nature, and the work of re- 
demption he had to accomplish,— 
a perfect and unblemished model, 
worthy of the divine and infinitely 
honourable to the human nature. 
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There are two or three circum- 
stances connected with the exam- 
ple of Christ, which may serve to 
preclude a desponding feeling of 
mind. He is, it istrue, a divine 
person, but his divinity is enshrined 
in bumanity. He wears the same 
nature as we do. ‘He took not 
on him the nature of angels, but 
the seed of Abraham:” “he was 
made in all things like unto his 
brethren :” “he is bone of our bone, 
flesh of our flesh.” He slept in 
the manger, is subject to his pa- 
rents, leans on the bosom of the 
beloved disciple, weeps at the 
tomb of Lazarus, groans in the 
garden, and bleeds on the cross. 
He is capable of being touched, 
then, with a feeling of our infirmi- 
ties. He knows what is in man. 
He appears as the friend, the bro- 
ther, the son. You will say he is 
yet divine. It is true, but is he 
not human? Had he been only 
God, as an abstract and infinite 
spirit, he had been no suitable ex- 
ample to beings limited to taber- 
nacles of flesh. Possessed of infi- 
nite goodness, he could nut have 
taught us, by suffering, bow to en- 
dure the pains and afflictions of 
this rare state: independent of 
all foreign aid, he had afforded us 
no example of humble devotion 
and fervent and long-continued 
prayer. But, as man, he is our 
brother and friend—our pattern of 
patient suffering, spotless purity, 
unreserved dedication, and habitual 
devotion to the will of Heaven. 
You say, it is divinity that moves 
within him. Be it so. It is hu- 
manity that acts, that weeps, that 
rejoices in spirit, that suffers, that 
bleeds, that dies. The divine na- 
ture is concealed by its own insu- 
perable brightness: it is humanity 
that meets our eye, and crosses our 
path; that looks and speaks with 
unutterable love, while it addresses 
the repentant sinner, and utters the 
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words of pardon, ‘go in peace, 
thy sins are forgiven thee ;” or en- 
courages and excites the humble 
disciple when it says, ‘‘ learn of 
me, for I am meek and lowly in 
heart, and you shall find rest for 
your souls.” 

There is something remarkably 
striking in the mode of conduct 
adopted by our Lord, when contrast- 
ed with that of his immediate fore- 
runner. It is said of the son of Ze- 
chariah and Elizabeth, that “‘ he had 
his raiment of camel's hair, a leather 
girdle about his loins, and that his 
meat was locusts and wild honey.” 
His ministry is thus characterized, 
‘*The voice of one crying in the 
wilderness.” When our Lord ex- 
poses the perverseness of the Jews, 
in rejecting both himself and his 
forerunner, he says of John, that 
** he came neither eating nor drink- 
ing ;” in other words, he separated 
himself from the manners and socie- 
ty of his fellow men: there was a 
harshness and severity about this 
messenger: he did not appear to 
have the ordinary sensibilities and 
sympathies of human nature be- 
longing to him. But of himself 
our Lord says, ‘‘ The Son of Man 
came eating and drinking ;” thatis, 
mingling in society, frequenting 
your places of public resort, sitting 
at your tables, joining in your so- 
cial festivals, adapting himself to 
the manners and customs of com- 
mon life, condescending to the 
lowly, and conversing freely and 
without fear with the rich and the. 
learned of the land. The former 
was the recluse; the latter, the 
friend of publicans and sinners, 
who received them, and ate with 
them: the former was a fountain in 
the desert; the latter, a river, ** the 
streams of which make glad the 
city of God;” visiting and fertiliz- 
ing the habitations of men. The 
people go out into the wilderness 
to see John; but Jesus is to be 
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sought for with the multitude on 
the plain; on the populous shores 
of the Lake of Gennesaret; in the 
well-frequented city ; or perambu- 
lating the towns and the villages of 
Galilee. The multitude are every 
where pressing on him to hear him: 
and if he ever severs himself from 
them, it is that he may go into a 
mountain apart to pray, or in com- 
pany only with his disciples, that 
he may teach them the mysteries 
of his kingdom. 

The influence of an example de- 
pends very much on the station in 
society which the individual occu- 
pies who is proposed to us for a 
model. The prince and the pea- 
sant, the king and the subject, the 
master and the servant, have wide- 
ly different duties to perform : there 
appears something highly incon- 
gruous in proposing those who oc- 
cupy exalted stations, as models 
for such as are in stations very in- 
ferior. Anexample that is suitable 
and efficient, must meet us in our 
daily walk, and present itself to us, 
in some pvuints at least, as on a foot- 
ing of equality. Itis precisely under 
this aspect that the example of Christ 
is exhibited before us. Descended 
from a regal house, he wears no re- 
gal honours. With the riches of 
the universe at his disposal, he is 
placed precisely in those circum- 
stances in which the majority of 
men are found, below medivcrity. 
‘*He has not where to lay his 
head;” and when called upon to 
pay tribute, a miracle is neces- 
sary to procure the desired sum. It 
was this that blighted the hopes 
which the ambitious Sanhedrim, 
and, we may add, the great body of 
the Jews, had entertained. They 
looked for a conquering Messiah ; 
and they beheld in Jesus one of the 

nor and despised Nazarenes. 
With their minds inflated with the 
expectation of worldly pomp and 
power, they could not estimate the 
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value of those moral and spiritual 
victories which a close imitation of 
the example of Jesus Christ will 
ever ensure. To them he was ‘‘a 
root out of a dry ground :” not so 
to his humble fullowers; to the be- 
loved John; to the ardent Peter. 
They beheld, indeed, his transfi- 
gured body on the summit of Ta- 
bor; but this was only a momenta- 
ry prospect of his excellent glory: 
in his habitual converse with them 
he appeared in the same rank in 
the scale of suciety—he ‘* called 
them not servants, but friends.” 

It must be observed, that though 
the example of our Lord is pecu- 
liarly adapted to our circumstances, 
because it is presented in our own 
nature, and in the station of life in 
which the lot of the greater num- 
ber of men is cast ; that though it is 
deserving of our highest admiration 
as men, yet, in order to our success- 
ful imitation of it, we must be 
Christians. Depraved human na- 
ture is morally unable to copy 
such an example. A new heart 
and a right spirit must be granted. 
The doctrine insisted on by our 
Lord in his conversation with Nico- 
demus must not only be believed, 
but also experienced, ere we can 
live on earth in some humble de- 
gree after the manner in which 
Christ has lived on earth before us. 
This is the only solid foundation of 
a life of consistent and persevering 

iety. It is the promise of the 
Old Testament; ‘“‘a new heart 
will I give you, and a new spirit 
will. [ put within you; and I will 
take away the stony heart out of 

our flesh, and I will give you an 
bout of flesh. And [ will put 
my spirit within you, aud cause 
you to walk in my statutes, and ye 
shall keep my judgments, and do 
them.”* The carnal mind is ina 
state of enmity against God; and 





* Ezek. xxxvi. 26, 27. 
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it will not subject itself to the au- 
thority of his law. A man who is 
under the influepee of his uorenew- 
ed nature, can see no beauty in the 
life of Christ. His holiness, his 
humility, his zeal, meet with no- 
thing accordant in the unconverted 
heart. There are no congenial 
sympathies: they cannot assimilate. 
There is, therefore, only one true 
religion in the world; and that is 
the operation of the spirit of God 
in man. Without this, our most 
laborious endeavours to resemble 
the Saviour will end in disappoint- 
ment; but with this, even our 
feeblest efforts will be crowned with 
a measure of success. Let the 
reader, then, who would walk as 
Christ walked, lay this down as 
the very first principle in the reli- 
gion of the Gospel; that it is not 
by might, nor by power, but by 
the Spirit of the Lord. Let him re- 
collect, that as Christ was the 
great promise of the Old Testa- 
ment, so the Holy 7 is the 
great promise of the New; that 
one object of our Lord’s ascension 
to heaven was, that he might shed 
forth the powerfully transforming 
influences of this Spirit, to enable 
man, after the model of the Son of 
God, ‘to deny ungodliness and 
worldly lusts, to live soberly, 
godly, and righteously, in the 
present evil world.” And finally, 
on this most important topic, let 
the reader never for a moment lose 
sight of the encouraging words of 
our Lord relative to the influences 
of his Spirit. He teaches us to 
‘ask that we may receive, to seek 
that we may find ;” and, appealing 
to the tenderest feelings and sym- 
pathies of our nature, says, “ If 
ye being evil know how to give 
good gifts to your children, how 
much more shall your heavenly 
Father give the Holy Spirit to 
them that ask him.” He who, 
presuming on his own fancied mo- 
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ral ability, seeks, without this pro- 
mised aid, to follow in the steps of 
the Redeemer, bd@rays either his 
ignorance of human nature, his 
low and inadequate conceptions of 
the character of the genuine be- 
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liever on the Son of God, or his 
possession of that legal and self- 
righteous spirit, which is incompa- 
tible with the character of a disci- 
ple of the meek and lowly Jesus. 
W. D. 





THE REV. JACOB ABBOTT’S DISCOURSE ON EARLY PIETY. 


1 Samvet iii. 19.—And Samuel grew, 

and the Lord was with him. 
We have thus far considered the 
leading principles by which pa- 
rents should be guided, in their 
efforts to affect, by religious in- 
struction, the hearts of their chil- 
dren. But perhaps some one will 
say, it will require a great deal of 
time and pains, and more intel- 
lectual skill than I possess, to 
watch my child, in all its course, 
und thus endeavour to ingraft re- 
ligious truth upon the events of its 
little history. It does indeed re- 
quire time and pains; and God 
means, that all parents should find 
time, and take pains, to train up 
their children. If, however, any 
of us are so engrossed in the busi- 
ness of the world,—in public life, 
—in eager efforts for wealth or 
fame,—or in pleasure,—that the 
home and the fireside are neglected, 
we most expect to fail. As to its 
requiring intellectual superiority, 
itis a mistake. It requires only 
moral superiority. The sincere 
and humble Christian mother, who 
is resolved to be faithful in duty, 
and who humbly endeavours to 
ascertain what duty is,—will, in 
all probability, succeed. 

II. L now come to the second 
part of my subject, in which I was 
to present cautions against some 
dangers which lie in the way. 

1. Do not neglect to cultivate as 
highly as possible the amiable, affec- 
tionate, and honourable feelings 
which may adorn the natural cha- 

N.S. NO. 108. . 


racter. It is unwise to give the 
whole attention directly and ex- 
clusively to securing a change of 
heart. Improve, by all your in- 
genuity and skill, the natural tem- 
per and disposition. Cherish in 
your child feelings of respect and 
attachment to yourselves, kindness 
to others, aud constant habits of 
cheerfalness and good humour, 
There are two important reasons 
why you should aim at this. First, 
These feelings, if you succeed in 
implanting them, will assist you 
most powerfully in your efforts to 
keep the heart of your child ac- 
cessible to the inducements which 
the Gospel presents. If he has 
been so educated that he shrinks 
from the infliction of unnecessary 
suffering—that he is pained to 
witness an act of injustice or op- 
pression, by some little tyrant 
among his playmates,—or that he 
is deeply grieved when he has in- 
curred parental displeasure,—if 
such has been the education of 
your child, his heart and con- 
science will probably be, in all 
respects, tender. He will be more 
easily awakened to a deep concern 
at the displeasure of God,—and 
will more readily and more cor- 
dially enter into the spirit of Chris- 
tianity, which inculcates love to 
all mankind, It was for the pos- 
session, probably, of such quali- 
ties as these, that our Saviour 
loved the young man to whom he 
said, ‘* Thou art not far from the 
kingdom of God.” There was a 
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hope in his character and condi- 
tion, which the case of the proud and 
hardened Pharisee did not afford. 
These feelings, then, will ren- 
der you much assistance in your 
religious instructions through the 
whole period of childhood and 
youth, if the grace of God should 
not renew the heart of your child 
in its earlier years. They will 
enable you to retain a strong hold 
upon it while it shall remain under 
your roof, when perhaps it might 
otherwise become insensible long 
before its maturity, to any reli- 
gious influence in your power to 
exert; and if it should go forth 
into the world without having be- 
come reconciled to God, these 
traits of disposition and character 
will go with it,—keeping in 
some degree its conscience ten- 
der,—preserving it in its inter- 
course with a wicked world, from 
being hardened so fast and pol- 
luted so deeply, by the contami- 
nations to which it must be exposed. 
But there is another reason why 
the amiable traits of the natural 
character should be carefully che- 
rished ; and itis, that they will con- 
tribute so much to the perfection of 
Christian character, when that cha- 
racter shall be acquired. The 
growth in grace will be much more 
rapid; for some of the greatest 
obstacles to that; growth will be 
removed. The ot ttn exerted 
over others will be much increased. 
These traits of mind are in uni- 
versal estimation among men; 
and they give to their possessor an 
access to human hearts which 
scarcely at | thing else can obtain. 
But perhaps some may say, 
Every one is convinced of the 
truth of these views, and so de- 
tailed an exhibition of them is not 
necessary. We fear that it is, in 
many cases, necessary. Many 
Christian parents, we believe, do 
very little to improve and perfect 
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the temper and disposition of their 
children, but direct their efforts 
almost exclusiygly to urging upon 
them the duty of immediate sub- 
mission to God. In such cases, if 
they fail for a few years in accom- 
plishing their object, they find 
that the child is becoming gra- 
dually hardened against the in- 
fluence of religious truth, while 
they have failed to secure any 
other hold upon it; and the case 
becomes one of the thousand me- 
lancholy instances where the pious 
instructions of the parent are fol- 
lowed by no apparent fruits, but 
the inveterate vices of the son. 
If at last God should bring such a 
child into his kingdom, half his 
Christian effort is expended in 
struggling against dispositions and 
habits, which have become inve- 
terate by so long an indulgence, 
and which will remain, through 
life,a weight about his neck, and a 
thorn in his side. 

Great care must be taken, how- 
ever, to avoid leading the child 
insensibly to suppose that these 
feelings are all which are neces- 
sary to prepare him for death and 
the judgment. Your children must 
distinctly understand, that to be 
kind and gentle and compassionate 
are duties which we owe to one 
another; and that God claims 
something altogether beyond this 
from every heart. 

2. Be not too eager to have your 
children say, that they hope they 
have commenced a life of piety. To 
present religious truth to a child, 
so as actually to influence its mind 
and its heart is one thing,—and to 
have the child describe, in his own 
words, the extent of that influence, 
is another, and a much more dif- 
ficult thing. It is much more 
easy to produce the feeling, than 
to draw forth an expression of the 
feeling. This is a distinction 
which is too seldom made. We 
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often weary our childrea with the 
subject, or alienate their hearts 
from it, not by the fidelity of our 
religious instructions, but by 
pressing them too eagerly for an 
admission that they feel their force. 
The human heart, especially in 
youth, shrinks from a description 
of its feelings, and we should not, 
by requiring the effort, increase 
the obstacles with which the path 
of youthful piety is already filled. 

But you will say, If my child 
feels any very strong interest in 
the subject, he will be willing to 
lay aside that reluctance, and talk 
with me freely about it. True; but 
suppose the interest he feels is not 
very strong. Will you rudely 
quench the smoking flax ? or will 
you gently fan it to a flame? 

3. Be not too ready to believe 
that your children’s hearts, are 
changed. You cannot know this, 
with any certainty, for many years. 
It is best that you should not. If 
you were to be fully satisfied on 
this point, you would relax your 
efforts, and diminish your watch 
and care. Thousands of instances 
have occurred, where parents have 
been deceived by specious appear- 
ances, and have reposed their 
hearts fully on hopes of their chil- 
dren’s piety, which time has only 
blasted and destroyed. Jf your 
children express strong interest in 
religious truth and duty for a 
time, be pleased with it; but place 
little confidence in it. If they 
continue for months apparently 
under the influence of Christian 

rinciple in their conduct, you may 

ope,—but never feel,—that their 
salvation is sure. The feeling of 
security can do good, and may do 
much injury. 

4. When you have once cherished 
hope of your children’s piety, be 
very slow to abandon it. If the 
begin at all to love God, they will 
doubtless wander from him again. 
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And their wanderings will be very 
much exposed to your view. Ex- 
pect this, then. Calculate that, 
even if their hearts are really re- 
newed, they will say and do on 
many occasions what would be 
decisive evidence of want of piety 
in amaturer mind. We are de- 
ceived on this subject from not 
taking sufficiently into view the 
difference between the youthful 
and the mature, in respect to the 
incautiousness of their conduct. 
A Christian of middle life will 
wander very far from God, while 
his external conduct preserves the 
habits which long-continued pre- 
vious piety has formed. The child 
acts as it feels at the moment ;—he 
manifests openly and without re- 
straint the indifference or the un- 
holy passions which the middle- 
aged Christian only feels. 

5. Take care lest the influence of 
your example, or of some of your 
measures of government, should en- 
courage evil principles in the hearts 
of your children. The influence of 
parental example is very seldom 
fully appreciated. We notice it 
in infancy,—but we gradually for- 
get it in maturer years. Children 
spend the first few months of ex.- 
istence in gazing with a bewil- 
dered look upon the objects which 
surround them,—then they begin 
to imitate what they see. At first 
they catch and repeat every little 
external act and personal habit; 
but, as years advance, the disposi- 
tion to copy leaves the ezterior, 
where it is apparent and almost 
harmless, and goes within. The 
inward character is controlled by 
its powers; and thus a ‘change, 
which gives it tenfold importance, 
removes it from the view, and 
causes it to be forgotten. The 
child of eighteen months mimicks 
the motion of your hand, or the 
expression of your countenance,— 
but at fen years, it adopts the prin- 
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ciples of your conduct, and im- 
bibes the spirit of your heart. 

Be very careful, then, not to 
neutralize the effect of your in- 
structions by an example of a con- 
trary tendency, You can teach 
any thing easier by example than by 
precept,—and you can teach sin, in 
any way, more easily than holiness. 
If, therefore, you encourage the for- 
mer by your own conduct aud 
character,—and inculcate the lat- 
ter by cold instruction only—your 
child will march with double ra- 
pidity down the descent. You 
will teach him more fretfulness and 
impatience, by a single irritated 
look or hasty word to a domestic 
or to your children, than you can 
eradicate by many moral lectures 
on the advantages of a calm and 
contented spirit. Make a remark 
which shows a disrespectful or 
irreverent feeling towards the 
Word of God: it will catch the 
attention of your child, and pene- 
trate his heart like an arrow; and 
your cold instructions will endea- 
Vour in vain to close the wound, 

The efforts, however, to set the 
child a bright moral and Christian 
example must be honest efforts, 
See that your hearts are right, and 
thea let your conduct fairly repre- 
sent your hearts. The attempt to 
keep up good appearances merely, 

ill certainly fail. We cannot de- 
ceive children long in regard to 
our real.characters. We may ex- 
hibit false appearances of piety, 
or of benevolence, or of honesty, to 
our neighbours ;—we may deceive 
our pastor,—we may deceive the 
churech,—but we cannot long de- 
ceive children, who are in daily 
and constant intercourse with us. 
They watch us at all times ;—see 
us in every unguarded moment, 
The tone of voice and expression 
of countenance, which we did not 
notice, s volumes to them. 
Let us not therefore spend our 
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time in watching our conduct and 
words. We will watch our hearts. 
We will keep them right, and 
learn not to seem patient under the 
ordinary vexations and trials of 
life, but to be patient. Our chil- 
dren will easily discover it, if we 
are so. In a word, parents must 
actually be, in heart and life, what 
they wish their children to be. 
Be as kind and amiable your- 
selves as you wish them to be. 
Be as fretiul, and impatient, and 
cold-hearted in religion, as you 
wish them to be. What you do 
cordially, they will imitate, and 
the spirit which really animates 
your heart, they will easily imbibe. 

Be careful also that the spirit 
of all your measures of govern- 
ment be such as to promote and 
not retard your moral and reli- 
gious influence. Let your instruc- 
tions be always well timed. 

When your child is strongly 
desiring an indulgence, his heart is 
so engrossed with the desire, that 
persuasion and reasoning have no 
effect. Unless the indulgence is 
of such a character that you are 
willing he should try it, and expe- 
rience its ill effects, you must 
command, not attempt to persuade. 
Let me illustrate my meaning. A 
boy comes to his mother for per- 
mission to go out into the street to 
play during the evening. 

** No, my child,” says the mo- 
ther, ‘* I had rather you would not 
go. They are bad boys, and you 
will learn bad habits. I think you 
had better stay in.” 

** But, mother, [ do not think 
they are bad boys. William and 
John are there, and I don’t see why 
I cannot go.” 

“They use bad language, and 
are rude. Besides, it is cold. I 
don’t think it would be pleasant 
for you to-night. I think you will 
be much happier if you stay in 
with as.” 
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** Why, mother, if they use bad 
language [I will come away. 
They are going to have a fine 
game, and IL want to go very 
much.” 

Thus there is a protracted discus- 
sion which probably endsin the vic- 
tory of the boy. The mother does 
not perceive that all her arguments 
are entirely nullified by the boy’s 
strong desire for the indulgence. 
That completely intoxicates him. 
It is perfectly idle, at such a time, 
to attempt to convince him. He 
is blinded completely; and the 
only proper course is to say 
mildly, but firmly, “‘ No, my child, 
you must not go.” ‘ Why not, 
mother? I want to go.” ‘I can- 
not tell you why not now. I 
will talk with you about it ano- 
ther time.” Then let the mother 
wait until her son has spent some 
evening happily at home, and just 
before he retires to rest, while his 
conscience is at peace,—and his 
mind predisposed in favour of do- 
mestic duty and happiness,—let 
her point out to him the reason 
why she keeps him from the circles 
of pollution and sin. 

Let all similar requests for sin- 
ful or dangerous indulgences al- 
ways be decided by authority and 
not hy persuasion, unless, as was 
mentioned above, you leave your 
child to decide for himself, that he 
may learn from experience. This, 
however, ought to be done very 
seldom, and with great caution, or 


else you will find, that while you . 


were endeavouring to disgust him 
witb the evils of sin, you will have 
been hardening his conscience 
against its guilt. 

Be perfectly honest and sincere 
with your children at all times. 
It is truly surprising to what an 
extent there prevails, even in 
Christian families, parental disho- 
nesty. How many threats which 
were never really meant to be exe- 
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cuted ! How many promises never 
designed to be fulfilled! There are 
some subjects upon which parents 
seem to be privileged to practice 
every art of deception and false- 
hood. I will take as an example 
of the rest, the administering of 
mediciuve in sickness. 

“Come, my child,” says the 
mother, bringing the nauseous po- 
tion,—** here is something good 
for you.” 

The child shakes his head, and 
turns murmuring away, showing 
by his conduct, that his mother 
has often told him similar false- 
hoods before. 

“It is good—and you must 
take it, or else you will not get 
well; come, take it quick.” 

The child still refuses, and the 
pareut after a feeble struggle gives 
over the contest; inwardly re- 
solving to accomplish, by secret 
artifice, what she has failed of do- 
ing by an open lie, Sugar, and 
sweetmeats, and pleasant drinks 
are resorted to, to disguise the bit- 
terness of the medicine, and every 
means taken to induce the little 
patient to receive the necessary 
remedy. But the child, who has 
hardihood enough to disobey a 
command, will generally have 
cunning enough to detect artifice, 
and he will contrive to keep the 
family in suspense for hours, while 
he eludes every effort to deceive 
him into an inadvertent compliance 
with parental wishes. It is truly 
affecting at such a time to see, by 
the looks of suspicion and distrust 
with which every approach of his 
parents is regarded, that they have 
so often deceived him that his 
confidence in them is entirely de- 
stroyed. 

But the question will arise, 
‘* What shall be done in such a 
case?” Be open and sincere, and 
trust to your authority, not to de- 
ception. ‘* My boy, here is some 
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medicine for you—bitter medicine ; 
1 am sorry that it is necessary for 
you to take it.” If he demurs, 
bring in the authority of a com- 
mand; and if that should fail, 
settle the controversy at once by a 
mild and calm, but decided appeal 
to force. If your previous ma- 
nagement is what it ought to have 
been, this last will not be. neces- 
sary, unless the child is very 
young; and a few examples of 
authoritative decision on your part 
will soon make him as docile and 
obedient on a sick bed as in any 
other scene. You say, perhaps, 
that it is very hard, when one you 
love so tenderly is writhing with 
pain, or perhaps in danger of 
death, to thwart bis wishes or add 
to his suffering. This is true; and 
duty is in many other cases very 
painful; but it must be performed. 
This case where deception is so 
common I have taken only as an 
example. Be honest, and sincere, 
and scrupulous in falfilling your 
word in all things. Never issue a 
command and annex to it a pe- 
nalty, with the expectation that the 
fear of the penalty will be enough, 
and that you will consequently 
not be obliged to execute it. 
Children will generally try you 
once or twice, to see if you are in 
earnest. Never make a promise 
without seeing how you are to 
fulfil it, and always fulfil it to the 
utmost,—cordially and _ readily. 
Never disguise the truth in an 
way—never underrate evils which 
your children have to bear, or 
difficulties with which they will 
have to contend—and never ex- 
aggerate the advantages which you 
have procured for them, or the 
pleasures of the course which you 
wish them to pursue. Be open and 
honest in every thing; you have, or 
ought to have, authority to com- 
mand ;—why will you then ever 


resort to sophistry to persuade ? 





6. Above all things, be honest 
and sincere in your efforts to pro- 
mote the piety of your children. 
You can do nothing without sin- 
cere piety yourself. The mother 
who endeavours to impress her 
children with a feeling of gratitude 
to God, because she coldly thinks 
it her duty, will foil. Instead of 
gratitude, she will excite only 
weariness and loathing. But if 
the feeling itself glows in her 
heart, it will readily kindle up in 
theirs. 

But perhaps some of the parents 
whom [ am addressing are unre- 
conciled to God themselves. They 
have childrea whom they are com- 
manded to bring up to piety. If 
sincere and devoted piety in the 
parent is an indispensable requisite, 
what shall they do? Itis a hard 
question—a very hard case. An 
individual is placed in this world 
of probation, and God says to him 
or to her, “* Come, and be mine, 
and in a few years [ will call you 
to a home of perpetual peace and 
happiness.” ‘The beings thus in- 
vited hesitate,—look upon the 
world—upon heaven,—linger a 
little, and then decide against God, 
and begin to walk deliberately on 
in the downward road. They have 
proceeded for some distance on 
this awful descent, when a helpless 
dependent one is committed to 
their care. They take him by the 
hand, and leadhim on. He knows 
not whither he is going. He loves 
his parents—confides in them— 
and believes fully that they cannot 
lead him into any danger. He 
clings, therefore, closely to them, 
and walks heedlessly on. But the 
parents feel not entirely at ease; 
a mother cannot, under such cir- 
cumstances, if she at all under. 
stand them. They accordingly 
hesitate a moment in their course, 
and then try to send back their 
child. They give it religious in- 
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struction—they teach it the Bible, 
and send it to the Sabbath-school, 
in hopes that it will be prevailed 
upon to return, while they go for- 
ward in the road to ruin. What 
madness! Stop, infatuated pa- 
rent, stop! Seek God yourself, 
and your child may perhaps ac- 
company you. But he will not 
enter the ‘strait gate,” if you go 
on in the broad way. 

111. Some general considera- 
tions, urging you to fidelity in 
duty, will close these discourses. 

1. God has placed in your hands 
an influence over your children 
which is almost boundless. We un- 
derrate this power, You observe 
that yourchild has some fault which 
you endeavour to remove. Per- 
suasion, entreaty, punishment—all 
perhaps fail, or secure only partial 
success; and you say, ‘* How 
little influence have I, after all, 
over my child.” But you forget 
that there is an influence of con- 
duct and example as well as of 
precept, and that very probably, 
by your own previous neglect or 
sin, you may yourself have rivetted 
the chain which you now strive in 
vain to break by a word. 

We can see the influence of pa- 
rents by observing how national 
characteristics are preserved from 
generation to generation. The po- 
pulation of Turkey, of China, of 
New England, and of every sa- 
vage island, will in one hundred 
years be slumbering in the ground, 


and their places will be filled by. 


others, who will all be substan- 
tially alike when they enter the 
world. The millions of infants 
who are to compose the next Turk- 
ish generation will not, as infants, 
differ from those who are to be our 
descendants in this happy land,— 
or from the future throng which 
will fill the Chinese empire,—or 
from the babes which open their 
eyes in the wildest hut or wigwam, 
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And yet how certainly will every 
one of these classes, as they come 
forward into life, receive the traits 
of mind and the characteristics of 
theirfathers. How certainly willthe 
next generation in Turkey be sub- 
stantially like the last, and China 
in the twentieth century be like 
China now, unless some extraneous 
cause comes in to produce a 
change. The power of parental 
influence is almost unbounded. 

2. The influence which you now 
exert upon your children will re-act, 
after many years, with prodigious 
power upon yourselves. It is na- 
tural that in early life parents 
should have no conception of the 
extent to which their own peace 
and happiness are placed in their 
children’s hands. See that in- 
fant: weakness and helplessness 
itself, it has scarcely strength to 
sustain its own tottering footsteps, 
or courage to look without agita- 
tion into a stranger's face ; depen- 
dent for every want, and com- 
pletely submissive to every com- 
mand, it can scarcely be said to 
have a separate existence. It 
knows nothing—it does nothing, 
but through parental permission ; 
and if there is throughout the 
world an instance of complete, un- 
limited, absolute power on the one 
hand, and most entire and helpless 
submission on the other, it is to be 
found in the empire which such a 
parent holds over such a child. 

But how long can such an em- 
pire be maintained? The child 
advances with an irresistible pro- 
gress up through the years of 
childhood and youth; and as it 
passes on from year to year, the 
ascendancy which you held over 
it melts away. One band after 
another, with which he had neces- 
sarily been bound, must be loos- 
ened, or it must be broken. You 
cannot stop the progress of years; 
you cannot check the advance to 
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maturity; the mind of your child 
will expand beyond your grasp ; 
the powers of the being, once so 
helpless, will rise slowly, but irre- 
sistibly above your controul ; 
and he will, ere you are aware, 
stand forth mature, independent, 
and free,—to carry forward with 
an impetus which you might once 
have guided, but which now you 
cannot stop, his course of happi- 
ness or suffering; to bring down 
upon your own head the blessings 
or the curses which you have 
taught him to procure. 

lt must be remembered, too, 
that the bonds by which you are 
bound to your children,—and 
through which any fidelity or un- 
faithfulness which you way now 
exhibit will return with tenfold 
power upon your own head in fu- 
ture years,—you cannot sunder, 
You cannot, should you ever de- 
sire to do it, banish affection from 
your heart. You cannot say, 
when hereafter he comes to a 
course of sin and suffering, 1 will 
leave him to his own chosen way, 
and be myself indifferent about 
his joys and sorrows. No; the 
cord which binds you to him is too 
strong. God has fastened it; and 
the more his wayward propensities 
may pull upon the kuot, the tighter 
it will be drawn. Even his death 
will not sunder it. You will 
linger over his grave, and busy 
memory will bring back to you 
the long-passed scenes through 
which you may have accompanied 
him, The neglected duty will 
come up again to view; the indul- 
gence which ought to have been 
denied will reproach; the recol- 
lections of unfaithfuloess will 
sting; and, on the other hand, the 
severity of affliction will be as- 
suaged by the remembrance of all 
your sincere and earnest efforts to 
do your duty, and to prepare your 
departed child for heaven. 
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3. You will be excited to fide- 
lity in duty by looking forward fre- 
quently to your approachinge sepa- 
ration from your children, The ties 
which bind you, however closely, 
to them, must soon be sundered by 
death. You must, before many 
years, see them deposited in the 
grave, or you must bid them fare- 
well, while they stand weeping 
around your own dying bed. They 
may be summoned first; and you 
will find, as every bereaved parent 
well knows, that mourning for 
their loss is the bitterest cup of 
sorrow which you can drink. You 
may have wept for other friends 
before; you may have followed 
your own beleved parents to the 
grave; but, in the emphatic lan- 
guage of an afflicted father, you 
will find ‘* parental anguish more 
mie and keen than filial.” At 
such an hour, you will need con- 
solation; and nothing will have 
greater power to assuage your sor- 
row, than the recollections of your 
past fidelity, in training up your 
child for heaven. 

lf these efforts have been made, 
and have been attended by the or- 
dinary blessing of God, your cliild 
may give evidence at a very early 
age of his affection for his Saviour, 
and of his preparation for another 
world. 

But although you may survive 
your children, they will probably 
survive you. You will have to 
leave them in a world of tempta- 
tion and danger, with no sufficient 
protector, unless you can have se- 
cured for them the protection of a 
friend above. When your last 
hours are passing, and the world 
begins to recede from view, its va- 
tious ties will, one after another, 
be sundered and broken; but, after 
all others are gone, the bond which 
connects you with your child will 
still cling. That link will be the 
last to be severed; so that when 
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you are willing and desirous to 
leave every thing else that is 
earthly, your heart will still linger 
about your fireside, and affection 
for a beloved child will make you 
cling to life. How happy will it 
be for you at such a time, to feel 
that God will be a parent to the 
orphans,—and that you separate 
from them only for a time. If 
your faithful instructions have in- 
stilled the principles of piety into 
their hearts, you can have this hap- 
piness: and you can with peaceful 
resignation commit them to God’s 
care, assured that he will be their 
supporter in the temptations of 
life, and their refuge in its storms, 

Let these thoughts dwell with 
you to encourage and to strengthen 
you in your present duties. While 
you are making strenuous and 
faithful efforts to improve the cha- 
racter and strengthen the nioral 
and religious principles of your 
child, be encouraged by the as- 
surance, that long after these 
struggles shall be over, you will 
think of them and dwell upon 
them with pleasure. On the other 
hand, remember, that if you set it 
an example of sin, or act in your 
management under the influence 
of indolence or irritation, consult- 
ing present convenience without 
attempting to follow any fixed 
principles—Oh, remember, that 
though an act of unfaithfulness 
may be over in an hour, its memory 
will last, and it will bite like 


a serpent, and sting like an adder. . 


And now let me ask how you 
are fulfilling the trust reposed in 
you? When you are surrounded 
by the family circle, of which God 
has made you the centre and the 
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support—when you are seated at 
your fireside, with those loved ones 
whom God has committed to your 
charge, looking up to you for 
guidance, and example, and in- 
struction,—do you feel the re- 
sponsibilities which God has laid 
upon you? Do you preside over 
those committed to your care, as if 
you were hoping and expecting to 
present them at last before the 
throne of God, that they may be 
admitted with you to the happiness 
of heaven? Or is God a stranger 
in your households? Is the day 
commenced without asking his 
blessing; and do you extinguish 

our evening fire without acknow- 
asien the goodness and mercy 
by which you have been pre- 
served? In a word, are you 
training up children for heaven? 
or are you doing all in your power, 
by your example and your neglect, 
to make them neglect God, forget 
the judgment, and suffer life to 
pass away, without preparation for 
the scenes at its close. 

A word, before I close, to chil- 
dren. You see the greatness of 
the load of responsibility and care 
which God has laid upon your pa- 
rents. Will you lighten the load, 
or will you add more and more to 
its weight, until it presses down 
your father or mother to the dust! 
Oh! help them. Be dutiful and 
affectionate; remember their many 
labours for you with gratitude; 
listen attentively to their instruc- 
tions; and help, by your interest 
in religion, their own progress in 
piety. Thus will you smooth their 
paths here, and be united with 
them in perpetual peace and hap- 
piness hereafter. 
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CONGREGATIONALISM. 


CHRISTIANITY is a system; but 
few minds are either able or in- 
clined to assign to each truth its 
relative station, and to appreciate 
the symmetry of the whole. The 
subjects ‘of controversy have often 
been removed from their proper 
place, and hence have impercep- 
tibly escaped the dominion of 
ne which, if fairly 
applied, would have decided the 
contest. 

The evil result is clearly dis- 
cernible in the angry and appa- 
rently interminable disputes to 
which the natere of a Christian 


-church has given rise. Contro- 


versies on this point have proceeded 
on the assumed maxim, that the 


Jaws relating to a religious com- 


munity are an extraneous appen- 
dage rather than a natural modi- 
fication of the principles of prac- 
tical godliness. An essential dif- 
ference, both in their nature and 
foundation has been supposed to 
exist between the rules which re- 
gulate an individual and those 
that relate to a multitude. In the 
one case, all have acknowledged 
the ground of obligation to be the 
will of God; on the other, many 
have contended, that our only 
guide is the dictate of expe- 
dience. No one has ever com- 
ined of a deficiency in the 
criptures respecting the duties of 
personal religion, but we are fre- 
quently informed, that God has 


‘given no regulations for the go- 


vernment of the church. 

This disjunction between the pri- 
vate and social principles is support- 
ed neither by the nature of things, 
nor the authority of revelation. 
The rules of personal piety are 
fully adequate for the orderly and 
profitable regulation of the many. 


If the motives are pure, the detail 
of their legitimate operation will 
be acceptable to God, and what 
better guarantee can we procure 
for the good and wise actions of 
a community, than those prin- 
ciples which, while they porify 
the heart, improve the judgment, 
and awaken the conviction of 
human weakness, establish a con- 
fidence in the direction and 
care of the Almighty! If we 
ean safely leave an individual to 
act according to his own views of 
propriety, without suggesting purer 
precepts, or sublimer inducements 
than the Bible presents, why may 
we not leave a society to the im- 
pulse of its own principles, the 
merits of whose collective exer- 
tions can result merely from the 
virtue of each member, and whose 
moral vigour is established and 
strengthened by sympathy? Let 
it, moreover, be remembered, that 
unless we assign to true Christians 
the entire right of regulating their 
religious affairs, we have no alter- 
native left but that of resigning the 
church to the government of the 
world. 

The perfect adequacy, more- 
over, of the common principles of 
personal religion to regulate the 
ordinary affairs and meet the 
exigencies of Christian communi- 
ties, will be made apparent by a 
consideration of the nature of god- 
liness itself. Its essence is love — 
** love is the fulfilling of the law.” 
Of the twofold aspects of this 
simple principle, love to man is 
pineipally concerned in the ma- 
nagement of the public interests of 
religion ; and the legitimate work- 
ings of this one principle will se- 
cure all the purposes of Christian 
fellowship. lt will incline the 
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church to receive even the weak 
in faith; and will induce them to 
exclude the workers of iniquity, 
whose presence might prove as 
injurious to themselves, as it would 
destroy the peace of the body. 
A regard to the prosperity of the 
Christian community and the wel- 
fare of the world would suggest 
the propriety of selecting and sup- 
porting competent instructors. 
Nor would the principle of bro- 
therly kindness be less prompt to 
convince all, that whatever exer- 
tions were requisite to uphold the 
interests of religion should be re- 
quired of those only who were 
willing to make them. What 
more than these things is requisite 
to constitute the essential parts of 
church management? And is not 
the one principle of Christian love 
the only legitimate and fully ade- 
quate guarantee that all these acts 
will be well performed? Sucha 
constitution, however, as this, is no- 
thing more than genuine Congrega- 
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tionalism ; and thus the great prin- 
ciples for which our body manitests 
so warm an attachment are nothing 
more than a natural modification 
of practical godliness. Our pria- 
ciples of church government are 
the priuciples of religion. 

Were, then, the rules of per- 
sonal piety the only evidence we 
could plead in support of our prio- 
ciples, as Congregationalists, we 
can exhibit sufficient authority for 
our proceedings. It is almost 
needless, however, to add, that 
apostolic practice, and direct pre- 
cept, confirm our views beyond all 
reasonable contradiction; nor 
should the friends of establish- 
ments close their eyes to the two 
corroborated and well attested 
facts, that the decay of piety leads 
to the first alliance between the 
church and the state; while its 
revival in the present day seems 
to threaten the destruction of that 
unscriptural coalition, 

G, 





CHURCH RULES AND REGULATIONS, 


To the Editors—My mind has 
lately been much directed to the 
consideration of the subject of 
“Church Rules and Regulations,” 
as they exist in some of the Inde- 
pendent Churches of Protestant 
Dissenters. I say in some, for I 
know of many whose only rule 
seems to be—** that they shall have 
no rule at all.” 

I think mych good would be 
done if pious, able, and experi- 
enced ministers would, through the 
medium of your valuable pages, 
furnish the public with copies of 
the Rules by which their respec- 
tive churches are governed, leaving 
it to their prudence to attach their 
signatures or not. 


Chillingworth’s oft-repeated de- 


claration, ‘* The Bible, the Bible 
only, is the religion of Protestants,” 
has been warped to a purpose that 
I would hope it was not originally 
intended to serve. It forms a tes- 
tudo under which the broadest lati- 
tudinarianism can and often does 
shelter itself. As Goldsmith says : 
‘* There is something so magni- 


’ ficent in the sound,” that we hardly 


dare dissect the sense it conveys. 

I knew once an opulent mem- 
ber, who, when his minister meek- 
ly admonished him for his irre- 
gular attendance at public wor- 
ship, replied, *‘he would not be 
priest-ridden.” He was one of 
your “‘ Bible only” men. (Matthew 
Wilks used to say of such men— 
* No; he would rather be Devil- 
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ridden. This minister had no 
church rules.) 

I knew another who, though 
thrice affectionately urged to ap- 
pear before the church, with a view 
to reconcile some _ differences, 
treated the request with scorn. 
He was an Independent, hated 
church rules, but would talk about 
the ** Bible only ;” never had ac- 
knowledged any church rules, and 
never would. He was disowned. 

I knew another instance of a 

rson who frequently absented 

imself from the sacrament,. and 
often worshipped in a_ parish 
church, But being an /ndependent, 
and there being no church rules, he 
was permitted to live a religious 
mongrel. I will give you another 
case. A person came to live at 
He called on the Inde- 

ndent minister, and desired to 
join his church. He had hitherto 
been connected with the church 
at The minister received 
him with courtesy, but said, It is 
our rule never to receive members 
without satisfactory testimonials 
from the church to which they be- 
long; I will therefore write to , 
and I will call on you as soon as L 
receive an answer. The stranger 
looked black, muttered something 
about his being independent, de- 
clined the honour of such 2 con- 
nection on such terms, said the 
minister need not. trouble himself, 
left his ministry, and joined another 











body, where inquisition was not 
made, This minister had church 
rules, and the subsequent conduct 
of the stranger has proved the wis- 
dom of one of them. 

I like the word “* Independent,” 
as it was originally used, full well, 
but, Gentlemen, has it not, like 
many words in our language, ac- 
quired a conventional (and to some 
a very convenient) meaning, far 
removed from the sense it was by 
our forefathers intended to convey. 
It would be amusing, were it not 
awful, to hear some religionists 
bluster about their independence. 
It is the god of their idolatry. Tell 
them of their responsibility to the 
only tribunal on earth which Christ 
himself has authorized; tell them 
they are amenable to its decisions, 
they will survey you with an incre- 
dulous contemptuous stare, and tell 
you ‘* We are Independents.” From 
specimens of such independency in 
the churches of Christ, I desire de- 
voutly to exclaim, ‘‘ Good Lord 
deliver us.” 

Hoping that some master-spirit 
will take up this important subject, 
will expose this hollow, meagre, 
antinomian, unscriptural pseudo- 
pot sar which arrogates to 
itself a domination over Christ’s 
people, his ordinances, his laws, 
and his sovereignty, 

I remain, yours, &c. 





DECLARATION OF FAITH AND ORDER. 


To the Editors—I wave read 
over, with no inconsiderable de- 
gree of attention, the ‘‘ Declara- 
tion of the Faith, Church Order, 
and Discipline of the Congrega- 
tional or Independent Dissenters,” 
adopted in Ma of the present 
year. I have done so, I most 


readily acknowledge, with much 
satisfaction, especially with re- 
gard to its doctrinal statements. 
If I were disposed to demur with 
regard to any part, I should refer 
to the latter division of the docu- 
ment. 

On the seventh section, under 
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this head, it is said, that “‘ The 
power of admission into any 
church, and rejection from it, they 
believe to be in the church itself, 
and to be exercised only through 
the medium of its own officers.” 
But in the fourth it is declared, 
*‘ that the New Testament autho- 
rizes every Christian church to 
elect its own officers ;” and in the 
twelfth, «* That church officers, 
whether bishops or deacons, 
should be chosen by the free 
voice of the church.” Surely this 
must have been written in haste. 

It is quite natural to ask, 
How then can a church be 
formed? Can the thing acted 
upon create the agent? Here the 
members of a church cannot be 
admitted without officers, and yet 
the church chuses their officers ! 

I am aware that it was not the 
intention of the writers of this 
declaration to assume the attitude 
of advocates or defenders; their 
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design was simply to furnish a 
statement of what they conceived 
to be the views and usages of their 
brethren in general. To say no- 
thing more of the absolute neces- 
sity for the presence of officers in 
order to the forming of a church, 
I presume there are not many In- 
dependents who would resign to 
deacons the office of being the 
medium of admitting and exclud- 
ing members ; or who would hesi- 
tate to admit and exclude mem- 
bers, even before they were fur- 
nisbed with officers. It should 
be stated, however, that it is in- 
variably regarded as the province 
of the pastor, when one has been 
chosen, to preside at all church 
meetings; and that if deacons do 
so, when there is no minister, it is 
not so much in virtue of their office, 
as because they are regarded as 
leading or chief men amongst the 
brethren. 

Tenax. 





THE NEW CONGREGATIONAL HYMN BOOK, 


To the Editors,—I am glad to find 
that the ‘* Congregational Union” 
has appointed a Committee to pre- 
pare and publish a volume of 
Hymns, as a ‘“ Supplement” to 
those of Watts. 

On many accounts, such a vo- 
lume is desirable; but -before it is 
prepared and published, will you 
allow me, with all deference, to 
throw out a few suggestions on the 
subject. 

1. The Hymns should be select 
and specific. 

It has never been my good for- 
tune to meet with a “ selection” or 
‘‘ appendix” which has reached 
my ‘ beau ideal” of a ‘ Supple- 
ment” to the volume of the ‘* sweet 
singer of Istael.” The selections 


are, for the most part, too bulky 
and expensive, and have, by no 
means, supplied the deficiencies of 
Watts. hey are most copious 
where Watts is abundant, and 
defective in those very respects for 
which a poprrenentry volume has 
been thought necessary. 

On all the pf subjects ot 
devotion and praise, Watts is suffi- 
ciently numerous. Hymns suita- 
ble to some particular subjects 
and occasions are chiefly wanted ; 
and these should be so arranged 
as to be found without the trouble 
of running through a long index, 
and turning to twenty or thirty 
Hymns, more or less, before one 
can be found adapted to the occa- 
sion. 
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2. The Hymns selected should 
be suitable for Congregational wor- 
ship. 

This is by no means the case 
with all the Hymns, either in 
Watts or his successors. Hymns 
for public worship should be direct 
addresses to the Deity. Nothing 
is more inappropriate than lec- 
turing or preaching in prayer. The 
like impropriety is manifest when 
the Hymns used on public occa- 
sions are mere metrical exhorta- 
tions, or illustrations of truth and 
experience in modulated rhyme. 
Many of our most admired ‘* com- 
posures” are poems rather than 
hymns—descriptions of God and 
salvation than ascriptions of praise 
to the Eternal—statements of expe- 
rience and delineations of character 
rather than expressions of devout 
and grateful emotion: in fact, they 
are addresses to men, and not to 
God—wmutual exhortations, and not 
united thanksgivings—soliloquies 
and meditations instead of prayer 
and praise. 

If, in some few cases, it may be 
deemed proper for a Hymn to com- 
mence with a statement of truth, 
or duty, or experience, with a view 
to excite devotional feelings, it 
should terminate with the expres- 
sion of those feelings in supplica- 
tion or praise to the Almighty. 
Montgomery’s beautiful Hymn or 
Prayer is a delightful specimen of 
sacred song, designed alike to ex- 
cite and to give utterance to de- 
vout emotion. If faulty in any 
respect, it is that too little oppor- 
tunity is afforded, by its length, 
to give expression to the feelings, 
awakened by the sublime and af- 
fecting description of the nature 
and examples of prayer. 

' The objection now made does 
not refer to Hymns designed for 
private use or secret worship. They 
may be admirable guides and sti- 
mulants of devotion, when the op- 


portunity is afforded, to pour out 
the soul before God. They may 
instruct and console the mind in 
seasons of affliction, and trial, and 
death; but for Congregational 
worship, let such only be selected 
and published as can be really sung 
in public, and furnish a medium for 
expressing, in a direct act of wor- 
ship, the desires and the emotions, 
the gratitude and the complaints of 
the worshipper. 

As brevity will be an important 
consideration with the committee, 
they may, probably, find it neces- 
sary to abridge some of the Hymns 
about to be inserted in their col- 
lection. This should be done as 
rarely as possible, and when neces- 
sary, the greatest taste and discri- 
mination will be requisite to pre- 
serve both the sense and the poe- 
try of the author. 

The compilers should, however, 
scrupulously retain, unless in a case 
of gross impropriety and inaccu- 
racy, the language, and rhyme, and 
imagery of the composer. This 
is not always done in modern ap- 
pendixes, collections, &c. Verbal 
and lineal alterations may be de- 
tected in many of the Hymns se- 
lected both from Watts and others. 

John Wesley mutilated several 
of Watts’s sacred songs, and in- 
serted them in his celebrated vo- 
lume of Hymns. A more modern 
instance, in our own denomination, 
of supposed amendment, but really 
miserable alteration, may be given. 

In Watts, 92d Psalm, 1st part, 
6th verse, instead of 

“ Sin, my worst enemy before, 

Shall vex my eyes and ears no more ; 

My inward foes shall all be slain, 

Nor Satan break my peace in vain;” 

We have 

“ Sin, their worst enemy before, 

Molests and threatens them no more ; 

Anointed with fresh oil, they stand 

‘A glorious and triumphant bund.” 

How insipid, spiritless, and 
Sternholdish,- compared with the 
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original! Watts’s verse is not in 
his best style, but there is a unity, 
an energy, and appropriateness, 
which we look for in vain in the 
supposed improvement. 

This, it is to be regretted, is not 
a solitary instance. 

3. Haste, in bringing out the 
volume, should be avuided. Time 
will be necessary to compare, col- 
late, and perfect the copy. It 
should not be published until it 
can be pronounced a_ standard 
volume, so that no alterations or 
transpositions may be required in 
future editions. If, in the lapse 
of years, it may be deemed de- 
sirable to have additional Hymns, 
let them be published as an ap- 
pendix to the previous editions, 
and published separately also, for 
the convenience of those who have 
the older copies. Great inconve- 
nience is felt by the public when 
every successive edition varies from 
the former, so as to render previous 
copies comparatively useless. 

An instance of this kind is fur- 
nished in Russell’s Appendix, per- 
haps the most popular supplement 
to Watts in our denomination. 

Considerable alterations were 
made between the first and third 
editions, If any attempted im- 
provement took place between the 
third and ninth editions, I have not 
ascertained, but betwixt the ninth 
and thirteenth there is very consi- 
derable variation. Nearly fifty 
hymns in the former are omitted in 
the latter; but in the latter, 120 
hymns are not subjoined, but in- 
terspersed through the book, so as, 
in many cases, to alter the position 
of the hymns retained of the former 
edition. 

The thirteenth edition was pub- 
lished only last year, since which 
period another edition has come 
out. It would naturally be sup- 
posed, that the improvements on 
this improvement were at an end ; 
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but in the fourteenth edition, pub- 
lished within a year of the former, 
there are variations almost as nu- 
merous as before. Nearly sixty 
hymns of the thirteenth edition are 
omitted,and supplied by others, not 
in their identical places, so as to 
preserve the paging and numbering 
of the hyms alike, but interspersed, 
in many instances, through other 
sn of the volume. To this 
ast edition are appended about 
thirty hymns never before inserted. 

When Dr. Rippon thought it 
necessary to enlarge his selection, 
some years since, he had the con- 
sideration and the prudence to pub- 
lish the additional hymns as a sup- 
plement, with the exception of a 
few, which were numbered and 
paged as the second and third parts 
of hymns already published, so as 
to preserve the uniformity of the 
numbers, and to enable the pur- 
chasers to have the entire hymns 
bound up with any edition they had 
previously published. 

This was sufficiently inconve- 
nient, but was a preferable mode 
of proceeding to the one just ani- 
madverted upon. 

In conclusion, 1 trust the ar- 
rangement of the volume will be 
simple and complete—the indexes 
copivus, as well of subjects and 
texts, as of lines and sections. The 
price should be moderate. <A 
cheap edition should be published 
for eighteen pence, that the peor 
may be able to purchase for them- 
selves. The objects proposed to 
be assisted by the profits of the 
volume should. be distinctly speci- 
fied, asan inducement to its more 
general adoption, that whilst the 
congregations are uniting in cele- 
brating the worship of Jehovah, 
they may have the satisfaction of 
knowing they have assisted in re- 
lieving the necessities of their fel- 
low-creatures. 


Somerset. A, 
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POETRY. 


ON THE PASSING OF THE BILL FOR THE ABOLITION OF 
SLAVERY. 


{In the following lines the author has availed himself of a —- generally 


conceded to poets—that of considering a thing as already done, o} 


the doing of which 


there exists a sufficient probability, At the same time, in sober seriousness, he is 
not without his misgivings as to the actual working of the bill recently passed in favour 
of our long-injured fellow-creatures in the West Indies.] 


Sout, shout for Britain’s glory ! 
Her fame at length is clear ; 
Go write it in her story, 
Aye, write the day, the year, 
When rising in her majesty, she spoke 
The word that shiver’d the oppressor’s 
yoke! 


Too long her brow was darken’d 
By Slavery’s black’ning stain ; 
Too long to guilt she hearken’d, 
Nor heard th’ oppress’d complain :— 
But now her voice hath hushed the 
sufferer's moan, 
And Freedom now may call her all her 
own. 


Her laurels now are greener, 
They bear no wither’d leaf ; 
Her scutcheon now is cleaner, 
It hath no line of grief; 
And when her sons their shouts of triumph 
raise, 
No vengeance-asking yell shall mar her 
praise. 
The tyrant’s chain is broken, 


The tor’s brand, 
Since Britain’s voice hath epekem, 


Drops from his palsied h 
And peace and love, that long had ceas’d 
to smile, 
Now ent my blessings o’er each sunny 
e. 


On every side appearing, 
From where their ruins lie; 
The shattered fanes are rearing 
Their hallow’d heads on high— 
Soon to re-echo with the thrilling peal 
Of freedmen singing of the joys they feel. 


Shout, for the night is bright’ning 
Into glad and glorious day ; 
And the sun of truth enlight’ning 
All people with his ray, 
Is rising fast and faster on our sight, 
Soon to enwrap the nations in his light. 


And with our shouts be blended 
His name, the good, the wise, 
Who, since his work was ended, 
Hath sought his native skies ; * 
He waited but to see the conflict o'er, 
Then meekly laid him down—tostrive no 


more ! 
W.L.A, 





“The illustrious Wilberforce—clarum 
et venerabile nomen! Of his death we 
may justly speak in the language of Plato, 
regarding that of his master Socrates :— 
“Hoe 9 reXeurn nuiv éyevéro advdpoc, 
eo nyeic gamer ay, rwy Tore by 
éreipaOnpey, apicrov Kae GdAdwe 

povywrarov Kae éixacordrov.-— 

hado. ap. fin. en edit, Serrani. 
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A Speech delivered at the Meeting of the 
Committee of the Edinburgh Voluntary 
Church Association. By A. C. Dick, 
Esq. Edinburgh. 1832. 

Examination of the Equity and Expe- 
diency of Ecclesiastical Establishments. 
Second Edition. Edinburgh. 1832. 

The Whole Question of Ecclesiastical Esta- 
blishments stated and considered. Edin- 
burgh. 1833. 

Report of the Speeches delivered at the 
Public Meeting of the Voluntary Church 
Association, held in Broughton Place 
Church, on Tuesday, the 29th January, 
1833. By Drs. Peddie, Ritchie, and 
Brown; Reverends W.L. Alexander, 
M.A.; and David King; and Adam 
Black and J. W. Hay, Esqrs. Second 
Edition. Edinburgh. 1833. 

Report of the Speeches delivered at the 
Public Meeting of the Glasgow VYolun- 
tary Church Association. 12mo, Glas- 
gow. 1832. 

Report of the Speeches delivered at the 
Formation of the Perthshire Voluntary 
Church Association. Edinburgh. 1833. 

The Voluntary Church Magazine. Nos. I. 
-- VIII. Glasgow. 1833. 


THe above form a pretty accurate 
list of the more important publi- 
cations which have recently issued 
from the press, under the patron- 
age and superintendance of the 
Voluntary Church Associations of 
Edinburgh and Glasgow. Of the 
existence of these societies, as 
well as of their avowed object, 
our readers must be already aware. 
Their institution forms one of the 
most remarkable events of the pre- 
sent day, and the success which has 
attended their efforts, one of the 
most palpable indications of the 
progress of public opinion towards 
the final settlement of the very 
N.S. No. 108. 


important question that has given 
rise to their formation. Every 
thing connected with them is de- 
serving of notice, as peculiarly il- 
lustrative of the spirit of the age, 
and of the necessary progress of 
truth. The part of the island in 
which they have arisen—the in- 
dividuals by whom they have been 
principally supported—the unpa- 
ralleled rapidity with which they 
have been multiplied over the 
whole face of the country—and 
the extraordinary and almost incre- 
dible success which has attended 
their exertions, as exhibited not 
merely in the numbers that are 
starting up in every direction, to 
support and advocate their cause, 
but still more in the state of almost 
infatuated desperation, to which 
the clergy and their adherents have 
been driven by them—are circum- 
stances which combine to render 
them subjects of interesting and 
important consideration to every 
reflecting mind. Their existence 
is, in fact, one of the phenomena— 
one of the ‘* daring instances,” to 
use the langnage of Bacon, upon 
a correct appreciation and accurate 
comprehension of which depends, 
in no small degree, our proper esti- 
mate of the real character and 
obvious tendency of the age in 
which we live. They are, in a pe-~ 
culiar sense, the institutions of the 
present day. The man who, twenty 
or thirty years ago, should have 
predicted their existence, would 
have been laughed at for his folly. 
At that time Dissenterism in Scot- 
land was a thing mers * known, 
5 
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and very little thought of, Con- 
fined to the comparatively uninflu- 
ential body of Congregationalists, it 
had no existence, save in a few of 
the larger towns, and even there, 
speaking generally, its light was 
but dimly exhibited. The great 
mass of the people was divided 
between those who conformed to 
the Establishment as it is, and 
those who conformed to it as they 
thought it ought to be. Respecting 
the propriety of an established re- 
ligion, there was no question be- 
tween the Presbyterians of the 
church and the Presbyterians of the 
Secession, or of the Relief. The 
jus divinum of a civil establish- 
ment of Christianity was a matter 
which no one ever presumed to 
call into discussion; it was tacitly 
admitted on all sides, and the 
whole force of their controversies 
turned upon certain abuses, as they 
were then termed, which had in- 
sensibly crept into the system, and 
which, to one party, appeared, if 
not positive ornaments, at least 
very harmless appendages, while, 
to the other, they seemed the fatal 
sources of all those evils which 
now they have learued to trace to 
a deeper and more permanently in- 
fluential cause. But, firmly as 
their attachment to an establish- 
ment of religion by the civil power 
was held and expressed by the 
early seceders, they had, in re- 
tiring from its communion, taken 
the fest step towards arriving at a 
sounder conclusion and juster views 
of ecclesiastical polity. They had 
emerged from the region of inte- 
rested prejudice into a more open 
and expansive field. They had 
escaped from the ‘castle height 
of indolence ;” and though not a 
few of its obscuring and obfus- 
eating influences still lingered 
around them, they were, neverthe- 
less, happy in having exchanged its 
dim and loaded atmosphere for a 


clearer and healthier scene. They 
had placed themselves, in fact, in a 
situation to be affected by the salu- 
tary influences of public opinion ; 
so that instead of locating their 
camp by the side of the stream, 
as a melancholy and pining land- 
mark of by-gone times, they were 
necessitated to embark upon its 
surface and follow, or, as they 
might, direct its course, The con- 
sequence has been, as might have 
been expected, a growing attach- 
ment to truth for its own sake, and 
a gradual relinquishment of former 
opinions for those which are more 
in accordance with the demands 
of reason, and the prescriptions of 
the divine word, With very few 
exceptions, the entire body of the 
United Secession Church, as well 
as of the Relief Synod, may be 
now considered as decided oppo- 
nents of any civil establishment of 
religion. To this desirable con- 
summation various incidental cir- 
cumstances, all arising, however, 
out of the progress of public opi- 
nion, have greatly contributed ; 
but, perhaps, the credit of it is 
mainly attributable, in so far as 
humap instrumentality is concern- 
ed, to the masterly productions of 
Mr. Marshall, of Kirkintulloch, 
aud the late Mr. Ballantyne, both 
ministers of the United Secession 
Church. The work of the latter, 
entitled ‘* A Comparison of Esta- 
blished and Dissenting Churches,” 
is distinguished at once for the 
vigour of its reasonings, and the 
minute accuracy of its multifarious 
details, and has not, as far as we 
are aware, received any thing in 
the shape even of a pretended re- 
ply. Against the publications of 
Mr. Marshall, however, the adhe- 
rents of the Scottish Establishment 
have directed all their energy, and 
by so doing, have materially ad- 
vanced the cause they wished to 
destroy. The mingled insolence 
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of their vituperation, and flimsiness 
of their arguments—the loftiness 
of their assumptions admirably con- 
trasting with the emptiness of their 
reasonings—and the truly Stanho- 
pian style in which they “ ex- 
pressed feebly with their forcible 
voice” the very elevated notions on 
matters of ecclesiastical polity, 
which it pleased them to entertain, 
predated an impression of the utter 
weakness of their cause in the pub- 
lic mind, which is still exerting its 
influence in undermining their po- 
sition, and loosening the hold which 
the established clergy have long had 
upon the respect and esteem of the 
people of Scotland. So strongly, in- 
deed, was public attention excited to 
the question, that the adoption of 
some means by which correct infor- 
mation on the question should be cir- 
culated, and especially by which it 
might be preserved in the form in 
which it was originally broached, 
as a religious question, having re- 
ference to the grand principles of 
the kingdom of Christ, and not as 
a mere question of political expe- 
diency, the general aspect of which 
might change with circumstances, 
became a measure not only advis- 
able, but absolutely necessary. 
As the most likely means to ac- 
complish this end, Voluntary 
Church Associations were formed ; 
the object of which should be the 
defence and propagation of correct 
and scriptural views of the nature 
of the Christian kingdom, and the 
various principles and requirements 
of Christian law. Of these the 
first formed was that in the metro- 
polis, which had its origin in a 
friendly conference of the several 
ministers in the city and neigh- 
bourhood, whose sentiments were 
in favour of the principles of dis- 
sent, together with some of the 
most efficient and public spirited 
laymen connected with their re- 
spective covgregations. At this 
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meeting, individuals of various re- 
ligious bodies were present; Pres- 
byterians, Congregationalists, (both 
Baptist and Pedo-baptist,) and 
Episcopalians. The mention of 
the last class may, perhaps, sur- 
prise some of our readers in this 
ot of the island, but they must 

ar in mind, that though, in Eng- 
land, an Episcopalian is almost sy- 
nonymous with a Churchman, the 
case is very different in the north. 
There an arias is, by law, 
a Dissenter; and in such a case, 
what a man is, de jure, he is very 
apt also to become de facto. Be 
this, however, as it may, no maw, 
as we have been given to under- 
stand, was more active or zealous 
in forming the Voluntary Charch 
Association at Edinburgh than the 
excellent and talented minister of 
St. James's, in that city. At a 
subsequent meeting, a committee 
was appointed, a declaration of 
fundamental principles adopted, 
laws and regulations formed, and 
certain resolutions passed, all of 
which were immediately published 
in the leading newspapers of the 
city. In a short time the forma- 
tion of a similar society was an- 
nounced at Glasgow; and the ex- 
ample was speedily followed in 
almost all the towns and principal 
villages of Scotland. The Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow Societies thas 
committed to the public, began to 
issue tracts in defence and exposi- 
tion of their principles; and public 
meetings of both societies were 
soon after held, at which resolu« 
tions were passed, and speeches 
delivered, which were subsequently’ 
published under the titles prefixed 
to this article. Of these various 
publications it is not oar intention 
to enter into any thing like a formal 
review ; but a few remarks upon 
the important principles which 
they so ably advocate, as well as 
upon the plan which the Societies, 
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by which they are issued, have 
adopted of propagating their senti- 
ments, may not be altogether unin- 
teresting or unprofitable to our 
readers. In presenting these re- 
marks, we shall studiously avail 
ourselves of every opportunity of 
allowing our northern brethren to 
be the exponents of their own sen- 
timents.* 

The first principle laid down and 
established by these Societies is, 
that civil establishments of religion 
are founded on the assumption of a 
right on the part of the magistrate, 
which neither reason nor religion 
authorises. Such Institutions have 
appeared in different forms, some 
more grossly subversive of the 
rights of conscience than others, 
but in every, even their mildest, 
form they are liable to the objection 
just stated. For what are the es- 
sential elements of an Establish- 
ment? According to Dr. Paley, 
they are—“ 1.A clergy, or an order 
of men secluded from other profes- 
sions, to attend upon the services 
of religion; 2. A legal provision 
for the maintenance of the clergy; 
and 3. The confining of that pro- 
vision to the teachers of a particu- 
lar sect of Christianity.” Now 
placing the first of these elements 
out of the question, as not in itself 
a distinctive feature of an establisb- 
ment, though, of course, essential 





* Besides the pamphlets directly pub- 
lished under the superintendance of the 
Voluntary Associations, the agitation of 
controversy has called forth many very 
able trea upon the voluntary side of 
the question. Among these the Sermon 
of Dr. Wardlaw, recently noticed in this 
periodical, the Considerations on Eccle- 
siastical Establishments, of Dr. Heugh, 
and the tract entitled “  Segreye om 
Establishments posed alike to Poli- 
tical Equity tod Christian Law,” by 
Rev. D. Young, of Perth, are entitled 
to particular mention. We have read 
no! better on the subject than some 
parts of Mr. Young’s masterly produc- 
tion. 


to it, let us see what the realizing 
the other two elements involves. 
Paley admits that the Established 
Church is only one sect among 
many, not originally possessing any 
superior claim to the favour of 
the civil power, over the others, 
but raised by that favour to the 
distinction of being legally sup- 
ported—that is, at the public ex- 
pense. In raising this sect over 
others, it is obvious that the civil 
magistrate assuines to himself the 
right of deciding what is right and 
what is wrong in matters of reli- 
gion, not for himself, in which case 
he would be acting not only harm- 
lessly, but well; but for others, 
for the entire population in fact, 
over whom he exercises power. 
Selection must imply decision ; 
and the decision of a magistrate, 
in his official capacity, is a deci- 
sion not for himself, but for the 
public. Now is this a right with 
the possession of which any human 
being ought to be intrusted? Has 
not God addressed the truths of 
his word to men as individuals? 
And will he not reckon with them 
as individuals for the way in which 
they have received his message? 
If so, whence comes the right of 
any one man to judge or interpret 
authoritatively for another? Is 
not this to make religion consist, 
not in the belief of the truth, but 
in the belief of the magistrate’s 
opinion of the truth? Surely there 
is presumption here ! 

It will not do to say, in reply to 
this, that this is an extreme view 
of the case, and that no such vio- 
lation of ;the rights of conscience, 
as the above remarks would seem 
to imply, is ever likely to be per- 
petrated by any Christian govern- 
ment. We question very much 
whether an appeal to history 
would not bear us out to the fullest 
extent of our statement; but this is 
not the point now in hand. We 
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are arguing upon the validity of a 
tight, unquestionably and of ne- 
cessity assumed by the civil ma- 
gistrate in establishing “a _parti- 
cular sect of Christianity ;” and 
our objections are not to be par- 
ried by an appeal to the mode in 
which circumstances, or the pres- 
sure of advancing civilization may 
compel him to use thaf right. 
If the assumption be unjustifiable 
in itself, it matters not to the ar- 
gument in what degree it may be 
exercised. The man that swindles 
another out of his property is not 
so bad, perhaps, as the man who 
knocks another down, and takes 
his property by force ; but we have 
yet to learn, that the right of the 
former to what he meanly pilfers 
is more justifiable than that of the 
latter to what he boldly steals. 

But here we are met by the ar- 
gument, that it is not the will of 
the chief magistrate that determines 
which sect is to be established, but 
the will of the majority of the na- 
tion, which will, conveyed to him 
by the proper channels, he enacts 
into a‘law. This certainly pre- 
sents another view of the question, 
but one which, as far as we can 
see,is quite as objectionable as the 
former. We must, no doubt, 
grant, that if the majority of a na- 
tion are determined to have an 
established religion, the minority 
must, of course, submit; but surely 
this does not settle the question of 
right, or prevent the minority from 
asking, whether, in so acting, 
might may not be mistaken for 
right. Upon what principle is the 
claim of the majority to dictate in 
matters of conscience to the mi- 
nority to be defended, if the claim 
of one man over another be re- 
jected. Surely what is individually 
wrong can never be collectively 
right; nor can that which is a 
crime in one man become less a 
crime by being divided among thou- 
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sands. It is useless to say, that 
the opinion of the majority is more 
likely to be correct than that of a 
single individual, Perhaps it is; 
but the question is—has the ma- 
jority a right to enforce what is 
even correct against the conscien- 
tious convictions of their country- 
men? Besides, in such a case, 
who is to be judge of what is cor- 
rect and what is not? It is affirm- 
ed, that the majority must be in- 
Jallibly in the right? Does not ex- 
perience testify to the contrary? 
and will not common sense accord 
in the verdict? Let no one fling 
at us the trite maxim, “‘ Vox populi, 
voz Dei.” 1n matters of religion, 
the voice of the people, as a peo- 
ple, never has been the voice of 
God, and never will be, until the 
kingdom of Christ is established in 
the earth. ‘* The carnal mind is 
enmity against God; for it is not 
subject to the law of God, neither 
indeed can be.” 

When we come to look at the 
practical adjustment of the ques- 
‘tion, we find the advocates of this 
principle sadly perplexed by cer- 
tain untoward circumstances, which 
tend to place them in the awkward 
dilemma of either consenting to 
the establishment of gross error, or 
to an acknowledgment that, how- 
ever they may talk of the will of 
the majority being the rule, it is, 
after all, the will of the chief ma- 
gistrate that settles both the cre- 
denda and the agenda of an esta- 
blished religion. Let us suppose, 
for instance, that the magistrate 
is himself one of the miuority, 
and the question comes to be— 
What is he to do? Is he to legis- 
late against his conscience, and 
employ that power, for the exer- 
cise of which he is responsible to 
God, in the support, defence, and 

opagation of what he confidently 

lieves to be error? Or is he to 
have one conscience for himself and 
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another for his people? Or if he 
happen to reign over more nations 
than one, is he to have a separate 
conscience adjusted to the prevail- 
ing system in each? According 
to this view of the subject, the 
position of our Sovereign, or ra- 
ther of his established conscience- 
keeper, the Lord Chancellor, is not 
much to be envied. 


** In England ” says one of the speak- 
ers at the Edinburgh meeting, ‘* the con- 
science is Episcopalian ; s0 much so, that 
we have been told, did his Majesty 
enter a dissenting meeting-house, he 
would hazard hiscrown Well, does his 
Majesty come to Edinburgh, he, though 
the head of the Church, must become a 
Dissenter like myself (doleful thought !) 
or the Chancellor must produce a Presby- 
terianconscience. Again, does he touch 
at Dublin? (and why not?) he must 
assume a ‘ Church-of- England-in- Ireland’ 
one: Does he pass over to his Hano- 
verian dominions? (and why not?) a 
Lutheran conscience must be produced. 
Does he visit Canada? he must obtain a 
Popish conscience ; aye, and if he pass 
into India, why should he not have a 
Brahminical conscience ?”—Dr. Ritchie’s 
Speech, p. 11. 

To burden the head of the 
church with so large a store of 
things so difficult to keep as con- 
science generally proves to be, is, 
to say the least, not quite dutiful 
in those who owe their “ beloved 
Establishment” to his bounty. But, 
seriously, these questions present a 
difficulty to those advoeates of es- 
tablishments, who hold that the 
religion of the majority should be 
the religion of the state, which they 
have never honestly and fairly met. 
The point still remains by them un- 
settled, what is to be done when the 
majority is grossly in error? They 
easily perceive that to establish 
error would be wrong, and they as 
cleasly perceive that not to esta- 
blish it in the case supposed is to 
abandon the principle on which 
they would defend establishments. 
De they, then, give up their argu- 
ment? Ohno! They cannot es- 
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cape one of the horns of the di- 
lemma, but in order to make their 
seat on it somewhat easier, they 
wrap around it the webs of a dis- 
honest sophistry, and with con- 
summate effrontery tell their an- 
ditors, that instead of being the 
place to which, by the force of 
their assailants, they have been 
involuntarily driven, it is just the 
place which, of all others, they 
most prefer and rejoice in. 

Thus, in a work lately published, 
we are told, “that it is the law 
of all society, and the first principle 
of political right, that the mino- 
rity yield to the majority,” and 
that ‘‘if we deny this principle, we 
overturn the basis of government, 
and refuse subjection to all autho- 
rity.” By and bye, however, the 
author recollects that, according to 
this principle, as applied to the ci- 
vil establishment of religion, the 
establishment of Ireland should be 
popish. Alas! how often do those 
awkward, stubborn things, facts, 
spoil the nicest theories! But the 
author, nothing daunted puts a 
good face on the matter, and thus 
dissertates: ‘‘ Ireland, like India, 
is in peculiar circumstances; and it 
were a violation, not of the duty 
of our government only, but of the 
elearest principles of political pru- 
dence, to follow the will of the 
majority of that nation, and esta- 
blish a religion which is not only 
false, but unfavourable to civil or- 
der and to the temporal interests of 
society.”* So after all, it seems 
that there are cases in which the mi- 
nority may refuse to yield to the 
majority, without ‘‘ overturning the 
basis of governments;” denying 
“the first principle of political 
right ;” and breaking “ the laws of 





* Defence of Establishments. By the 
Reviewer of Mr. Marshall’s Sermon, in 
the Edinburgh Christian Instructor. 
p- 60. 
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all society :”—when, namely, the 
minority happens to include the 
men of power. But is not this a 
virtual relinquishment of the prin- 
ciple upon which this author de- 
feuds establishments? And would 
it not have been a few degrees 
more honest, though not, perhaps, 
quite so pleasant, to have admitted 
the difficulty, rather than to have 
sought to confound truth by all 
this pedantic jargon about “ civil 
order,” ‘* political. prudence,” and 
** temporal interests of society ?” 

We have dwelt more at length 
than we at first intended, upon this 
branch of the controversy, but the 
prominency which the circum- 
stances of the discussion, as car- 
ried on in the North, have given to 
it, must be our apology. We now 
proceed to the second great charge 
urged by the Voluntary Church 
Associations against civil establish- 
ments of religion; viz. that they 
are unjust. On this head let us 
hear Dr. Ritchie. 

* Are not civil establishments unjust to 
the Christian whose lot has unhappily 
been cast within their pale, as depriving 
him of the opportunity of doing his duty, 
by supporting the ordinances of religion ; 
and thus filching from him a privilege 
beqneathed to him by his Lord? They 
are assuredly unjust to the Dissenter, 
shutting him up to the painful alternative 
of homologating* what his conscience tells 
him to be sin, or of suffering for his re- 
fasal; compelling him to pay for a com- 
modity which he never receives, and does 
not ask, because he does not need it! 
What shonld be thought, Sir, ofamerchant 
who claimed the power of compelling all 


and sundries to become his customers, 


and who had the assurance to say to the 
recusant, Well, you may go, if it so please 
you, to another shop; but since mine is 
open, for every pound you expend else- 
where, you must lay your account to pay 
me twenty shillings? How would a state- 
clergyman feel on being presented witha 
bill ¥ a merchant whom he had never 
employed, and being pressed, under pain 
of immediate imprisonment, to pay down 





* “Homologating,” Anglice, acceding 
to. 


Reviewer. 
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the amount, on the plea that he should 
have employed him? Yet this, so far as I 
can see, isa case parallel to the claims of an 
established clergyman upon a dissenter. Is 
not one reminded of Virgil’s oxen “ Fertis 
aratra nonvowis?” Are not establishments 
unjust in securing provision for the man 
who does not work, and making none for 
the working man because he works? Are 
they not unjust, as constituting an exclu- 
sive sect, and thus depriving the religious 
community of talents which, otherwise, 
they might command, and which they, 
not unequivocally, shew, that were it in 
their power, they would prefer.” — Speech 
at the Voluntary Church Association Meet- 
ing. p- 101. 

These sentences are not, perhaps, 
remarkable for the purity of their 
English, or the elegance of their 
construction, but they contain a 
forcible and common-sense view of 
the injustice of establishments of 
religion by the civil power, which 
must commend itself to the mind of 
the honest inquirer. We must 
confess we share in the obtuseness 
of vision which prevents Dr. Ritchie 
from seeing wherein an established 
sect of merchants, or tradesmen, or 
lawyers, or physicians, would be 
one whit more unjust and unequal 
than is an established sect of clergy- 
men or religionists. And yet were 
such a thing to be attempted, how 
loud would be the outcry! how fu- 
rious the opposition! unless, indeed, 
the very proposal of such a mea- 
sure were received with such utter 
scorn and derision as to render all 
opposition needless. It is only the 
influence of habit and old associa- 
tion that makes men slow to dis- 
cover the same iniquity io the civil 
establishment of religion. Anti- 
quity has thrown itscloak over these 
institutions, and men have insensi- 
bly succumbed to an imposition 
which they imagined to be proper 
only because it was old. But who 
does not see that here prejudice bas 
usurped the place of reason, and 
lingers, pigris radicibus, unwilling 
to be torn from its illegitimate ele- 
vation? A measure, originally bad, 
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does not, surely, become better by 
merely becoming older. In that 
case, rotten boroughs and slavery 
would have been two of the best 
things connected with our institu- 
tions and policy; and the groans of 
certain individuals over their ex- 
tinction must be reverenced as no- 
ble regrets of patriotism over the 
departed glories of our country! 
It is well for the interests of the 
nation that our statesmen were of 
a different opinion; and we trust 
the time is not far distant when the 
same course will be pursued by 
them in matters of ecclesiastical 
legislature, which they have al- 
ready, with so much honour to 
themselves and advantage to the 
country, adopted in reference to 
our representative system and co- 
lonial relations, 

The charge that civil establish- 
ments of religion are unjust, has 
been met by the assertion, that such 
institutions are public benefits, and 
ought therefore to be supported at 
the public expense. This, how- 
ever, we must deny; for such in- 
stitutions have always appeared to 
us in a very different light from 
that of being, generally speaking, 
benefits to any but those who are 
supported by them. The argu- 
ment, as it is commonly stated, 
sounds plausible enough, but it is as 
gross an instance of what logicians 
call fallacia equivocationis as can 
well be imagined. Surely, say its 
propounders, the establishment of 
a religion in a country must be a 
public benefit; and when this is 
granted, as by every Christian it 
must be without hesitation, they 
ingeniously fill up the syllogism 
with, “ the Church of England (or 
Scotland) is an establishment of 
Christianity; therefore it is a pub- 
lic benefit.” But who does not 
see, that in the middle term of the 
syllogism, the meaning of the 


words ‘*‘establishment of Chris- 
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tianity,” is very different from the 
meaning of these same words in the 
major term. It is one thing to ap- 
prove of an establishment of Chris- 
tianity in the proper sense of these 
words ; it is quite a different thing 
to approve of it in the conventional 
sense which these words have had 
affixed to them. Nothing, we con- 
ceive, can be a greater blessing to a 
nation than to have Christianity es- 
tablished among them, on the found- 
ation of its own intrinsic truth and 
importance ; but to establish it upon 
acts of parliament and statutes of hu- 
man authority, we must ever hold to 
be areflection upon its excellence, an 
impediment to its progress, if not 
an insult to its author. We shall 
have more to say on this head by 
and bye. 

In the mean time we must notice 
a somewhat novel reply to the ob- 
jection above urged, respecting the 
injustice of establishments of reli- 
gion, which has been recently, and 
in a most triumphant manner, 
brought forward by some of their 
northern defenders. It is, that the 
Established Church costs the coun- 
try nothing, and is therefore itself 
very unjustly treated when charged 
with injustice. The Established 
Church cost the country nothing! 
How strange this sounds in unso- 
phisticated ears! Never did half- 
fledged metaphysician so much as- 
tound his fire-side auditory by his 
convincing demonstration, that there 
is no heat in the fire, or sweetness 
in the sugar, as the boldly-made 
assertion of the northern apologists 
of establishments must astound 
some of our tithe-burdened and 
priest-oppressed readers. What! 
they will say, are nearly seven 
millions of tithes annually drawn 
from the industry of the country 
nothing? Are church dues and 
rates. in all their varied complexity 
of hue and character, nothing? Do 
the stones and timbers of each new 
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church that rears its spire under the 
fostering influence of parliament 
amount to nothing? If this be true, 
what ungrateful, impenetrable 
wretches we must be! How horrible 
to be sitting here grumbling about 
the burden of tithes, and all the rest 
of it, while after all, our rector, wor- 
thy, godly, disinterested man, has 
been so assiduously taking care of 
our souls (though to be sure we 
never saw him) absolutely for no- 
thing! But our readers are tired of 
wondering and exclaiming, and are 
anxious to hear more about this 
wonderful discovery which has been 
so opportunely made, just in time 
to save the falling fortunes of the 
** venerable Establishment.” Let 
them, then, peruse the following pa- 
ragraph and they will see the whole 
matter seriously stated and seriously 
refuted, though this latter, perhaps, 
is rather more than it deserves. 

“Tt has, indeed, been frequently of 
late distinctly stated, that there is no 
such thing as a compulsory support of 
religious institutions in this our land ; and 
the amazing assertion has been hazarded, 
that with some trifling exceptions, not 
worth mentioning in so great a question, 
the established churches do not cost dis- 
senters—do not cost the country—a far- 
thing. 

**In reference to the first of these as- 
sertions, nothing is so wonderful as the 
temerity of him who made it, if it be not 
his simplicity in supposing it possible that 
it would be credited at atime when every 
newspaper brings accounts of sales in a 
neighbouring country, under the protec- 
tion of the military, of corn and cattle, 
distrained for tithes refused to be paid, 
and inacity where it is no very uncommon 
sight to witness the sale of household fur- 
niture poinded* in consequence of the re- 
fusal to pay minister’s stipend. 

“‘ The second assertion may require, if 
it do not deserve, a little more attention. 
It is the opinion of some of the best-in- 
formed political economists, that tithes 
and teinds are in reality a tax on pro- 
duce, which, like every other tax of the 
same kind, is paid by the consumer, so 
that every consumer of agricultural pro- 
duce pays his share of all the expense of 


* * Poinded,” Anglice, ‘‘ legally seized.” 
Rev. 
N.S. NO. 108, 
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our ecclesiastical establishments. But, 
whatever there may be in this, there is ano- 
ther view of the subject, which makes it 
evident that these establishments are sup- 
ported by public property, and that of 
course every one of that public, to whom 
the property belongs, pays hisshare of the 
expences; and were this portion of pub- 
lic property otherwise employed, would 
be relieved, to a certain extent, from the 
burdens under which he labours. What- 
ever may be considered as the nature of 
the tenure by which the Roman Catholic 
Church held her property, there can be 
no doubt that that property, whether 
justly or not, was confiscated by the pub- 
lic authorities, at the time of the Reforma- 
tion, and thus became public property. 
A part of that public property was given 

in many instances, I believe, unwise yand 
iniquitously given to private individuals ; 
but it was given, irrevocably given. An- 
other portion of it was assigned as a fund 
for paying salaries to certain politico-ec- 
clesiastical functionaries, for the per- 
formance of certain services. This 
portion did not, certainly, cease to be 
public property, any more than the funds 
appropriated at different times for the 
payment of the army or the navy; and if 
this country, in the course of those 
changes which time brings round, should 
find that the services of the army, or the 
navy, or the clergy, may be dispensed 
with, it is obvious that the competent au- 
thorities, i. e. the legislature, have a right 
to give a new direction to these funds, to 
withdraw these salaries, with an equita- 
ble regard to the claims of the present 
incumbents, and apply them to lessening 
the bardens which press on the commu- 
nity, or to any other important public 
purpose. It was a silencing remark late- 
ly made to a zealot fur establishments, 
boasting that what is styled church 
property was as good property as any 
landed estate, ‘1 should like to see the 
progress of writs.’ In this way it must 
be apparent to all, except to those who 
will not see, that even in this point of 
view, we have personal interests in the 
affair of civil establishments of religion, 
which should protect us from the charge 
of being ‘ busy bodies,’ ‘ intermeddlers in 
other men’s matters,’ in endeavouring to 
obtain an arrangement respecting this 
large portion of public property, sach as 
strict justice, as well as good policy, de- 
mands.”— Dr. Brown's Speech at the 
Edinburgh Voluntary Church Association 
Meeting. Pp. 34, 35. 


So much for the paradox of an 
expensive establishment costing the 
country nothing. It turns out, after 
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all, to be nothing more than the 
old trick of attempting to claim for 
property which was bestowed upon 
a set of public functionaries, and 
for the public use, the same sa- 
credness and indefeasible security 
which is conceded to property held 
by private individuals for their pri- 
vate advantage. This question 
was long ago settled by Mr. Goul- 
bourn, when, as Secretary for Ire- 
land, he brought into enactment 
the Irish Tithe-commutation Act ; 
aad it was, perhaps, the only good 
that Act everdid. Our present mi- 
nistry seem also to have a notion of 
the truth inthis matter: they have not 
yet, however, done much to lead the 
people to expect any very exten- 
sive application of the admitted 
principle, to the regulation of our 
ecclesiastical affairs. 

We now come in course to the 
objection urged against ecclesi- 
astical establishments, from their 
unscripturalness. The attention of 
our readers, however, has so recent- 
ly been directed to this point in our 
Review of the Sermon of Dr. Ward- 
law, and the Pamphlet of Mr. Red- 
ford, that we shall content ourselves 
with simply presenting them with 
the following extract from one of 
the speeches delivered at the meet- 
ing in Edinburgh on this point. 


“ They are unscriptural, because, in the 
Jirst place, there is no statement or pre- 
cept in the scriptures of the New Testa- 
ment by which they are authorized: 
while all those arguments which some of 
their defenders have drawn from the Old 
Testament, are founded on an obvious 
misapprehension of the facts of the cases 
appealed to, and gross misapplication of 
provisions adapted to peculiar circum- 
stances, to circumstances which have no- 
thing of this peculiarity, and which, con- 
sequently, afford no legitimate points of 
comparison. And secondly, because in the 
New Testament there are many precepts 
= oe the we tendency of 
whic opposed to the principle upon 
which all ecclesiastical catablichinnats 


proceed, that of employing compulsion in 
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matters of religion; and which, in point 
of fact cannot be observed, and are con- 
sequently neglected by all who are in con- 
nection with the national church. I al- 
lude, at present, more particularly, to 
those injunctions so frequently laid upon 
all the primitive churches in reference to 
the exercise of liberality to their pastors as 
well as to the poorer members of their 
body. In all the passages which relate to 
this subject, the combined duty and pri- 
vilege of believers in this respect are dis- 
tinctly stated and enforced. All such 
precepts, however, establishments com- 
pletely set aside. With them the scrip- 
ture mode of procedure on this subject 
is a thing unknown. Their appeal is not 
to the liberality of their followers, but to 
the law of the land; and with an audacity 
that amounts almost to impiety, they pre- 
sume to absolve the great majority in their 
communion, from an obligation which the 
word of God has rendered binding upon 
every professing Christian, and to lay it 
upon a body of men, upon whom, asa 
body, it can never be a duty, and to whom 
it conveys very little of the idea of a pri- 
vilege. In this particular, then, not to 
mention others, establishments of religion 
have obviously departed from the model of 
church order set before us in the word of 
God, and by so doing have merited the 
charge which we bring against them of 
being unscriptural. And here I may be 
permitted to say, that it is on this charge 
that we found our strongest objections to 
such institutions. In the full spirit of 
that noble sentiment of Chillingworth, 
that ‘the Bible, the Bible alone is the 
religion of Protestants,’ we protest 
against every thing that would interfere 
with its exclusive right to be considered 
as the only and all-sufficient rule of faith 
and duty. To place by its side any thing 
of man’s devising—to pretend to eke out 
its requirements by any schemes of human 
policy—-above all, to presume to substi- 
tute for its injunctions the plans and the 
projects of finite and imperfect reason, we 
hold to be a heresy too enormous to be 
alliated, and too dangerous to be over- 
ooked. It was this which first degraded 
Christianity, and stripped her of her ce- 
lestial panoply ; it was this which enslaved 
her professors for so many ages to the 
man of sin; and it is this which still, in a 
great measure, deprives her of her na- 
tive vigour, and prevents her from 
achieving her destined triumphs.”— Mr, 
Alexander’s Speech, pp. 19, 20. 


The last objection urged against 
civil establishments of Christianity, 
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in the publications before us, re- 
lates to their impolicy, or if we 
might use such a word, their un- 
wiseness. This charge refers to the 
evils which flow from such insti- 
tutions, both in a political anda 
religious point of view; to the dis- 
turbances which they have been 
the means of provoking in civil 
society ; to the sectarianism which 
they have introduced into Christ's 
church; and to the disastrous in- 
fluence they have had in fostering a 
spirit of infidelity, and otherwise 
impeding the progress of the Re- 
deemer’s kingdom, To some of 
our readers, perhaps, these charges 
may appear not a little strange. 
It may, for instance, seem almost 
ridiculous to speak of sectarianism 
in connection with a church whose 
primary boast is in its unity, and 
whose prevailing argument against 
Dissenters is that they are divided 
and disunited. But though strange, 
the charge is neither new nor un- 
true. We would simply ask those 
who are displeased with it, to an- 
swer the question, Would secta- 
rianism (in the proper sense of that 
term) among Christians have been 
half so common as it is, had there 
never been an established church ? 
And, in point of fact, which are 
the sectarians—those that remain 
on the same level with their bre- 
thren, in the position in which 
Christ placed them, and with the 
religion of Christ as it was first 
delivered to them; or those who 
have separated themselves from 
the church universal, and allying 
themselves to the powers of the 
world, have thrown around them 
the barriers of human ordinances 
and earthly policy, to the exclusion 
of the entire body of Christians 
who hold the same faith, and trust 
in the same Saviour, and look for 
the same hope, but cannot submit 
to the same disgraceful compact 
with the children of the world? 
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Nothing, indeed, is more common 
than for the adherents of the 
Church to taunt their Dissenting 
brethren with being schismatics, 
and disturbers of the peace, in the 
body ecclesiastical; but no charge 
can be more unfounded. 

“ We throw back,” says Dr. Brown, 
“the accusation on those who have cast 
it on us. The civil establishment of reli- 

ion is that ‘ root of bitterness’ which has 

een so productive of the poisonous fruits 
of civil broils and religious animosities ; 
and ti!l ‘this plant which our heavenly 
Father never planted is rooted up,’ nei- 
ther undisturbed peace in the state, nor 
cordial union in the church, can be ra- 
tionally anticipated. They are the friends 
of peace and union, not who cultivate this 
parasitical plant, but who endeavour, by 
peaceful means, to extirpate it as the great 
cause of discord and division. What is 
it that keeps those members of the Church 
of Scotland, who are really attached to 
her doctrines, and worship, and govern- 
ment, and discipline, apart from their 
Presbyterian brethren, but the barrier of 
civil establishment? And what is it that 
keeps these dissenting Presbyterian bo- 
dies separate from each other, but con- 
troversies which, but for civil establish- 
ments, never could have had an existence, 
aud which could not long survive the de- 
struction of that which has occasioned 
them.”— Speech, p. 40. 

With regard to the influence of 
establishments upon the interests of 
genuine Christianity, some of their 
adherents have adopted and ad- 
vocated very extraordinary senti- 
ments. In perusing some of their 
statements, one would almost be 
tempted to imagine, that they 
really were of opinion, that the 
religion of Jesus Christ depended 
for its very existence in the world 
upon the aid of the civil power. 
They speak of the “ fall of Chris- 
tianity,” of the “ destruction of 
religion,” of the *‘ ruin of the church 
of Christ,” as the consequences 
which would necessarily flow from 
the dissolution of the connexion 
between church and state ; just as 
if the King of heaven could not 
maintain his own cause in the 
world, unless he was assisted by 
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the countenance, and aided by the 
support of the princes of the earth. 
Surely, if such be the inherent 
imbecility of Christianity, it is 
extremely unaccountable that it 
should have been left so long 
to struggle with opposition from 
the temporal power, and in spite 
of all that opposition, should 
have eahisees its brightest 
triumphs, and won for itself its 
highest honours. How strange 
that this aid should never have 
been sought either by Christ or his 
apostles; and not only so, but 
should, even by them, have been 
studiously neglected, and obsti- 
nately refused! Upon what prin- 
ciple, under this supposition, are 
we to account for the declaration 
of our Saviour before Pilate, “* My 
kingdom is not of this world ;” or 
for that of his faithful Apostle, 
** The weapons of our warfare are 
not carnal, but mighty through 
God to the pulling down of strong- 
holds; casting down imaginations, 
and every high thing that exalteth 
itself against the knowledge of 
God, and bringing into captivity 
every thought to the obedience of 
Christ?” Shall we say, (as some 
have done,) that such sentiments 
were merely accommodations to the 
peculiar circumstances in which 
those who uttered them were 
placed? But is there not impiety 
and ignorance of the characters of 
Christ and his Apostles in such a 
supposition? And even if it were 
admitted, (to which, however, we 
never for one moment can consent,) 
would it not still recur as some- 
what strange, that in all the re- 
corded discourses of our Saviour, 
as well as, the writings of his 
Apostles, there is not a single an- 
ticipation of the approach of better 
times, or a single instruction to the 
church how to act when such times 
should dawn? 

But passing from this negative 


objection to the religious utility of 
ecclesiastical establishments, let us 
hear what really are the advan- 
tages which an alliance with the 
State is supposed to confer upon 
Christianity. These, as commonly 
stated, are twofold; the provision 
thereby made for the religious in- 
struction of the people, and the secu- 
rity thereby furnished for the preser- 
vation of uniformity in religion. 
With regard to the latter, it may 
suffice to remark, in the first place, 
that a uniformity of opinion, to be 
obtained by other means than those 
which the Bible prescribes, is at 
least a very dubious species of ad- 
vantage; and, secondly, that as 
no establishment can certainly se- 
cure itself against error, it is very 
possible that the uniformity it se- 
cures may be a uniformity of mis- 
take or heresy, in which case, 
what was intended to be an advan- 
tage to Christianity may form one 
of its most serious injuries. The 
former of these supposed advan. 
tages requires a more lengthened 
examination. Its whole force, as 
an argument for establishments, 
rests upon the assumed premises, 
that, by such institutions, the reli- 
gious wants of the people are 
really supplied, and that this could 
be done in no other way. Now, 
both these assumptions may, in a 
few words, be shown to be un- 
founded. In the first place, it will 
be observed, that establishments 
provide not the certainty of reli- 
gious instruction to the people, but 
only men who are paid to teach the 
people, but who may teach or not, 
as they please. Secondly, As al- 
ready hinted, an_ establishment 
gives no security that the article, 
when it is distributed, shall be 
genuine; for as aversion to the 
self-denying doctrines of Christ is 
natural to man in whatever station 
of society he may be placed, it is 
as likely to be found in the salaried 
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agents of the state, as in the people 
to whom they minister; nay, as 
such institutions are furnished with 
not a few ‘ splendid prizes,” they 
are almost certain to secure the 
services of men whose only desire is 
to eat the flesh and sell the fleece 
of the flock which they neither are 
able nor willing to feed. Thirdly, 
It is not to be forgotten, that the 
people can take care of themselves. 
If they want religious instruction 
they will pay for it of their own ac- 
cord; and if they donot wantit, they 
will never be made to feel its value 
by being compelled to pay for it. 
Fourthly, The mostextensive expe- 
rience, drawn from the history of 
Christianity, both in ancientand mo- 
dern times, has amply shown that 
the principles of that religion may be 
instilled into the minds of the peo- 
ple in a manner the most efficient 
and the most beneficial, by volun- 
tary effort, without the aid of so ex- 
pensive an apparatusas an establish- 
ment. And lastly, An establish- 
ment must always be an imperfect 
mode of providing for the religious 
wants of the community, from its 
inherent inability to adjust itself to 
the varying shapes which that com- 
munity is perpetually assuming. 
The conclusion, therefore, to which 
we are brought is, that Christianity 
has power within herself, so long 
as she is left to herself, and the 
protection of her almighty Author, 
to rise superior to every obstacle, 
and diffuse her blessings in every 
direction; while establishments are 
only clogs to retard her progress, 
or at best, but clumsy attempts to 
supply from an extrinsic source, 
that vital energy which they have 
themselves subtracted from the 
Christian church. ‘ Many glori- 
ous things,” says Bishop Hoadly, 
‘have I read and heard on all 
sides, about the flourishing state of 
the church of Christ before Con- 
stantine; and many melancholy 
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and terrible accounts from and after 
that time, till by degrees it became, 
in the corrupt state of the Church 
of Rome, the sink of hypocrites, 
and the sanctuary of Athiests.”* 
That civil establishments of re- 
ligion should be thus not merely of 
nv advantage to the cause of Christ, 
but positively mischievous to it, will 
not be wondered at by those who 
have considered the various ele- 
ments of evil with which such insti- 
tutions are necessarily charged. In- 
to the wide field which any attempt 
to illustrate these points would lead 
us, we have neither time nor space 
to enter, but we cannot refrain from 
asking, if a system of which it is an 
essential part to make the spiritual 
guides of the nation the stipendia- 
ries of the government, and which 
consequently goes directly to foster 
indolence in them, and feelings 
of indifference to them, nay, of 
estrangement from them, in the 
minds of the people, can be other- 
wise than injurious to the cause of 
Christianity in the land? Hume, 
in his hatred of Christianity, did 
not overlook the importance of 
establishments in subserving his 
own cause. ‘*The most decent 
and advantageous composition 
which the civil magistrate can 
make with the spiritual guides,” 
says he, ‘* is to bribe their indolence, 
by assigning stated salaries to their 
profession, and rendering it super- 
fluous for them to be further active 
than merely to prevent their flocks 
from straying in quest of new pas- 
turage.” The latter clause of this 
remarkable sentence is extremely 
characteristic of the arch-sophist 
by whom it was penned. Nothing 
can be more obvious than that it is 
thrown in merely to hide from the 
cursory reader the sly infidelity of 
what precedes. Hume's life was 





* Letter to Dr. Snape, quoted by Dr. 
Brown. Speech, p. 40, 
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in a great measure spent in seek- 
ing to steal the minds of the peo- 
oe away from Christianity, but he 
ound in the zeal of their “‘spiritual 
guides” an obstacle which perpe- 
tually flung him back in his efforts. 
This he imputed in them to a mere 
desire of worldly gain, and there- 
fore he looked to the endowment of 
all teachers of religion, by the state, 
as a very ‘decent and advan- 
tageous” method of silencing their 
opposition. Hume was perfect- 
ly aware that, however he might 
find his literary antagonists among 
the established clergy, it was 
among the dissenting teachers that 
the most active and efficient oppo- 
nents of his infidelity were to be 
sought for; and he saw no other 
way of closing their mouths, and 
paralysing their exertions, than 
providing for them the soporific of 
a state-bribe, It is well the attempt 
was never made, else it is hard to 
say but the Infidel might have 
triumphed. 

With these remarks we must close 
this somewhat hasty sketch of the 
course of argument pursued by the 
members of the Voluntary Church 
Associations. The publications 
enumerated at the head of this arti- 
cle we cordially recommend to the 
diligent perusal of all whose minds 
are unsettled on the various points 
of this great question, as well as of 
those who are interested in its dis- 
cussion. We have yet to offer 
some remarks upon the constitution 
and designs of the Associations un- 
der the superintendance of which 
they have been issued to the world, 
but this we must defer till another 
opportunity. In the mean time we 
would congratulate ourselves and 
our readers on the progress this 
great question is almost daily mak- 
ing. ‘Things. cannot. long go on as 
they are at present; let us be pre- 
pared for the event, that we may 
not be found untrue to our own in- 


terests, and to those of true religion 
in these lands! 





Sermons by the Rev. Winter Hamilton. 8vo. 
pp-590. London : Simpkin and Marshall. 
Mr. HAMILTON has now been 
long before the public as an author. 
His merits and defects, there- 
fore, are fully known; this relieves 
us from the necessity of entering 
into any lengthened description or 
minute specification of them. It 
is still less needful in this case, 
since criticism could have no effect. 
Mr. Hamilton’s character, as an 
author, has long since been fixed ; 
his excellencies and his vices 
of style have now assumed the 
rigidity of habit. He cannot 
write without displaying a mind of 
great vigour and originality; an 
imagination at once fertile and 
splendid; powers of argument 
acute and inventive; and a talent 
for irony and sarcasm not often 
surpassed; yet all these splendid 
qualities are usually conjoined 
with such puerilities of style ; 
such a passion for the gorgeous 
and inflated, the meretricious, and 
the artificial; such a wearisome 
and endless recurrence of chime 
and antithesis; such strange and 
uncouth combinations of phrase, 
as to obscure, though they can- 
not extinguish, the splendour of 
other qualities. However, we 
will have done with this; we can 
truly say, itis the unwelcome part 
of the subject; and we console our- 
selves with the reflection that Mr. 
Hamilton cannot write without 
putting forth thoughts which will 
more than compensate for his de- 
fects of style; and as these last 
are not likely to be amended, 
owing either to some very marked 
peculiarities of mental structure, or 
the inveteracy of early habit, we 
may as well not trouble ourselves 
about them more than justice to 
universal literature, and an honour- 
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able regard to the great principles 
of criticism demand. After barely 
satisfying these claims, we suppose 
Mr. Hamilton must be treated with 
indulgence ; just as some incorrigi- 
ble and untractable horses (if we 
may employ for a moment a some- 
what ignoble comparison,) who 
have set at nought all the dis- 
cipline of whip and spur, are ei- 
ther suffered to have their own 
way, or turned loose upon their 
pasture, because it is found impos- 
sible, as the phrase gues, to do 
any thing with them; thus extort- 
ing indulgence by the very incor- 
rigibility of their vices. 

There is one circumstance, we 
confess, which enables us to look 
with much more complacency 
upon our author's defects of style, 
serious as we think they are, than 
we could otherwise do. It is this— 
that he is perfectly free from all 
those follies in which such de- 
fects as his too often originate. 
He is perfectly exempt from the 
absurd affectation, and the ambi- 
tion of fine writing, which are so 
generally the source of extrava- 
gances of style. 

In some respects the present vo- 
lume is well calculated to conceal 
and disguise, in others, to throw 
into yet stronger light the inau- 
spicious peculiarties to which we 
have thus unwillingly referred. It 
is a volume of Sermons. This 
order of compositions being pro- 
fessedly, as they ought to be really, 
compositions for the pulpit, (mere- 
ly subjected to such slight altera- 
tions as are absolutely necessary 
to render them fit for publication,) 
paturally and properly allow a 
greater boldness of imagery and 
expression, a more aiventurous 
style of metaphor, a more copious 
diction, more sudden transitioas of 
thought and changes of figure 
than would be admitted in any 
other kind of writing, and fully 
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claim indulgence for some minor 
inaccuracies, as not to be avoided 
in the haste of public speaking. 
Nay, the very presence of such 
occasional blemishes is an ar- 
gument of nature in the speaker, 
which more than compensates for 
the want of that extreme accuracy 
which is generally allied toa cold- 
ness of manner and expression, 
fatal to powerful impression in 
the audience, because usually in- 
consistent with strong feeling on 
the part of the speaker. These 
kind of faults, then, the ** Sermon” 
is well calculated to conceal. But 
there are some faults in Mr. H.’s 
style, which such compositions 
are likely to throw into stronger 
light; a very artificial structure of 
the sentences is desirable nowhere, 
but is quite unusual in pulpit com- 
positions, or indeed in any which 
profess to have been spoken. When 
employed in public speaking, a 
man is supposed to have no time 
for the chime of antithesis. We 
are quite certain, that in this case 
there is only the appearance of 
such elaborate trifling, and that 
Mr. H.’s manner, unnatural as it 
may seem, when measured by the 
general principles of criticism, is 
at least natural to him. 

We are truly glad to have done 
with this part of the subject, and 
to speak of the substantial excel- 
lencies of these discourses. They 
are, indeed, of no common order. 
They are all rich in original and 
vigorous argument, and striking 
illustration, and are pervaded by 
a glow of evangelical feeling and 
statement, likely to render them, 
we trust, as uselul as they are im- 
pressive. 

Though they do not form a 
strictly continuous series of dis- 
courses, they are all confined to the 
most important topics of the gospel, 
and follow one another, for the 
most part, by an easy transition. 
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The most momentous topics in- 
volved in the Socinian controversy 
come frequently under discussion, 
and always most ably. Our author 
has bad opportunities, and certain- 
ly the most stirring inducements, to 
make himself well acquainted with 
that controversy. He is weil ac- 
quainted with it. 

The discourses are eleven in 
number, and are thus entitled; 
1. The Inviolability of Christiani- 
ty—2. The Counsel of Gamaliel 
examined—3. Moral Means pre- 
ferable to Miracle—4. The Trav- 
scendent Love of Christ—5. In- 
earnate Deity—6. The Atone- 
ment—7. The Christian Doctrine 
of Divine Grace—8. The Son of 
God anticipating his Reward—9. 
The HeavenlyCountry—10. Deism 
no Refuge from Judgment—11. Je- 
sus Christ Creator and Lord of the 
Universe. 

We would particularly recom- 
mend to the reader the discourses 
entitled, The Inviolability of Chris- 
tianity — Incarnate Deity — The 
Atonement—The Christian Doc- 
trine of Divine Grace—The Son of 
God anticipating his Reward—and 
Deism no Refuge from Judgment. 

It now only remains that we jus- 
tify by citation the opinion we have 
expressed of the substantial excel- 
lence of these ‘* Sermons.” 

The first quotation will be from 
the first ‘* Sermon.” It is a powerful 
exposure and rebuke of the soi-di- 
sant charity of certain religionists, 


“There is another spirit at work 
among us. It can inculcate a due firm- 
ness of erroneous opinion, it only con- 
demns as rude and dictatorial, the adop- 
tion and retention of opposite sentiment. 
It is charitable, in its own favoured 
phrase, towards all the doubting and un- 
convinced; it can show favour to the 
honest infidel, however impetnous and 
professed. Its contempt is reserved for 
those who, having with certainly no less 
honesty read the word of God and 
searched the scriptures ‘ whether these 
things are so,’ maintain their most cau- 





tious impression, and uphold their most 
deliberate judgment. This contempt 
would fall strangely upon those who are 
celebrated for continuing in ‘ the Apostles’ 
doctrine ;’ and it might invert itself and 
become apology for those whom the same 
record condemns. Might it not advance 
in extenuation of those who ‘ were ever 
learning and never coming to the know- 
ledge of the truth,’ that they were un- 
fettered by prejudice, and still prosecu- 
ting inquiry? and offer in exculpation of 
‘unstable souls,’ that they were onl 
seeking truth wherever it could be found, 
keeping their minds open and their studies 
unpledged, ready to obey all possible con- 
victions ?””—p. 21. 


The following is a very impres- 
sive exhibition of the argument in 
favour of our Lord's divinity, from 
Phil. ii.5—8. It is from the sermon 
entitled ‘* Incarnate Deity,” and is 
one of the very best, if not the 
best in the volume. 


“The Exampte which is founded upon 
the conduct of Christ, and which it is the 
design of the text to enforce on our imi- 
tation, seems to certify the conclusion 
that the Saviour is properly divine. Humi- 
lity and disinterestedness are pourtrayed 
in him that we may copy them. Our hu- 
mility is the correct estimate of ourselves ; 
it is the dictate, not of a voluntary depre- 
ciation, but a strict self-knowledge. Our 
disinterestedness isoursympathy with fel- 
low-suffering ; is related to a fixed stand- 
ard of duty, and a certain measure of re- 
ward ; and therefore stands on opposite 
grounds to what is discretionary. But 
this high model is described as unneces- 
sarily humble, and gratuitously benevo- 
lent. He comes freely from heaven to 
earth. He exchanges the form of God 
for the form of man. What lineaments, 
what lessons, what realities of the virtues, 
commemorated and commended, are 
here? This is lowliness of mind! This 
is looking on the things of others! But 
think of this Exemplar as never living 
but by human birth, as never subsisting 
but in human condition; think of him as 
the man, the mortal, the accountable 
agent: and then in what is seen his self- 
abasement? what can entitle him to be 
the pattern of all meek and retiring dis- 
position? To make his boast that he did 
not emulate to be like God, is scarcely 
less audacious than to attempt it. To 
consider that there is any forbearance in 
this, is as foolish in its upstart vanity as it 
is hateful in its contumacious implica- 
tion. Had the Saviour, being only man, 
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resolved to hold divine equality as his 
spoil, not to be a servaut, not to wear the 
human guise, not to be obedient to death, 
—then had his history been an extrava- 
gance of presumption, his character had 
been a beacon of pride, ‘ an execration, 
and an astonishment, and acurse!’ He 
must have been classed with the fanatics 
or hypocrites who have affected divine 
names, and decreed to themselves divine 
honours! And had he, being no more 
than man, but foreborne to do this, de- 
clined such rivalry, and assumed the po- 
sition in created nature which he could 
not exceed,—where would be the pre- 
eminence of the virtue, the justice of the 
applause? Forbearance to rebel is not 
fealty. He becomes not of necessity the 
saint, who is not the blasphemer ; nor 
need he be humble who arrogates not 
the divine resemblance, and usurps not 
the divine throne. These are not the 
woral alternatives of the case. There 
may be other intervals in the scale. And 
when a virtue is affected on the plea of 
abstinence from a vice, not only is igno- 
rance expressed, but that vice is actually 
indicated. If, under the supposed cir- 
cumstances, this was our Lord’s humility, 
it would be pride ; if this his piety, it 
would be profaneness. The withdraw 
ment of such a purpose, the imposition of 
a stress upon such a refusal, the boast of 
such withdrawment, the mention of such 
refusal, would be a bravado of mockery 
and defiance towards the Most High, 
unknown to the pride by which the 
angels fell. Nor should we think of our 
nature’s fall with any surprise, or with 
much disgust ; since our attempt to ‘ be- 
come as Gods’ was, in all comparison, so 
immeasurably inferior in its character of 
impiety and its outrage of expression.— 
The defensive conduct we are compelled 
to pursue gives rise to this distressing 
etme: J of the controversy. It isa 

itter pain to speak of Him in this man- 
ner, to press the consequences of a false 
criticism and an irrational theology until 
they trench, though only most hypothe- 
tically, upon his dignity and truth.”— 
pp. 295—268. 

We would willingly extend our 
extracts somewhat farther, but 
must content ourselves with the 
following striking passage from the 
sermon entitled, “ Deism no Re- 
fuge from Judgment.” The leading 
thought is by no means new; but the 
manner in which it is presented is 
highly original. 

“ And as there is but one ground on 
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which a boly God can meet and receive 
the sinner, --a righteousness—it must be 
that of his Messiah, or our own. Nor can 
these be confounded and admixed. 
Wholly must the business proceed on the 
one or the other. We must be justified 
by works or without them. They must 
be reckoned to us, or abjured. The law 
demands our love to God with all our 
heart, and love to our neighbour equal to 
that we possess for ourselves. It de- 
nounces punishment against all disobe- 
dience. We may be assured that it 
cannot be relaxed in its conditions or 
sanctions. In vain you think that it is 
not in earnest, or that it contains in itself 
aremedy. It is law! It is the law of 
God! as he required toomuch? Will 
he annul his statute? Can he change ? 
Abide by your choice. If you demand a 
right, no right shall you be refused. 
Let justice be your claim, and never can 
this be denied to the creature who pleads 
it. But you must keep to the rigid un- 
blenching ideas of right and claim. You 
must mean by them what God intends. 
You stand forth and answer for yourself ! 
You sue acceptance! You challenge 
your personal title to it! Have you a 
spotless obedience to adduce? Perhaps 
now you resort to evasion. You substi- 
tute sincerity. You oppose good works 
to them which are evil. You deprecate 
the strictest severity. You admit an im- 
perfection, and seek a mitigation, But 
thus you recall your appeal. Now you 
vary your process. Boldly you pushed 
your way to the judgment-seat. Nothing 
has been done, but according to your 
own urgency. You undertook your de- 
fence. Blame us not if we carry you 
farther than your imagined restriction. 
The deed is all your own, The defiance 
you have sounded, the arena you have 
selected, the scrutiny you have braved! 
You have appealed unto justice: unto 
justice you shall go!—Ah, again consi- 
der, be of another mind, ‘ humble your- 
selves under the mighty hand of God.’ 
He will meet, can only meet, you at the 
Cross! ‘ He hath made Him to be sin 
for us who knew no sin, that we might be 
made the righteousness of God in Him’ 
When He shall ‘ call to the heavens from 
above, and to the earth that he may judge 
his people,’ when all ‘ these things shail 
be dissolved,’ when shall roll along the 
heavens the dread echoes of ‘ the last 
trump,’ say, whither then will you fly? 
on what then will you lean? will you 
rush on the sword of justice, or into the 
embrace of mercy? Will high-crested 
pride then disdain this Righteousness of 
God hy faith, ‘the garment of salvation,’ 
that there may flutter around its own de- 
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formity but shameful tatters and filthy 
rags? Jehovah will lack no attestation of 
his uprightness: He will be ‘ justified 
when he speaketh, and be clear when he 
judgeth ;’ ‘ the heavens shall declare his 
righteousness, for God is Judge himself.’ 
He would have ‘ declared even at that 
time his righteousness in the remission of 
sins,’ but the vain-glorious sinner has 
* provoked him to jealousy,’ dared him to 
rigour, and plucked the bolt from his 
hand ! 


“ But Christianity, addressing us as 
creatures of accountability and immor- 
tality, proposes another and an equal be- 
nefit ; and while justification blends itself 
with judgment as a forensic inquest, Sanc- 
tification is not less important and essen- 
tial to indicate and conduct the process of 
a moral discrimination. He will then ga- 
ther his saints untohim His elect will 
he bring from the four winds of heaven. 
His servants are sealed. If a man love 
God, the same is known of him. The 
Lord knoweth them that tre his. 

* Suppose that a man is pardoned, nay 
more, is accepted ; that the sentence of a 
violated law is withdrawn, and the thun- 
der of the angry Deity sleeps; suppose 
that every legal restraint and barrier to 
his intercourse with an infinitely holy God 
is removed, and that the light of that 
God’s revealed countenance is thrown 
with mildest lustre around him ;—still, 
with acontrariety of temper, and repug- 
nance of character, in what a tremendous 
difficulty is he involved! And what is 
that! Not of guilt, we argue that to 
be cancelled ; not of punishment, we pre- 
sume that to be reversed. Yet is there 
a mountain he cannot level, a great gulf 
he cannot pass. It is his unrectified na- 
ture, it is his unconquered self! Though 
God should not repel bim, though heaven 
shonld not exclude him, he carries in his 
own the foul disqualification for 
all good, for all use, for all happiness ! 
Did he attempt to approach the altar 
before the throne and burn incense, the 
eprosy would rise ap in his forehead ; nor 
would it require the attendants of the 
temple to thrust him from its courts, for, 
like the smitten monarch, he ‘ himself 
would hasten also to go out.’ Though he 
‘might still be welcome to abide under his 
Father’s roof, with the restlessness of the 

he would soon once more exile 
himee f. How could he bear to meet 
that eye ia whose pure beam he read his 
shame? How could he dwell upon those 
features in which he saw no reflected 
image of his own disposition? How could 
he clasp those feet on which he had 
never let fall a tear of penitence? How 


could he listen to that voice whose ac- 
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cents would only jar on his untuned soul 
If the disqualification of the human mind 
for the divine service and vision were but 
only a partial obliquity, it might retrieve 
itself ; if it were only an interspersion of 
the good with a little evil, the evil might 
be subdued by the good ; if it were only 
the warm passion of youth, age and dis- 
cipline might eventaally controul it. But 
it is an estrangement, an apostacy of the 
heart. Itis utter ungodliness. ‘ Marvel 
not that we say unto you, Ye must be 
born again.’ Thus is imprinted a mark 
of holy distinctiveness, of a separation for 
a holy use, which the angels shall recog- 
nize and respect, when the final discri- 
mination shall be made between the 
righteous and the wicked, the wheat in 
their sheaves, and the tares in their bun- 
dies.”—pp. 520—523. 





Essays, designed to afford Christian En- 
couragement and Consolation. By John 
Sheppard, Author of Thoughts on Private 
Devotion. Whittaker, Treacher, and 
Co. 12mo. pp. 867. 


Tuts little work may beconsidered a 
sequel, or rather a cowpanion to the 
excellent book, entitled ‘*‘ Thoughts 
on Private Devotion.” The ex- 
tensive sale the latter volume has 
obtained is a decisive proof of the 
estimation of the public for it; and 
it is, in our opinion, well worthy of 
its popularity. The present volume 
has all the qualities which have so 
powerfully recommended its _pre- 
decessor to the attention of the 
public, and we trust will have au 
equally extended circulation. It is, 
as the very title intimates, and as is 
more distinctly stated in the pre- 
face, intended to administer conso- 
lation to Christians under various 
circumstances of despondency and 
distress. It is characterized by 
the same elegant simplicity of 
style, which distinguishes all our 
author’s productions. We must 
find room for the following ex- 
tract. We shall make no apo- 
logy for its length, because, in our 
opinion, it is eminently impres- 
sive and beautiful. It is on 
** despondency arising from sin- 
fulness.” 
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* It happens with prescriptions for spi- 
ritual griets and distresses, as with those 
for latent bodily disorders ; the medicines 
may be most valuable and efficacious in 
themselves, yet may frequently fail to 
reach our particular case. If we adduce 
to you (for example) St. Paul’s noble 
proclamation of his Saviour’s mercy, 
and solemn avowal of his own extreme 
need of it,—* Jesus Christ came into the 
world to save sinners, of whom I am 
chief,’ —you will probably say, Yes, but 
the apostle referred to sins before his 
conversion, and these, henious as they 
were, I can readily coaceive ‘ blotted out’ 
by an act of sovereign grace. It is true 
that, for my own offences, even of a pa- 
rallel period, (although of less ‘injurious’ 
character and maguitude than his,) I can 
find less of extenuation; inasmuch as | 
cannot forget the tender Christian instruc- 
tions, and the keenly luminous rebukes 
of conscience, in despite of which they 
were fostered; nor, altogether, the in- 
ward malignity of those tempers, the hid- 
den turpitude of those passions and ima- 
ginings, which they involved. I dwelt 
in that § world of iniquity’ and traversed 
its recesses, while others could but ob- 
serve it transiently and distantly as'among 
* wandering stars ;’ so far, moreover, from 
saying with Paul that ‘I thought I did 
God service,’ I must confess, that know- 
ing, myself a rebel, I ‘revolted more and 
more.’ And yet,—with this afflictive dis 
tinction from his case, this darker, 
stronger title to the motto, ‘ of whom I 
am chief,’—I could still confidently in- 
dulge the hope that a pardoning God had 
* cast all those sins into the depths of the 
sea,’ had He but likewise ‘ subdued my 
iniquities ;} were there proof as indis- 
putable as in the instance of Paul, of my 
being indeed ‘a new creature.’ But al- 
though, in desire and profession, I have 
long resorted to the refuge of the peni- 
tent: although in purpose I have ab- 
jured iniquity, and have sought to pre- 
sent myself ‘a living sacrifice’ to God, 
still so great and numerous have been my 
* secret faults,’ so fearful at many times 
the strength and mastery of ‘ presump- 
tuous sins,’ so far and often am I brought 
‘into captivity to the law of sin and 
death,’ that I know not how to hope my 
renovatiou has been genuine. I tremble 
lest offences subsequent to so many 
prayers and vows on my part, to so much 
long-suffering kindness on the part of the 
Most Holy, should in all their hundred- 
fuld ingratitude and baseness remain un- 
cancelled, and consign me at last to woes 
intensely sharpened by the thought, that 
1 was so long ‘ almost a Christian,’— not 
tar from the kingdom of God. 


* Still it is not, I think, usually among 
this class, who have to acknowledge the 
bold and unrestrained transgressions of 
former life, that we may expect the most 
anxious interest in our present subject ; 
for those who once gave unchecked indul- 
gence to corrupt desires and irreligious 
habits, can hardly fail to recognise se 
much of practical change attendant on 
their Christian profession, as to indicate 
at least some great revolution of principle 
and feellng ; and, whatever be the power, 
or even incidental dominance, of a sinful- 
ness which they deplore, they must yet 
often revert to that prior change with 
a degree of hope that it was truly ‘ from 
above.’ 

“ But you, it may be, have a different 
kind of path and memoir to retrace. 
Your course has differed exceedingly 
from that of Paul or Augustine, of Bun- 
yan or of Jonn Newton; you were not 
only brougkt up (like some of them) ‘ in 
the nurture and admonition of the Lord,’ 
but you never (like them) scorned that 
admonition, nor overtly and daringly 
‘turned from the holy commandment ;’ 
you maintained from earliest years an 
unbroken outward respect, with a mea- 
sure likewise of inward veneration, for 
the appointments and promises of reli- 
gion; and though secret sins ensnared 
and often enthralled you, yet were you 
not permitted at any time long to yield 
yourself their unresisting prey. Now 
from this state, when your feeling of the 
perilous evil of sin became more acute 
and poignant, and your sense of the value 
of the gospel remedy more deep and 
cogent, a most real and vital transition 
might take place, to the reception of God’s 
mercy through an atoning Saviour; and 
yet this transition be, even in your own 
view, comparatively unmarked and slight. 
You had passed, as it were, into what 
was deemed the path of evangelic light 
and warmth, not from a dark and icy zone 
of indifference and hardness, but from 
some nearer and more dubious track, 
This it is which augments your doubt. 
You seemed, and still seem, to have been 
previously sailing, or drifting, however 
slowly and unsteadily, and heartlessly, 
in almost the same course; for the cli- 
mate, and the vessels in company, were 
not very dissimilar. You question besides 
if you are indeed withinthe tropic line, be- 
cause instead of those gentle and uniform 
gales which should there impel you hea- 
venward, you encounter mists, and calms, 
and tempests, and often find the wind 
more boisterous and more contrary than 
before you were professedly steering to- 
wards the land of rest. 

“ But there is something in your case 
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still more peculiar, Not only do you 
contrast, like other watchful self-exa- 
miners, the opinion of human witnesses 
with your secret knowledge of evils in 
your own heart, and viewing these with 
the eye of interior consciousness, through 
the detecting microscope of God’s holy 
law, find their multitude and deformity 
and restless force appalling, -but you 
feel the just demand of your special pri- 
vileges and oer You were never 
imbued in childhood by intimate con- 
nexions, with prejudices against revealed 
truth. You saw and felt even then the 
momentous grandeur of ‘ the things eter- 
nal.’ Providential restraints have sur- 
rounded you. You are aware that bodily 
and mental temperament have ever con- 
tributed to deter you from flagrant trans- 
gression. And when, amidst these 
thoughts you revolve your own unpub- 
lished annals, you perceive with dread 
how much more culpable each offence, 
of thought, word, and deed must be in 
your case, than the gross outward sins of 
some who were not a thous:ndth part so 
enlightened or exempted or favoured. 
But above all, as you have atlvanced 
through successive years in a Christian 
profession, and have experienced, amidst 
so many relapses, the forbearance of your 
God, and yet,—with these unnumbered 
debts and bonds of gratitude accumulating 
still, with life hastening to its period, 
with the great work of sanctification more 
and still more urgent, with the confirmed 
opinion of others that your heart must, 
long ere now, be ‘ established with grace,’ 
—have found irresolution and corruption 
still prevailing against your principles and 
se ge has the gloomiest and most 

ictive of all fears invaded and op- 
pressed you, the fear that you are not in 
reality ‘ transformed by the renewing of 
the mind.’...... And my path (you will 
add) has been always full of light: I 
have been gently drawn, by various at- 
tractions, and by distinguished instra- 
ments, towar'ls the way of peace ; divine 
Providence has favoured me at once by 
restraints and incitements; yet, while 
the world and tae church may have 
seen little to condemn,I have been con- 
sciously ‘ a backslider in heart,’ and been 
* filled with my own way.’ Worse than 
all, when a gracious God has seemed to 
‘restore’ me, and to lead me ‘for His 
name’s sake’ in ‘ paths of righteousness’ 
anew, and the most affecting motives to 
watchfulness have multiplied while re- 
viewing the pangs of past transgression, 
and the mercies which allayed them,— 
still after all this, have I been again and 
yet again unfaithful, and ‘a deceived 
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heart hath turned me aside.” The spiri- 
tual langaor, the want of peace and joy, 
the strong temptations to utter unbelief 
under which I labour, seem to be the 
bitter fruits of all this reiterated ungrate- 
ful inconstancy; and often does my 
heart interpret them as the too probable 
omens of that awful rejection which I 
may at last experience when the faithful 
followers of their Lord shall be received 
* into everlasting habitations.’ For if so 
many and long-continued petitions and 
desires have not yet availed to procure 
me ‘ an overcoming faith’ and aconstrain- 
ing love ; if I have ‘ come short’ of con- 
version through these numerous years of 
profession, of feeble conflict, and of lan- 
guid though frequent waiting upon God ; 
what hope can I possess, that, now or 
hereafter, with susceptibilities blunted by 
being long conversant with ineffective 
truth, I shall attain a new heart and a 
right spirit, and feel efficiently and joy- 
fully ‘ the powers of the world to come.’ 

“ We must ask, in reply to these dark 
fears and distressing presages, W hat right 
have you to conclude, that there has been 
and is no saving efficacy of divine grace 
upon your mind, on account of the un- 
ceasing conflicts of a corrupt and degene- 
rate nature.”—pp. 143--150. 


There is a calm, gentle, and 
subdued spirit about our author's 
devotional writings, which render 
them peculiarly delightful. We 
heartily recommend the volume to 
our readers. The topics embraced 
in it are as follows :—1. On the 
Value and Credibility of ‘ the 
Gospel ;” and its adaptedness to 
our Sorrows, Fears, and Moral 
Necessities—2. On Strained IJn- 
terpretations of the Doctrine of 
Faith or Conversion, which may 
induce a Despondent Impression 
that we are and shall be destitute 
of it—3. On Suspicions that Faith 
may not be genuine, induced by 
the frequent Observation and 
partial Experience of Self-Delu- 
sions—4. On Fears that Faith or 
Conversion is not genuine, arising 
from a nice Analysis or Scrutiny 
of Motives—5. On the painful 
Doubts excited by the Prevalence 
of Evil and Suffering in the 
World—6. On the Difficulties oc- 
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curring in Revealed Truth, and in 
the Study of Scripture—7. On the 
Despondency arising from a Sense 
of great and multiplied Sinful- 
ness, especially as aggravated by 
a professed Reception of the Gos- 
pel—8. On the Pain endured in 
the Want or Loss of Social Bles- 
sings which would be peculiarly 
dear to us—9. On Adversities in 
pecuniary Circumstances—10. On 
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the Fears of a Widowed Mother— 
11. On the Christian Interpreta- 
tion of Mysterious Chastisements 
—12. On Mental Illness or De- 
bility—13. On Distrustful Anxie- 
ty for the Coming of Christ. A 
New Year’s or Anniversary Me- 
ditatioun—14. On the Promise of 
** Eternal Life,” as the Great Re- 
medy of Earthly Sorrows. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


The Hope and Duty of the Church, a 
Sermon delivered in Grosvenor Street 
Chapel, Manchester, at the Annual Meet- 
ing of the East Lancashire Auxiliary 
Missionary Society, June 18,1833- By 
Andrew Reed. London: F. Westley 
and A. H. Davis. 

The Sacred Trust, a Charge delivered at 
the Ordination of the Rev. T. Atkin- 
son, over the Church assembling at 
Hounslow, Middlesex. By Andrew 
Reed, on the 2d of October. London, 

Tue former of these discourses was 
preached on one of those occasions on 
which the zeal and liberality of the 
largest manufacturing town in Lan- 
cashire are called into exercise. The 
Sermon is worthy of such an occasion, 
The text is, ‘* Repent ye, for the 
kingdom of Heaven is at hand.” The 
topics suggested by the text, and illus- 
trated by thé author are, 1. The reign 
of heaven, or the kingdom of God. 
2. The fact that this kingdom is not 
remote, but “ at hand.” 3. The duty 
which arises from the hopes we cherish, 
and the position we occupy. 4. Con- 
cluding remarks on the interesting, 
trying, and responsible situation in 
which the shire’ te now placed. 

In considering the nature of the 
kingdom of God, our author dwells 
on its pure spirituality ; its perfect 
benevolence; its power; and its in- 
nate principle of diffusion. From the 
third topic we select the following ac- 
curate remarks, though we take owe 
to say that the last expression is not in 
good taste. 


witu SHORT NOTICES. 


“ Human government, when truly pro- 
posing the good of man, is necessarily 
inefficient to secure it. It has to deal 
with a depraved being; and it may re- 
strain his depravity, but it cannot re- 
move it. It takes cognizance of the ac- 
tion; it cannot reach the heart, But re- 
ligion not only proposes the highest good 
to man, it makes that good, even against 
himself, effectual. The hand that made 
man is the hand that can renovate him. 
The Redeemer, as King in Zion, not only 
gives the salutary law; he gives the fa- 
culty to apprehend it, and the heart to 
yield to it. He pardons the act of re- 
bellion, and he takes away the disposi- 
tion to rebel. He cleanses the fountain 
of the affections ; changes enmity into 
love; breaks the bonds of corruption; 
and makes his people willing in the day 
of his power. This influence, which 
reaches not to the outward but to the in- 
ward man ; which pierces to the thoughts 
and intents of the heart; and which, 
by placing the mind of the governed in 
full sympathy with the mind of the go- 
verning, takes constraint from obedience, 
and licentiousness from liberty ; this re- 
solves all the difficulties which have en- 
feebled human legislation—this is the 
grand peculiarity of the sign of heaven-- 
this is the great power of God !” 


The illustration of the second head 
occupies sixteen pages, and discusses 
very copiously the present position, 
duty, engagements, and prospects 
of the Church. These are very suit- 
ably introduced by a paragraph on 
the present dispensation as final, and 
not according to the doctrine of some, 
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as preparatory. But this is viewed 
not as destructive of hope, but rather 
as exciting and cherishing it. The 
foundation has been laid broad and 
deep ; the spiritual building is in pro- 
gress ; and every additional stone that 
is quarried, and squared, and _ polish- 
ed; and every portion of material, 
however rude, and apparently unfit 
for the erection, which is brought 
within the sacred enclosure, affords 
not only a hope, but an unquestion- 
able pledge, that the whole of the 
building will be completed. Certain 
intermediate events also, between the 
commencement and the conclusion 
of the undertaking—events which the 
finger of prophecy had pointed out, 
have taken place. The mystery of 
iniquity has worked ; the man of sin 
has appeared ; the false prophet, and 
the dragon, and the beast of the bot- 
tomless pit, have ascended from their 
accustomed abode, and have wrought 
their allotted measure of evil; and 
now their ‘‘ wrath is to be restrained.” 
This is evinced by the dim lustre that 
darts a few feeble rays from Rome, by 
the waning crescent of the Arabian 
false prophet, by the agitation of the 
Pagan priests, and the perplexity and 
curious inquiries of their deluded fol- 
lowers; and, above all, by the temper 
and disposition of the Church. On 
this topic let us listen to the discourse 
before us: 

“In ordinary ‘states of the Church, 
there may be effort without prayer, or 
prayer without effort ; but we hold it 
to have the evidence and force of a 
maxim, that when the Church shall fully 
put forth her energies, as though every 
thing depended on her, and shall fully 
rely on God, as conscious that every 
thing depends on him, she will be in an 
extraordinary state of preparation to bless 
the world, and to present a terrible and 
invincible aspect to her enemies.” P. 23. 

We have some doubt as to the pro- 
priety of the accommodation which is 
employed under the third head. The 
repentance, the eravora, of the New 
Testament, is certainly essentially 
different from sanctification, or pro- 
gressive holiness. Nor does it di- 


minish the importance of the dis- 
tinction, when itis urged that it is the 
diffusive zeal of the improved and 
perfected principle of repentance on 
which the writer dwells; for the sanc- 
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tification which does not issue in an 
ardent desire and strenuous efforts for 
the advancement of truth in the world, 
is just as defective as a sanctification, 
if there could be such an anomaly, 
which is separate from personal pu- 
rity. Repentance is not ‘‘ the princi- 
ple of renovation,” it is renovation 
itself. We beg pardon for these dog- 
matic remarks. We ought, perhaps, 
to distinguish between a theological 
essay, or treatise, and a sermon de- 
livered on an occasion of peculiar 
public interest. But, after all, accu- 
racy is valuable on every occasion. 

There is one passage in this divi- 
sion of the Sermon with which we 
have been particularly pleased. It is 
a sentence of condemnation on party 
spirit. After alluding to the dispo- 
sition to cry ‘* Lo, here is Christ! and 
lo, there is Christ!” the writer adds, 
that those who are thus ready to yield 
themselves to the guidance of every 
desperate impostor, ‘‘ will bring the 
spirit of party to their own concep- 
tions of a religion which abjures all 
party. The Shekinah, they will be 
ready to think, must first appear in 
their sanctuary, because they retain 
such purity in doctrine and practice ; 
and it cannot be expected to appear in 
communities which, as they differ from 
them, are less pure and orthodox. The 
kingdom of heaven, they will expect, 
must come only by national establish- 
ments ; or it cannot come till these are 
dissolved as the very seat of corrup- 
tion.” 

We have no doubt that this Sermon 
has obtained an extensive circula- 
tion. . 

We have only a short space left to 
notice “‘ The Charge.” This is found- 
ed on 2 Tim. i. 14. ‘ That good thing 
which was committed unto thee, keep 
by the Holy Ghost which dwelleth in 
us.” On this charge, we will only say 
that it is, at least in our opinion, pre- 
ferable tothe Sermon, It is luminous 
and simple; accurate in sentiment, 
and, what is of no little importance in 
these fastidious days, correct in taste. 
We hope many young ministers will 
possess, read, and reduce it to prac- 
tice. 

Some of our readers are probably 
aware that a great outcry bas been 
made by a certain high church periodi- 
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cal on the use of the definite article on 
the title-page of this Charge, ‘* The 
Church assembling at Hounslow ;” as 
if, say the exclaimers, there were no 
other church at Hounslow but the 
Dissenting Church. Now we will 
venture to pledge ourselves, that the 
respected author of this Charge, will, 
in the event of his publishing a second 
edition, have not the least aversion to 
correct the alleged objectionable par- 
ticle, (for it is but a particle, and a very 
little one too,) and to designate the 
Church by the name of the particular 
place of worship, in which the mem- 
bers composing it-are accustomed to 
assemble: and, perhaps, the correction 
is desirable, for the sake of accurate 
discrimination, to say nothing of good 
feeling. But yet we cannot help re- 
minding our vociferous contempora- 
ries, that the Episcopal Church, as 
established by law, in these kingdoms, 
is not called a Church v England, or 
a Church in England ; but the Church 
of England. As if, wealso might say, 
there were no Church in England but 
the Episcopal! We remember, how- 
ever, for our own comfort, that this is 
a world of prejudices; and that which 
is regarded in one sect as the height 
of arrogance, is esteemed in the 
other as right, proper, becoming, and 
praiseworthy. 





Decision or Indecision. By the Wife of 
a Wesleyan Minister. A Tale. Mason. 
12mo. pp. 154. 


Reasons for Christianity and the Hope 
therein founded. 12mo. Ball and Chur- 
ton, Holles Street. 12mo. pp. 312. 





Essay on the Divine Authority of the New 
Testament. By David Bogue. Tract 
Society. 12mo. pp. 257. 





The Christian Soldier. A Memoir of the 
Rev. G. Gilbert, of Heathfield, Sussex ; 
with a brief Account of Ruth Gilbert, 
his Wife. ByaFriend. James Paul ; 
and Westley and Co. London. 


To all those friends of the Gospel who 
are engaged in the diffusion of evan- 
gelical truth in the county of Sussex, 
and particularly to the ministers of the 
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County Association, this memoir can- 
not fail to be very highly interesting. 





Memoirs of Mrs. Elizabeth Harvard, late 
of the Wesleyan Mission to Ceylon and 
India; with Extracts from her Diary 
and Correspondence. 18mo. pp. 130. 
Mason, London, 1833. 

Tuis is an exceedingly interesting 

little volume; and to missionaries of 

whatever denomination it will be found 
very valuable. The success which 
has attended the efforts of our Wes- 
leyan brethren in the Island of Ceylon 
has been most gratifying; and if all 
missionaries had the spirit and cha- 
racter of the pious and amiable female 
whose life this small book records, we 
should have fewer complaints against 

Directors, and more gratitude express- 

ed for the honour conferred on those 

who preach among the heathen “‘ the 
unsearchable riches of Christ.” 

Mrs. Harvard died young; but if 
life is to be measured by usefulness, 
rather than by the term of years to 
which it extends, she had lived long. 
She was born Nov. 3, 1788, and died 
May 5, 1823, aged 34 years. She was 
impressed very early in life with the 
value of real religion, and the impor- 
tance of personal piety, and at the 
age of fifteen was constrained, by di- 
vine grace, to give herself up to God 
and to his Christ. From that period, 
her character underwent only an im- 
proving change. She appears to have 
had much of decision in her composi- 
tion ; and having once become con- 
vinced of the scriptural propriety of 
any duty, she never wavered from the 
determination to fulfilit. She sailed 
to India with Dr. Coke and Mr. 
Clough, and having, through many 
difficulties and no slight dangers, 
reached the place of her destination, 
she gave herself up to the duties which 
devolved on her as the wife of a de- 
voted missionary. Her husband 
preached, at first, through the me- 
dium of an interpreter— 

“‘ And such,” says the Narrative, “‘ was 
the ardour of her soul for the conversion 
of the benighted idolaters, that she often 
made use of the same medium to say 
something to them herself, relative to 
Him who, in her estimation, was ever 
‘ the fairest among ten thousand,’ and the 
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‘ altogether lovely.” She never, indeed, 
conceived that the occupation of the pul- 
pit fell within her line of duty. What- 
ever she might have conceded, to the 
peculiar impressions of duty professed 
by others, her own views ef female obli- 
gation led to a different conclusion with 
respect to herself. Yet she was ‘ apt to 
teach ;?’ and with a heart overflowing 
with the most unaffected love for her 
race, she generally acted in a humbler 
mode, under a sense of duty, to impart 
what little she knew of divine things to 
any one who appeared to possess less 
knowledge of them than herself.” 


It was thus, that with all her mis- 
sionary zeal, she never lost sight of 
her domestic duties. She shane as 
the wife, the mistress, and the mother ; 
nor were her friends and belov- 
ed relatives in England forgotten. 
Her letters home bear unequivocal 
proof of the ardour of her friendships, 
and the warmth of her filial piety. 
The mother, the wife, the daughter, 
and the friend were not lost, but im- 
proved, by being blended with the 
character of the Christian and the 
missionary. 

There are some very beautiful, 
though brief descriptions in the letters 
of Mrs. H. The following has not 
much splendour, but is worth citing. 


“T am now sitting at my bed-room 
window, beholding one of the finest 
sights I ever saw. Our new chapel, or 
mission-house, is filled in every part with 
dear native Ceylonese children. You 
would, I am persuaded, be much pleased 
to be near me, and see so many poor little 
black faces, hearing the word of God in 
this dark part of the earth. My window 
is near enough for me to see and hear 
all that is passing in the chapel. Your 
brother is preaching to them in English ; 
and our friend, Mr. Armour, is interpret- 
ing the sermon to them, sentence by 
sentence, in the native language ; so that 
they are able to understand, and appear 
very attentive to what is said.” 


The climate soon operated injuri- 
ously both on Mr. and Mrs, H., and 
they were compelled to leave their be- 
loved work for a sea-voyage and the 
land of their nativity. Just before 


they reached the Cape of Good Hope 
they were becalmed in a fog so dense 
that they could not see from one end 
of the vessel to the other; and when 
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it cleared away were not a little 
surprised to find the ship within pistol- 
shot of the bold and desolate shore of 
Southern Africa. By the favour of 
Providence they very soon found 
a quiet anchorage in Table Bay. Here 
Mrs. H. met with an old friend in the 
Rev. John Campbell, then about to 
commence his second journey into the 
interior of that country. Here also 
she saw our old friend, Mrs. Smith, and 
Africaner, once the terror even of 
savages, but subsequently the joy and 
delight of Christians. When he left 
the ship in the shore-boat, Mrs. H. 
pointed with her finger towards hea- 
ven, as an expression of the hope she 
cherished that they might hereafter 
meet in glory. The venerable chief, 
understanding her meaning, imi- 
tated the signal with glistening eyes. 
On their arrival in England, Mr. H. 
was appointed to Deal, and thence 
was removed to Colchester. The ex- 
ertions of Mrs. H. in promoting the 
diffusion of the Gospel did not cease 
on her arrival in England. The liv- 
ing principle was within ; and outward 
circumstances did not affect its vita- 
lity. But disease made rapid pro- 
gress, and on the morning of the 5th 
of March, 1823, she expired. It is 
truly pleasing to peruse the conclud- 
ing page of this small and unpretend- 
ing volume, since it displays the ge- 
nuine influence of Christianity when 
its benevolent expressions are not 
restrained by the prejudices of party. 

“ The attentions of her female friends» 
who remained with her during her short 
and final illness, she received with a 
grateful heart ; and the pious conversa- 
tion of Mrs. Marsh, the wife of the ex- 
cellent Vicar of St. Peter’s, in this town, 
(Colchester,) who kindly visited her, was 
oo of peculiar consolation to her 
mind. 


We trust this small book will be 
made extensively useful. 





Georgiana and her Father; or Conver- 
sations on Natural Phenomena. By the 
Author of Three Years in Italy, &c. 
Seeley and Burnside. pp. 208. 





Tales of the Covenanters. By Robert 
Pollok, A.M. A new Edition. Edin- 
burgh ; Oliphant. 12mo. pp. 352. 
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Preparation for Sufferings; or the best 
Work in the worst Times. Second edit. 
Dublin, 1833. 18mo. pp. 216. 


WE have the seventh edition of this 
work before us, published in 1762, 
The first edition appeared in the life- 
time of the valuable author, about one 
hundred years before. Jt is true that 
this second edition, as it is termed, has 
numerous transpositions, alterations, 
and omissions; but these are by no 
means of such a character as to con- 
stitute it anew work. It is to all in- 
tents and purposes, Flavel’s; and, in 
common honesty, it ought to have 
borne his name. It would not then 
have been necessary to have specified 
the edition; but to pnblish the work 
anonymously as a second edition, 
gives, to say the least, the idea of a 
pious fraud. We do not pretend to 
any knowledge of the tactics of the 
Religious Tract and Book Society for 
Ireland , butof this we have no doubt, 
that integrity and uprightness should 
be maintained as the principle, and 
displayed in the practice of every so- 
ciety that publishes works of piety, or 
re-published those which have already 
appeared. If they transgress the rules 
of morality, which are “the least,” 
who will give them credit for the pos- 
session of deep and heartfelt piety, 
which is “‘ the greatest?” It may be 
affirmed that this is the second edition 
published by this Society. But this 
does not satisfy us; for this reason, 
the greater number of those into whose 
hands the book will pass will know of 
no editions but these two, nor of any 
author but some imaginary friend of 
the Dublin Religious Tract and Book 
Society. We do not affirm that any 
evil intention existed in the bosoms 
of those who projected the present 
edition; but we may be permitted to 
close these remarks by saying, that it 
becomes us to shun even the appear- 
ance of evil. 

The work itself is admirable; and 
appropriate to the circumstances of the 
friends of truth in Ireland; and witha 
different title page, we should wish it 
an extensive circulation. 





A New Edition of Dr. Watts’s First 
Catechism, newly written, with some 
Additions. By a‘ Teacher of Babes.”’ 
18mo. pp. 36. Longman and Co. 

N.S. NO.108. 
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Evangelical Biography. Memoir of the 
Rev. A. Waugh, D.D. Simpkin and 
Marshall. pp. 70. 18mo. 


Letters to a Friend. By the late Rev, 
Thomas Charlton Henry, D.D., of 
Charleston, South Carolina; with Me- 
moirs of the Author, and other prefa- 
tory Matter. Second Reprint from an 
American Edition. Jackson and Wal- 
Sord. pp. 252. 12mo 

A VERY neat reprint of an excellent 

work already well known to our 

readers. 








The Annual Historian for 1833. A Sketch 
of the chief Historical Events of the 
World during the preceding Year; 
principally designed for Young Persons. 
By Ingram Cobbin, A.M. Westley 
and Davis. pp. 247. 12mo,. 

A LITTLE volume well adapted to its 

purpose, 





Christianity Epitomized, with Antitheses, 
analytical and illustrative of the Pa 
pacy, and other Stricturess By Robert 
Bourne. 8v0. Longman and Co. pp. 363. 





Missionary Records, North <Americq 
Tract Society. 12mo. pp. 423. 





Pleasing God ; or a Guide to the Conscien- 
tious. By Robert Philip, of Maberly 
Chapel. pp. 216. London: Book So- 
ciety for Promoting Religious Know- 
ledge, 19, Paternoster Row. 

Tue design of the respected author of 

this well-known series of publications, 

as expressed in the preface of the work 
before us, is admirable. 

«©The Author having found that the 
fear of displeasing God did not always 
keep his conscience so good as he really 
wished it to be, he was induced to com- 
bine with that holy fear of displeasing 
God, the filial desire of pleasing him; 
and having found this maxim (principle) 
useful to himself, and not very promi- 
nent in our practical theology, he has 
ventured to commend it to the conscien- 
tious.” 

The work is distributed into nine 
sections or chapters. These are as 
follow: On the Fear of displeasing 
God; On Repenting so as to please 
God; On Believing so as to please 
God; On pleasing God in Public 
Worship; On pleasing God in the 
Closet; On pleasing God by Family 
Holiness; On pleasing — our 

5 
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Temper; On pleasing God by the 
Application of Money; On pleasing 
God by doing good. 

As we have already given our de- 
cidedly favourable opinion of these 
small volumes, which have in such 
rapid succession made their appear- 
ance; and as they have been well re- 
ceived by the religious public, and 
have, moreover, been adopted by the 
Book Society of 1750, we shall do no 
more, on the present occasion, than 
present our readers with an interest- 
ing extract, as a specimen of the exe- 
cution of this volume. It is taken 
from the section, On pleasing God by 
the Application of Money. 


‘Where the Saviour says, ‘ Except 
your righteousness shall exceed the 
righteousness of scribes and pharisees, 
ye shall in no wise enter into the king- 
dom of heaven,’ we feel the necessity not 
only of a superior personal righteousness, 
but also of being clothed with the 
righteousness of Christ. On this point 
there is no indifference, or doubt, or 
evasion on our part. But how do we feel 
and act, when our Lord speaks thus :—*‘ I 
say unto you, make to yourselves friends 
of the mammon of unrighteousness, that 
when ye fail, they may receive you into 
everlasting habitations.’ ‘This injunc- 
tion, if less plain than the former, is 
equally authoritative; but not equally 
regarded, 

* Again, when the Saviour speaks 
thus, ‘ Verily, verily, I say unto thee, 
except a man be born of water and of 
the Spirit, he cannot enter into the king- 
dom of God,’ we not only do not ‘ mar- 
vel,’ but set ourselves to self examination 
and fervent prayer. The necessity of a 
divine change is often remembered, and 
the marks of it anxiously sought. ‘This 
is as it should be. But how do we feel 
and act when the same high authority 
says, ‘ Lay up for yourselves treasures in 
heaven?’ Does this command lead to, or 
compel any obedience ? Is it as honestly 
and directly turned against worldly. mind- 
edness, a3 his other commands are turned 
against self-righteousness and self-de- 
pendence? Have we any of that daily 
and deep fear of erring or failing in this 
matter, that we have in the matter of 
justification and regeneration ? On these 
points we feel it necessary to be serious as 
well as sound. We are upon our guard 
here, lest any legal tendency of our hearts, 
or any legal maxim of unsound doctrine, 
should betray us into a pharisaic spirit. 
Accordingly, no enemy of the cross, and 
no despiser of the Spirit, can see his own 
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image’reflected in us, They never sus- 
pect that we feel as they do towards the 
Gospel. This is also as it should be. 
But what impression do our spirit and 
conduct, in reference to earthly things, 
leave on the minds of world/ymen? Are 
they unable to see their own image in 
our public character? Our deadness to 
the law, as a covenant of works, asto- 
nishessuch men. Does our deadness to 
the world force itself on the attention at 
all? They would, of course, be sur- 
prised to meet us at the theatre, or at 
the card table, or on the Sunday pro- 
menade ; but would it surprise them to 
find us on as full stretch after gain as 
they themselves are.”—pp. 166--168. 
Library of Ecclesiastical 
Lives of Eminent Reformers. 
Westley and Davis. pp. 360. 


Knowledge. 
Vol. I. 





An Address delivered on laying the first 

Stone of the New King’s Weigh House, 

a Place of Worship intended for the Use 

of a Congregational Church. By T. 

Binney. 4to Jackson and Walford. 
We are happy to possess this admir- 
able Address, which eloquently em- 
bodies the great principles of our Con- 
gregational Churches, and cannot fail 
to gratify every reader by the perspi- 
cuity and energy with which they 
are stated and maintained. 

We have enriched our Supplement. 
with a copious extract from the Ap- 
pendix, which deserves the serious 
consideration of every Dissenter. 





Memoirs of Mr. John Dargett, of the 
Wesleyan Connection. 12mo. Mason. 
pp. 140. 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 





WORKS AT PRESS, OR IN PROGRESS, 


Preparing for the press, one vol. 12mo. anew 
edition of Traman on Natural and Moral Impo- 
tency, with a Biographical and Critical Intro- 
duction by H. Rogers. This work was highly 
recommended by Robert Hall. 

The third edition of the Memoir of the Rev. 
Samnel Kilpin, late of Exeter, with plates. 18mo. 
Price 3s. cloth, 

The Sacred Offering, a Poetical Annual for 
1834. Price 4s, 6d. in silk. 

The Naturalist’s Poetical Companion, with 
Notes, selected by a Member of the Linnean 
Society. In foolscap, price 5s. cloth. 

The YOung Disciple. By Eliza Paget, Author 
of the “ Way of Peace.” 12mo. Price 3s. cloth, 

The Protestant Dissenters’ Juvenile Mayazine. 
Vol. 1. for 1833. Embellished wiih an engraved 
frontispiece, and with superior engravings on 
wood, in Natural History. Price 1s, 6d. neatly 
half-bound, 
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TRANSACTIONS OF THE CONGREGATIONAL DISSENTERS. 


NEW ARRANGEMENTS OF THE MONTH- 
LY MEETING OF THE CONGREGA- 
TIONAL CHURCHES. 


Tue existence of this ancient lecture 
has, within the past two years, been 
endangered from the growing dissatis- 
faction of many of the most respec- 
table pastors and lay gentlemen of our 
denomination, with the system upon 
which it had been conducted. 

The exension of its bounds from 
the City Meeting Houses, where it 
was originally held, to many of the 
suburban places, rendered a punctual 
attendance at the service exceedingly 
difficult to those who reside on the 
extreme points of the metropolis, and 
thus the number of ministers and 
church officers present was extremely 
variable, and often so small as to be 
most discouraging to the brethren 
engaged, and to form a very ques- 
tionable representation of the metro- 
politan churches. 

A second difficulty was connected 
with the arrangements of the social 
meeting. The necessity of retiring to 
a tavern for dinner not only entailed 
a considerable expense upon the 
church at whose place the meeting 
was held, but also excited a feeling of 
regret, that business connected with 
the kingdom of Christ should be trans- 
acted in such places, and amidst the as- 
sociations they naturally excite. 

At the monthly meeting in October, 
it was therefore determined that a 
special meeting should be held to con- 
sider the best methods of perpetua- 
ting the lecture to the satisfaction of 
the brethren. At that meeting, Mr. 
Blackburn was in the chair, and cer- 
tain resolutions were then unani- 
mously agreed to, which were brought 
up by him for the final adoption of the 
regular monthly meeting, on Thurs- 
day, Nov. 6th. 

The public service was held at Bar- 
bican Chapel, when Dr. Fletcher de- 
livered an admirable discourse on The 
Temptations of Christ. The Rev. A. 
Tidman and his friends provided a 
dinner for the Ministers, &c. at the 


Congregational Library, when about 
seventy sat down to a cold repast. The 
resolutions of the special meeting were 
then introduced, and after a lengthen- 
ed discussion they were agreed to. 

It is therefore now arranged, that 
the pastors who belong to the Congre- 
gational Board, with the deacons of 
their respective churches, the tutors of 
our educational Institutions, and any 
others introduced by them, shall be 
accounted members; that the month- 
ly service shall be conducted in rota- 
tion at those Congregational places of 
worship that are within about half a 
mile of the Library in ‘ Blomfield 
Street, Finsbury Circus, where a cold 
dinner shall be regularly provided, 
the expenses of which shall be de- 
frayed, not by the churches, but by 
the individuals who partake of it. 
Many advantages are expected to re- 
sult from these new arrangements, and 
it is confidently hoped that the Month- 
ly Congregational Lecture will deserve 
and enjoy the support and co-opera- 
tion of the whole denomination. 





CONGREGATIONAL LIBRARY. 


We are requested by the Commit- 
tee of this Institution to announce, 
that the Library will be opened on 
Monday, the 2nd inst.; that attendance 
will be given by the Librarian, from ten 
o'clock until three (except on Satur- 
days), and that the following classes 
of persons will be entitled to admis- 
sion during those hours: : 

Proprietors (including all contribu- 
tors of twenty-five guineas) and indi- 
viduals nominated by them. 

Subscribers of one guinea per ann. 
approved by the Committee; and 

Ministers, being subscribers of 
one guinea per annum to the reading 
room. 

No book may be taken from the 
Library without the special permission 
of the Committee. 

Further information may be ob- 
tained at the Library, where subscrip- 
tions are received. 

5G2 
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CONGREGATIONAL UNION OF ENG- 
LAND AND WALES. 

We are happy to state, that the 
Committee of the Union in London 
are prosecuting the various objects 
committed to their hands, at the last 
Annual Meeting, with much diligence. 
Any County or District Delegates, 
or Ministers from the country who are 
members of the Union, will oblige the 
Committee by their attendance during 
their visits to the metropolis. 

As the Committee sit from time to 
time at the Library, the messenger 
will be always able to inform inquirers 
the day and hour of their next meet- 
ing. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL UNION OF 

IRELAND. 

We are happy to learn that our 
brethren of Ireland have resolved to 
secure a periodical publication of their 
sentiments and circumstances, by is- 
suing a small Monthly Magazine in 
Dublin, to be called THe Intsu Con- 
GREGATIONAL Record. The first 
Number will appear in January, and 
from the habits, learning, and piety of 
the gentlemen who have engaged to 
conduct it, we expect it will greatly 
promote the interests of true godliness 
in connection with our sister churches 
of Ireland. We cordially wish suc- 
cess to the undertaking. 





NEW CHAPEL OPENED AT PONTYPOOL. 


On Tuesday and Wednesday, the 
15th and 16th of October, 1833, 
a commodious English Independent 
Chapel was opened at Pontypool, 
Monmouthshire. On Tuesday, at six, 
the Rev H. Jones, of Tredegar, com- 
menced by prayer; the Rev. T. Pow- 
ell, of Usk, and the Rev. J. Armitage, 
of Bassleg, preached. Wednesday, at 
10, the Rev Mr. Price, Baptist Minister, 
prayed; and the Rev. J. E. Good, of 
Bristol, preached ; at three, the Rev. 
D. Davies, of Hanover, introduced the 
service by prayer ; and the Rev. A. 
Jones, of Tredegar, and Rev. T. Gill- 
man, of the Tabernacle, Newport, 
preached; at six, the Rev. Mr. Evans, 
of Carleon, prayed ; and the Rev. J. E. 
Good and Rev. D Lewis, of Aberga- 
venny, preached. The sermons were 

inal, practical, and most appli- 


cable, and suitable to the occasion. 
Our much respected friend, the Rev. 
T. Loader, of Monmouth, preached 
in the above chapel the following Sun- 
day, who takes a great interest in this 
cause. The collection amounted to 
fifteen pounds, and the whole collected 
in the immediate neighbourhood, is 
one hundred and seven pounds. The 
size of the chapel is thirty-eight by 
thirty in the clear : the whole expense 
of the building is about six hundred 
pounds, including the purchase- 
money, deeds, and all extra expenses. 
The deeds have been regularly con- 
veyed; there are twelve trustees of 
the Independent persuasion: two of 
them preached at the chapel on the 
20th instant, the Rev. D. Davis, of 
New Inn, and the Rev. T. Harris, 
Mynyddyslwyn. 

The above cause was commenced 
by the Rev. Morris Evans, in October, 
1831, who began his labours in this 
town as a Missionary, with no other 
claims than the truth he preached sup- 
plied, When the church was formed, 
some Welsh friends united in commu- 
nion, and the first member was receiv- 
ed, who is now a faithful deacon in the 
Church. The Church is increasing, 
the congregation numerous, and a flou- 
rishing Sunday School. The prospect 
of usefulness, under Mr. Evans’s mi- 
nistry, is very encouraging; therefore 
the Ministers engaged unite, with many 
others, in warmly advocating this infant 
cause, and beg that the friends of 
Christ, upon whom Mr. Evans may 
call, to solicit their aid in defraying 
the remaining debt, will give him the 
encouragement he merits, as he has 
laboured hitherto without the least re- 
muneration, to extend the borders of 
Immanuel’s kingdom in this populous 
and increasing town. 





NEW CHAPEL, MINSTERLEY, SALOP,. 


On Tuesday, October 29th, a new 
Independent chapel was opened at 
Minsterley, Salop. The Rev. R. 
Fletcher, of Manchester, preached in 
the morning and evening ; and the Rev. 
T. Weaver, of Shrewsbury, in the 
afternoon. The devotional services of 
the day were conducted by the Rev. 
Thos. James, Lane End, Staffordshire 
Potteries; Rev. J. Jones, Marton; 
Rev. D. James, Hadnall. The con- 
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gregations, though the day was very 
unfavourable, were very large, and the 
collections amounted to sixty pounds. 





RE-OPENING OF FETTER LANE 
CHAPEL, 


This chapel, having undergone con- 
siderable enlargement and improve- 
ment, was re-opened for public wor- 
ship on Wednesday, Nov. 6th. Two 
sermons were preached; that in the 
morning, from 1 Peter i. 25, by the 
Rev. Dr. H. F. Burder, of Hackney, 
whose late father was for several years 
pastor; that in the evening by the 
Rev. J. Leifchild, of Craven Chapel, 
from Ezekiel xxxvii. 3. The devo- 
tional portions of the services were con- 
ducted by the Rev. Messrs. Davies, of 
Aldermanbury ; Elvey, of Fetter-lane 
(Baptist); Archer, of the Scottish Se- 
cession Church; Dunn, of Pimlico; 
Hyatt, jun. of Shadwell; Hunt, of Brix- 
ton; and Richards, of Wandsworth. 
It was stated, in the course of the day, 
that few churches in the kingdom had 
been honoured with a richer succession 
of pious ministers: Dr. T. Goodwin, 
Thankful Owen, S. Lobb, Benoni 
Rowe, T. Bradbury, Rawlings, W. 
Maurice, and the late venerableG.Bur- 
der, being among the number. The 
church had formerly assembled in the 
meeting-house on the opposite side of 
the lane, now occupied by the United 
Brethren. In 1732 the present build- 
ing had been erected, which was en- 
larged soon after Mr. Burder became 
the pastor. The present enlargement, 
by which accommodation has been 
provided for nearly 300 additional 
persons, was rendered necessary in 
consequence of the divine blessing on 
the labours of the present pastor, the 
Rev. Caleb Morris. The enlargement 
and repairs, which have been consider- 
able, cost nearly £1,700, towards 
which only about £700 have as yet 
been raised. Powerful appeals were 
made to the congregations by both the 
respected preachers. 





ORDINATIONS. 


Many of our readers who have heard 
the Rev. Octavius Winslow preach, 
during his residence in this coun- 
try, will be gratified to learn that he 
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was ordained to the pastoral charge of 
the Bowery Baptist Church, New 
York, United States, on the 20th of 
July, when the services were perform- 
ed by several of the most respectable 
brethren in that connection. A pros- 
pect of much usefulness has opened 
before our young brother, in that city, 
where, under a revival, he was called 
to the obedience of the truth, and we 
cordially wish that he may fully 
realize it. 

The ordination of the Rev. Josiah 
Bull, A.M., took place, Wednesday, 
Oct. 1, as co-pastor with his father, 
the Rev. T. P. Bull, over the Inde- 
pendent Church and Congregation, 
Newport Pagnell. On this highly in- 
teresting occasion, the following mi- 
nisters were engaged: Mr. Aston, 
of Buckingham, commenced the ser- 
vice with reading and prayer; Mr. 
Chapman, of Greenwich, delivered 
the introductory discourse, and pro- 
posed the usual questions; Mr. Hill- 
yard, of Bedford, offered the ordi- 
nation prayer; Mr. Bull delivered a 
most impressive aad _ affectionate 
charge to his son, from 2 Tim. ii. 1.; 
Mr. Elliott, of Devizes, preached to 
the church and congregation from 
Nehemiah ii. 20; Mr. Gilbert, of Is- 
lington, concluded the solemn service 
with prayer. Inthe evening the ser- 
vice was commenced by Mr. Prust, 
of Northampton; after which Mr. 
Leifchild, of Craven Chapel, London, 
preached from John iv. 23,24. A 
circumstance that added peculiar in- 
terest to the services of the day was, 
that this was the third generation of 
the same family, who had sustained 
the pastoral relation to this church. 
Seventy years ago, the grandfather, 
the well-known Rev. W. Bull, was 
ordained. Thirty-three years since, 
the present Mr. Bull, sen. was or- 
dained co-pastor with his father, who 
has now the happiness of seeing his 
son associated with him in the work of 
the Lord. 

On Wednesday, Oct. 2, 1833, the 
Rev. J. Edwards, late of Blackburn 
and Exeter Academies, was ordained 
to the pastoral office over the Inde- 
pendent Church assembling in the 
Great Meeting-house, Bideford, De- 
von, when the Rev. Jonathan Glyde, 
Classical Tutor of the Western Aca- 
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demy, commenced the services of the 
day by reading the Scriptures and 
prayer; the Rev. J. Barfett, of Laun- 
ceston, in an eloquent discourse, de- 
fended the principles of Dissent, and 
exhibited the unscriptural nature of 
all establishments, whether Roman 
Catholic, Protestant, or Presbyterian. 
He next proposed the usual questions 
to Mr. E. and received his confession 
of faith. The Rev. B. Kent, of Barn- 
staple, offered the ordination prayer; 
the Rev. D. Payne, Theological Tu- 
tor of the Western Academy, gave an 
affectionate charge from Acts xx. 28. 
In the evening, to an interested and 
attentive congregation, the Rev. W. 
Rooker, of Tavistock, preached the 
sermon to the people, in which he 
pointed out the evidences of the pros- 
perity of a Christian church, in lan- 
guage which we believe has been, and 
will, we hope, continue to be applicable 
to the church and congregation. “‘ The 
Lord is there.” Ezek. xlviii. 35. Rev. 
J. E. Trevor, Corbishly; Poole, Bur- 
rey (Wesleyan); Edmunds, Burton 
(Baptist); Davies, &c. took a part in 
the services of the day. The Inde- 
pendent interest in this town has been 
established for many years. The pre- 
sent meeting-house, which is a very 
spacious one, was erected in the year 
1696. It is a remarkable circum- 
stance, that there has not been an or- 
dination in this place since that of the 
Rey. S. Lavington. in 1753. The 
Rev. S. Rooker, the late minister, was 
ordained at Tavistock. Asa proof of 
the respectability, prudence, and piety 
of the late ministers, and of the love 
and unity of the people, there have 
only been two pastors over the church 
for the last eighty years. May the 
young minister be blessed with the 
mantle of his predecessors, and the 
people be distinguished for the same 
feelings which were possessed by their 
brethren, many of whom are now in- 
heriting the promises. 
On Tuesday the 5th of September, 
Mr. Jonathan Hicks, late Student at 
* Hackney College, was ordained pastor 
over the Independent church and con- 
regation at Henham, Essex. The 
tev. J. Dorrington stated the nature 
of a gospel church, and received the 
confession of faith; the Rev. W. 


Chapman, of Bishops Stortford, offer- 
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ed the ordination prayer ; the Rev. A. 
Fletcher, of London, Mr. H.’s former 
pastor, delivered an impressive charge ; 
and the Rev. L. Forster, of Walden, 
preached to the people. The Rev. 
Messrs. R. E. May, R. Frost, Hanson, 
Sibree, Ferguson, Pavet, and Bannis- 
ter, engaged in the services, the whole 
of which were remarkably solemn and 
affecting. 

On the 16th of October, 1833, the 
Rev. John Pulling, of Highbury 
College, was ordained over the Con- 
gregational church, High Street, Dept- 
ford, for 47 years under the pastoral 
charge of the late Rev. J. T. Barker. 
The solemn and interesting services of 
the day were commenced by the Rev. 
H. B. Jeula, of Greenwich, by read- 
ing and prayer: the Rev. T. James, of 
Woolwich, delivered an energetic 
discourse on the nature and consti- 
tution of a Christian church, in which 
the principles of Dissent were intre- 
pidly explained and defended. The 
Rev. W. Chapman, of Greenwich, 
received the renewed call of the 
church, and its acceptance by Mr, 
Pulling ; also his reasons for entering 
the Christian ministry, and casting in 
his lot among Dissenters, with his 
confession of faith. Dr. Henderson, 
Theological Tutor of Highbury Col- 
lege, offered up the ordination prayer, 
attended by imposition of hands, by 
the venerable and Rey. John Slatterie, 
of Chatham, and a numerous band of 
neighbouring ministers. The Rev. 
Dr. Collyer gave the charge from 
2 Tim. ii. 15, ‘* Study to show thyself 
approved unto God, a workman that 
needeth not to be ashamed, rightly 
dividing the word of truth.” The 
Rev. Mr. Belsher, of Greenwich, 
concluded the morning engagements 
with prayer. 

The services of the evening were 
commenced by the Rev. T. Timpson, 
of Lewisham, by reading and prayer ; 
the Rev. Robert Halley, Classical 
Tutor of Highbury College, preached 
to the people from 2 Thess. ii. 15, 
“* Therefore, brethren, stand fast, and 
hold the traditions which ye have 
been taught, whether by word, or by 
our epistle;” the services of the day 
were concluded by the Rev. J. Hope, 
Tutor of the Congregational School, 
Lewisham, 
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The impressions of this solemn and 
delightful day will long be remem- 
bered by the numerous assemblage 
who witnessed the scene, and espe- 
cially by the church and congregation 
more immediately concerned. It had 
pleased the Great Head of the Church 
to continue in their offices the two 
preceding pastors, the Rev. John Old- 
ing, and after him the Rev. J. T. 
Barker, through a long series of 
years, so that only one ordination, 
(that of the latter in 1786,) has oc- 
curred for nearly eighty years. All 
the ministers engaged in that settle- 
ment had entered into their rest, 
though the memorial of Drs. Adding- 
ton and Davies, Messrs. Trotman, 
Barker, Towle, Brewer, and Rogers 
will Jong be held in veneration. Of 
the congregation, not more than two 
or three survive who remember the 
ordination of their late pastor. These 
circumstances were powerfully al- 
luded to by Mr. Halley, in his dis- 
course, who was himself a member of 
the church previous to his entering 
the Christian ministry, and whose re- 
vered parent, now deceased, was also 
a deacon of the same church. 

Highly privileged in their former 
pastors, the pleasing hope is cherished, 
that the Great Shepherd has sent to 
this bereaved church one who will 
feed them with knowledge and under- 
standing, and who will long be con- 
tinued a blessing to the fold over 
which he has now the oversight in the 
Lord. *‘‘ May a prayer-hearing God, 
who in Christ loves Zion, graciously 
hear the prayers offered up for the 
church and pastor! Amen and 
Amen!” 

On the 22d October, 1833, the Rev. 
Alfred Gillman was ordained as the 
pastor of the church at Pitchcombe 
Independent Chapel, Gloucestershire, 
The Rev. Thomas Edkins, of Nails- 
worth, delivered the introductory dis- 
course, and asked the questions ; the 
Rey. Elisha Martin, of Painswick, 
offered the solemn prayer of ordina~ 


* Mr. Olding was ordained in 1754, 
and wrote the above sentence at the 
close of the account of the settlement, 
Mr. Barker, in recording his own ordi- 
nation, concludes with the same, with 
the addition of “‘ Amen and Amen.” 
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tion; the Rev. Thomas Gillman, of 
Newport, Monmouthshire, (brother to 
the newly ordained minister,) gave the 
charge ; and the Rev. Benjamin Par- 
sons, of Ebley, preached to the people. 
The other parts of the service were 
conducted by the Rev. Messrs. Yates, 
Hewitt, and Sims. 





REMOVALS AND APPOINTMENTS, 

The Rev. J. Durrant, late of Swan- 
sea, has received an invitation to be- 
come the stated pastor over the church 
and congregation assembling in Gate- 
street Chapel, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, 
recently under the care of the Rev. T. 
Stevenson, deceased, in the Countess 
of Huntingdon’s connexion, and will 
commence his stated labours there on 
the first Sabbath in December. 

The Rev. George Smith, of Hanover 
Chapel, Liverpool, having accepted 
the unanimous invitation of the Church 
and Congregation assembling in the 
New Tabernacle, Plymouth, to be- 
come their pastor, commenced his 
stated labours there on the second 
Sabbath in June. Itis gratifying to 
learn, that during Mr. Smith’s visit 
to Plymouth, in March last, and sub- 
sequently, the congregation so much 
increased as to render an enlargement 
of the place of worship necessary. For 
this purpose a contract has been con- 
cluded, and for £750, nearly the whole 
of which is already subscribed: an 
addition is to be made of 250 sittings. 
Congregational principles have been 
adopted, and during the progress of 
the enlargement, worship will be con- 
ducted in the Mechanics Institute. 
We wish our good brother much com- 
fort and success in his new and import- 
ant station, and pray that he may be 
as usefully employed and as highly 
respected at Plymouth, as we know 
he was at Liverpool. 

The Rev. Walter Scott, of Rowell, 
Northamptonsbire, has been appointed 
Theological Tutor at Airedale College, 
near Bradford, Yorkshire. The ef- 
ficiency of Mr. Scott, as a private 
Tutor, bas been so long proved, that 
we greatly rejoice that he is called to 
preside over that valued Congrega- 
tional Seminary. He will enter on 
his duties, we understand, at Christ- 
mas. 

Our readers will learn, with much 
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satisfaction, that the Rev. Robert 
Vaughan, Pastor of the Congrega- 
tional Church at Kensington, and 
author of the Life of Wycliffe, and of 


Memorials of the Stuart Dynasty, has 
been appointed Professor of Modern 
History in the University of Lon- 
don. 





MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


THE SOCIAL AND MORAL STATE OF 
CAPE TOWN, SOUTH AFRICA. 


Translated from a Letter, lately received 
JSrom Monsieur Cassalis, one of the French 
Missionaries in South Africa. 


We quitted Cape Town the 21st of 
March for Algoa Bay. On the 30th, Mr. 
Lemue met us, and his marriage with 
Miss Colany took place a few days after. 
We accompanied them to Bethelsdorp. 
During our abode with Dr. Philip, he had 
frequently conversed with us on the great 
advantages of infant schools. We deter- 
mined, therefore, to make ourselves ac- 
qnainted with the system in Mr. Kitch- 
ingham’s station, where it is remarkably 
well taught by a poor Hottentot. As our 
detention here was unavoidable, we en- 
deavoured to bear it without impatience ; 
it was, however, with much satisfaction 
we pursued our course to Graaf Reinet, 
where we arrived yesterday in perfect 
health. It would be quite out of place to 
say much respecting Cape Town, as my 

redecessors have already fulfilled this 
uty ; yet I may, perhaps, be allowed to 
a few remarks on the general ap- 
pearance of the place, its institutions, 
and customs. 

All the advantages, improvements, and 
even the abuses, of our modern civiliza- 
tion have been transported to thisfeountry. 
Here the friends of natural science will 
meet with a botanical garden, a menage- 
rie, and even a weekly lecture on their 
favourite studies. The scholar will be 
able to avail liimself of a fine library, 
established for the diffusion of classical 
literature and general knowledge; and, 
if he wishes still greater benefits, he may 
take a share in the meetings of an asso- 
ciation formed under the auspices of se- 
veral distinguished men. Since the Ist 
of October, 1829, a college has — 
epened, which presents to parents t 
means of furnishing their children with 
a polite and liberal education. Hebrew, 
Greek, Latin, French, Rhetoric, Logic, 
History, and Mathematics are taught by 
theseveral professors. Here the lawyerhas 
his courts, the politician his newspapers, 


and the merchant his exchange. Business 
goes on as regularly, and the movements 
of the place are as naturally discussed 
as in Paris or in London, We see the 
rich man lounging in his carriage, and 
passing quickly on to the theatre, or his 
country house, just as with us; in short, 
we find at the Cape all our customs and 
institutions, whether good or bad, useful 
or ridiculous. This circumstance would 
scarcely merit observation, but for the 
contrast which renders it so striking. Re- 
finement and barbarity perpetually en- 
counter each other. The man of wealth, 
dressed in the newest fashion, is seen 
conversing with the Hottentot grotesque- 
ly wrapped in a large sheep-skin. The 
chariot rolls leisurely by the side of a 
heavy waggon drawn by a dozen oxen. 
This strange mixture reaches even to the 
fields. The peach, the apple, and the 
vine, grow in the midst of 
* The fig and the aloe.” 


I must own, the Cape appears to me 
more curious in this point of view than 
from any thing in its geography or statis- 
tics. I could scarcely recover my sur- 
prise at finding an European city at the 
foot of a mountain, whose wild and deso- 
late appearance spoke only of the sor- 
rowfal and neglected condition of Africa. 
But if this contrast interest me, there 
is another point peculiarly painful to my 
heart. Here the White is presented to my 
view, free and enlightened, by the side of 
the poor negro slave, ignorant, destitute, 
and the object of contempt even to those 
who ouglit to compassionate his situation, 
Taught from childhood to regard all men 
as brethren, I could not, without indigna- 
tion, see a reasonable being obliged to 
give up his own will, to renounce himself, 
to become the property of a tyrant whose 
rights are founded wholly on usurpation. 
It must, however, be admitted, that 
the wretchedness of slavery has been 
greatly mitigated in this part of the 
Engtish possessions. Examples of cruelt 
arerare. The slave is generally well fed; 
he may cultivate a strip of land for bim- 
self; his marriage is celebrated at church; 
but it remains with an absolute master to 
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export him, to part with him, or to em- 
ploy him according to his caprice. In 
fact, whatever the ameliorations of slave- 
ry, the principle is the same, and a mo- 
dified slavery, though less condemned by 
some, will always be held as criminal by 
the philanthropist and the Christian. 

As far as I can recollect, you have re- 
ceived but little information respecting 
the climate of these countries. It is so 
excellent, that persons come here from 
India for the recovery of their health. 
The mean temperature of Cape Town is 
from 57° Fahrenheit, to 11° Reaumur in 
the coldest months, and from 79° to21° ik. 
in the warmest. This temperature is not 
by any means severe. It varies through- 
out the colony, according to local circum- 
stances. There is, accordingly eight or 
ten degrees difference betwixt the tem- 
perature at the Cape and at Wynberg, 
though these places are not more than six 
miles apart; the only difference is, they 
are situated on the opposite sides of Table 
Mountain. 

The spring begins in September, and 
continues to December; the other seasons 
following in their asual course. The na- 
tives very properly call the winter. the 
rainy season. They regard this period as 
a time of blessing for th Ives and their 
country. For six months together they 
have scarcely a single drop, and this long 
drought is very injurious to vegetation, 
and renders the fruit insipid. The hy- 
grometer at the hottest season averages 
about 7° in the morning and 14° at noon. 
We would not lead you, from these mis- 
cellaneous observations, to suppose that 
other interests have superseded those of 
the gospel. Daily are we reminded that 
our lives are due to God, and that, as faith- 
fal servants of Christ, we must labour to 
obtain the gifts and graces of his Spirit. 
Our stay with Dr. Philip enabled us to 
form many new and interesting connec- 
tions. This distinguished man, whose 
praise has long been in all our churches, 
received us as his children, insisted upon 
our continuing for the time under his roof, 





and discovered the utmost readiness to - 


help us by his advice, and to acquaint us 
with the result of his lengthened expe- 
rience. I do notknow which to admire 
most ; his knowledge and profound ac- 
quaintance with the scriptures, or the 
kindness of his disposition. He disco- 
vers all that humility and noble simplicity 
of character which distinguishes a supe- 
rior mind. Having just returned from 
Lattakoo, he was able to give us a clear 
and exact idea of the state of things 
amongst the Bechnanas, and to direct our 
future plans. He acquainted us, also, 
with the state of religion at Cape Town, 
N. S. NO. 108. 
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and for this purpose he introduced us to 
several families truly eminent for their 
piety. There appears to be amongst the 
Christians at the Cape much social affec- 
tion, and great delight in the means of 
grace. They are very deeply interested 
in missionary concerns, and attach much 
importance to the religious instruction of 
their children. Some days after the Doc- 
tor’s return he wished to give them some 
idea of the countries he had visited, and 
accordingly he gave each of them leave 
to ask him two or three questions in 
writing respecting his journey. I ex- 
pected that these questions would relate 
to the lions, elephants, weapons of the sa- 
vages, &c, but I was astonished when I 
heard children of ten or twelve years of 
age enquiring the origin of the Bushmen ; 
how Zoulas treat their wives ; how many 
of the poor at Kuruman were really con- 
verted to God; and other things of the 
same kind. 

Travellers who wish to penetrate into 
the interior of Africa are obliged to take 
a circuitous road, to avoid a desert, cailed 
by the name of the Great Karron. In- 
stead of going directly north, they take 
the eastern coast to the frontiers of Caf- 
fraria. * Some make this journey by land, 
others prefer embarking for Port Eliza- 
beth. Many ‘considerations decided us 
to adopt the latter course. The passage by 
sea is shorter, less expensive, and less 
fatiguing, Every thing transpired to 
make this voyage very agreeable to us, 
and especially to Mdlile. ne Mr. 
Kitchingham, a missionary who had been 
some days at the Cape, engaged a place 
for himself and one of his daughters in 
the same vessel, so that our dear sister 
had the advantage of his fatherly protec- 
tion, until she was consigned to her friend 
Lemue. 

During our stay at Port Elizabeth we 
lodged with Mr. Robson, formerly at 
Bethelsdorp. He labours for the conver- 
sion of the Hottentots at the Bay, who 
are unhappily too well known for their 
drunkenness and profanity. He has also 
@ congregation of Europeans. His chapel 
is, just completed, and is built with mach 
taste. The expenses have been met by a 
Missionary Society belonging to the neigh- 
bourhood. 

Bethelsdorp must be regarded as one 
of the most important stations in the co- 
lony. It has a peculiar charm for the 
Christian traveller, who remembers the 
long-continued labours of Vanderkemp, 
and the first attempt of the Missionary 
Society in South Africa. As yet there 
are few stations of which so much has been 
stated. Mr. M‘Carthy has collected, in 
his book of travels, some — of the 
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first settlers, which might make us almost 
suspect the motives by which they were 
instigated; whilst our brother Rolland, 
on the other hand, sets forth their labours 
and success in a very different light. 
The opposite opinions are easily account- 
ed for. Barrow, and other travellers, 
confined their attention to the soil, situa- 
tion, and productions of Bethesldorp, and 
it must be confessed, that in these re- 
spects it is badly off. Mr. Rolland and 
Lemue were struck with the progress of 
the Hottentots in religion and civilization. 
The moral condition of the station was 
that which chiefly arrested them. Per- 
haps, after these remarks, you will allow 
me to give you a few additional particu- 
lars of this spot and its vicinity. 
Bethelsdorp is a pretty village, con- 
sisting of fifty or sixty houses, built with 
tolerable regularity on the brow of a hill, 
and surrounded on all sides by bare and 
ragged acclivities. The soil is poor, light, 
very sandy, and abounding with free 
stone, but we did not see any lime. A 
number of indigenous plants grow on the 
heights, and form thickets which have a 
curious effect to the eye of an European. 
The protea argentea, several species of 
cactus, and geraniums are produced in 
great variety. The aloes perfoliata, so 
valuable in medicine, attracted my atten- 
tion, from the peculiar gracefulness of its» 
form. It grows to a considerable height. 
Its flowers unite in spikes, balancing them- 
selves most gracefully in the centre of the 
large fleshy leaves, which serve as a ram- 


part. The straggling mimosas creep and 
wind with their long thorns and double 
leaves in all directions. The Palma 


Christi, and jasminoides, are also com- 
mon to this neighbourhood. The nature 
of the land must be peculiarly favourable 
to grasses, for they spring every where. 
I remarked, also, with much astonish- 
ment, several kinds of sage, loaded with 
juice, and possessing the common charac- 
ters of this plant. Except in the general 
thickness of their parts, their form was 
exactly the same as that of the sages 
around Paris, but they had lost their per- 
fume. The onter skin of the leaves con- 
tained a sort of mucilage, very sour. 

Mr. Kitchingham regrets much that 
he has not yet been able to succeed in 
trying to introduce the cultivation of 
corn into his station. The principal ob- 
stacle arises from the want of irrigation. 
The Hottentuts are obii to support 
themselves by the manufacture of mats, 
by making and selling faggots, or by 
working at the Bay. Too often, how- 
ever, the bad exam they encounter 
there, destroy the effect of the exhorta- 
tions of their missionaries. 
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God chooses the weak things of the 
world to confound those that are mighty. 
The establishment of Bethelsdorp is an 
admirable provf of this assertion. Local 
difficulties have not hindered the pro- 
gress of the good work. An abundant 
measure of grace has been shed over the 
inhabitants of Bethelsdorp, and many 
amongst them have been so happy as to 
forget their earthly poverty in the dis- 
covery of heavenly treasures. Nowhere 
is public worship so regularly observed. 
The chapel, which contains about six or 
seven hundred hearers, is often too small, 
It is not only open every Sunday, but 
every night in the week. (I tell it to 
our shame.) The number of those 
who attend these daily services ex- 
ceeds that of the people we are accus- 
tomed to see in many of our French 
chapels once a week. The missionary 
calls upon different members of his flock 
to pray aloud, and they comply without 
false shame, with much simplicity, and 
frequently with so much fervour, that the 
greater part of the assembly is bathed in 
tears. The Hottentots, who are in many 
respects less favoured in outward points 
than others, have generally very fine 
voices, and an excellent ear. They sing 
their hymns in parts. The first impres- 
sion I received of their singing will never 
be lost. I could not help recalling the 
time in which their musical powers were 
wholly given to licentiousness. {[ ima- 
gined them assembling in the desert to 
perform their obscene dances to the dis- 
cordant sound of their barbarous instru- 
ments, 

What a change has taken place! What 
would Sparmann and Levaillant say, if 
they could listen to the melody of a 
Christian hymn in this place, where the 
ferocious shout of the savage was for- 
merly heard. 

Mr. Kitchingham administers the sa- 
crament of the Lord’s Supper on the first 
Sunday of the month, after the custom 
of the Independents in England. We 
received it with about eighty poor people 
who are considered real converts, Nine 
adults and six children were baptized on 
one day while we were at Bethelsdorp. 

The asylum and the primary school pros- 
per. A Hottentot woman has the care of 
the former, and she acquits herself with 
so much intelligence and care, that we 
were not at all ashamed to follow her 


lessons, in order to learn the system, 
Mr. Wood, Assistant Missionary, in- 
structs the children from twelve to fif- 
teen years old, after the Lancasterian 
method. He has two hundred pupils. 
Ah! Sirs; when shall we be able to 
speak of our station, of our chapel, of our 
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schools? When shall we have the joy 
of telling you of our success? When ? 
God only knows. If these events de- 
pended on our will, this time would soon 
come; but it does not belong to the mere 
labourer to determine the moment when 
the corn shall be reaped ; the Lord of the 
Harvest alone has this right, and he 
only knows how to use it. By how 
many examples does he teach us, as in 
the case of Bethelsdorp, that we must 
sow in tears before we can reap in joy. 
I have been so drawn on by the plea- 
sure of the narrative, and the corre- 
spondence, that this letter has become 
unpardonably tedious. 
‘he remainder of our journey offered 
nothing remarkably interesting to the 
natural observer; but I must not omit to 
notice two distinguished fellow-labourers, 
who sought in every way to testify their at- 
tuchment to the Paris Missionary Society. 
These Christians are Messrs. Messer and 
Smith, the first a missionary and the other 
the pastor of Uitenhage. Mr. Messer has 
grown grey in the service of Christ. The 
companion of Pacalt, of Vanderkemp, 
and of Reed, he has contended steadfastly 
inst those difficulties and aversions 
which only faith can overcome. Mr. 
Smith is a Scotch minister, established, 
by government over a large congregation 
of English and Dutch. We were sur- 
prised to find him acquainted with all 
the religious proceedings in France. In 
the heart of Africa, he traces with the 
deepest interest the progress of Chris- 
tianity in our beloved land. He availed 
himself most eagerly of our Archives, 
our Missionary Journals, and the ** Ser- 
mon,” &c. 
Such zeal for the advancement of’ the 
kingdom of Christ, discovers the deepest 
piety. 
From Uitenhage to Graaf Reynet we 
met with no friends ; but whilst we passed 
the desert, the great Friend of sinners 
was with us, and filled our hearts with 
holy confidence. 
Weare now staying with Mr. Murray, 
whose Christian kindness and affability 
surpasses all we had been led to antici- 
ate. 
: He received the letter from the Com- 
mittee with much pleasure. [ must ac- 

uaint you with his station and labours 
in my next. Brother Pelessier awaited 
us at Graaf Reynet, where he had come 
with Lemue. Before we departed for 
the interior, we conferred and prayed to- 

ether over the course we ought to fol- 
ee at present. It is here, Sirs, we need 
your instructions; for we all deeply feel 
the immense responsibility which rests 
individually upon us; indeed, I freely 
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acknowledge, that I should be compelled 
to decline the work, if the sentiment of 
duty and the promises vouchsafed to 
prayer did not sustain me, 

After our meeting, according to your 
wishes, and with the assistance of the 
Holy Spirit, whose help we earnestly 
sought, we arrived at the following con- 
clusions ;—1. We must not think of go- 
ing to the Zoulas at present, because the 
Griquas and Dingaan are attacking 
them, 2. It is possible we may ultimate- 
ly be able to return to the Baharuthses, 
for either Mosolekatri will be defeated, 
and then Mokatla and his people will 
recover their lands; or Mosolekatri will 
be the conqueror, and then he will try to 
settle at Mosika, on account of the 
beauty of the country. 3. It is of great 
importance to find a field of labour for 
our society. North of Lattakoo the 
country is fertile, well watered, favour- 
able, as far as we can learn, to civiliza- 
tion, and the inhabitants love and respect 
the missionaries. Besides this, a travel- 
ling merchant, Mr. Hume, whose judg- 
ment is much to be depended upon, as- 
sures us, that he has penetrated lately 
a journey of twenty-six days north-east 
of Mosika, and that he discovered seve- 
ral peaceable tribes, speaking the Si- 
chuana tongue. He has brought various 
articles of Huropean manufacture from 
these countries, obtained doubtless from 
the Portuguese of Mozambique, with 
whom the natives must have some inter- 
course. Mr. Hume states, also, that the 
Wankets are not destroyed, but that they 
will return to Melita as soon as possible, 
4. Whatever may be our future prospects, 
it would be quite unreasonable for six 
missionaries to be unemployed whilst 
there is so much to do around them; 
therefore Dr. Philip advises Rolland and 
Lemue to remain at Lattakoo, and try 
to found a station at Philippolis, where 
there are several thousand Bechuanas. 
Pelessier will continue in the same neigh- 
bourhood, and we then shall wait for 
sume time an opportunity of going to 
Mosika, whether this place remaiu in 
possession of the Zoulas, or fall under 
the power of the Baharuthses ; but in the 
interim, for the sake of helping our 
brethren, we pro to separate. Ar. 
bousset and Gosselin will join Pelessier, 
and I shall go to Mosilo to acquire the 
Sichuana language. 

I hope, Sirs, we shal! have your ap- 
probation on our arrangements. Help 
us by your prayers ; and let the churches 
of France continue to ope the mis- 
sionary cause by united and earnest sup- 
plications. 

Receive, dear Sirs, and much-respect- 

au 2 
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ed Brethren, the assurance of my most 
cordial affection in Christ. 
E. Cassavis, Missionary. 


CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN CERTAIN 
MINISTERS OF THE CANTON OF VAUD 
AND THE DIRECTORS OF THE THEO- 
LOGICAL 8CHOOL OF GENEVA. 


The revival of evangelical religion and 
pure truth in the ancient churches of the 
Reformation, is an object of far higher 
interest with us than the diffusion of 
those particular views of church polity by 
which our denomination is distinguished. 
We therefore gladly announced to our 
readers, in our Magazine for April, 1832, 

pages 255—-258) the formation of The 

vangelical Society of Geneva, for the 
establishment of a School of Theology, to 
be open to students of all denominations 
of Christians. It was to us a matter of 
surprise and regret, that though so conse- 
cutive inits leading principle, yet the Cor- 
responding Committee of this Society in 
Great Britain should be composed excla- 
sivelyof ministers and members of the Esta- 
blished Churches of England and Scotland. 

In the documents that follow, it is evi- 
dent enough why the Dissenters of both 
countries are to be avoided—they are 
hostile to church establishments, which 
our Swiss brethren are anxious to uphold, 
although they have seen truth bound by 
the authority and bleeding on the altars 
of that very establishment they are still 
willing to maintain. This tous, however, is 
secondary to the revival of evangelical 
troth and life among them, and we there- 
fore gladly translate a pamphlet, publish- 
ed recently at Geneva, containing a let- 
ter from 128 ministers of the national 
church of the Canton of Vaud to the 
Directors, expressive of the affectionate 
interest they feel in the Institution, and 
the reply of the Directors, which con- 
tains an exposition of their views of doc- 
trine and discipline. As the Advertise- 
ment contains some interesting seuti- 
ments, we insert it also. 


Advertisement. 


All Christian Churches form but one 
body, and are members one of another. 
One church cannot, then, remain indif- 
ferent to the welfare of another, as one 
Christian cannot be indifferent to the 
welfare of another Christian, This sweet 
and salutary communion has always been 
found when the churches have been in a 
lively state. It existed in the first ages, 
before the flocks of Christ were brought 
under bondage ; it existed in the time of 
the Reformation, and now it ought to re- 
appear. The documents which form the 
subject of this publication are only a spe- 


cimen of what ought ever to be found in 
the Christian Church. These two letters 
are published because it would have been 
difficult, otherwise than by printing, to 
have conveyed a reply to the Pastors and 
Ministers of the Canton of Vaud, who 
have signed the first; and because it 
was thought desirable to embrace 
this opportunity for gratifying the 
wishes of many who might desire to be 
enlightened upon the importance of the 
doctrines professed by the Theological 
School, and particularly upon the prin- 
ciples of the direction of the school, both 
as to the Church and its worship. May this 
publication, by contributing to confirm in 
the faith those who profess it, arouse the 
attention of those who sincerely seek the 
truth, to the great doctrines of salvation. 


To the Members of the Committee of the 
Evangelical Society of Geneva. 

Very dear and honoured brethren,— 
It is with lively interest that the under- 
signed Ministers of the Gospel in the 
National Church of the Canton of Vaud, 
have learnt from the circular letter you 
have addressed to them, the foundation 
of the Evangelical School of Theology ; 
they will endeavour, as they feel them- 
selves bound, to express to you the 
joy they experience. You announce 
our intention of professing, respect- 
ng the condition of man, the grace 
of God, the nature of the Saviour, the 
work he has accomplished, and that 
which he still carries on for the salvation 
of his people, the scriptural doctrines 
proclaimed by the Helvetic confession of 
faith ; this assurance is to us most dear 
and valuable. Considering these doc- 
trines as the fundamental object of the 
Christian faith, and as alone capable of 
producing regeneration of heart, a con- 
sistent life, and genuine peace, we could 
not observe, without grief, these holy 
truths attacked, in the writings publish- 
ed by members of the clergy, and of the 
academy of your Canton. But now our 
hearts rejoice, and we doubt not that 
God, to whom we render our grateful 
acknowledgments, in blessing your labours 
and those of the servants of Christ em- 
ployed in the same field, will maintain 
amongst you the honour of those great 
truths which are the basis of our com- 
mon hopes, and re-kindle the flame of 
a simple and lively faith in the bosom of a 
church, whose light long retained its 
brilliancy in the midst of the reformed 
population. Our wishes accompany your 
efforts for the advancement of the sav- 
ing reign of our Master and Saviour, 
We will remember you in our own pray- 
ers, as we desire not to be forgotten 
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yours! May the favour of the Eternal 
rest upon you, and direct the work of 
your hands. 


List of 123 names here follows. 


The Directors of the Theological School 
established in the Reformed Church of 
Geneva, to the Pastors, &c. of the Canton 
of Vaud, who have signed a Letter, §c. 


Sirs, and very dear Brethren in our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ,--We 
have received the letter that you have 
written on the occasion of the foundation 
of our school. This proof of your Chris- 
tian affection has filled us with joy ; and 
we have experienced, in receiving it, 
all the blessed reality of which the Apos- 
tle speaks, when he says, ‘‘ If there be, 
therefore, any consolation,” &c. Phil. ii. 
12. Therefore, very dear brethren, we 
return thanks for this pledge of your 
communion in spirit, to God the author 
of all good, to Jesus the Head of the 
Church, whose it is to unite all the parts 
of it, and to the Holy Spirit, who con- 
soles her for all her melancholy schisms 
by the holy cordiality and solid union of 
all her true members. But if this token 
of attachment to the doctrines, which 
are the only foundation of our hopes, is 
on your part a proof of affection towards 
a suffering part of our churches ; it is 
also honourable to yourselves, very dear 
Brethren, because it attests the fidelity 
and consistency of the clergy to whom 
you belong, in an age when infidelity 
raises its head in so many places, It was 
for you to bestow, for us to receive. 
How different, in many respects, is our 
situation and your own! You belong to 
a Church which has never forsaken the 
profession of the faith of her fathers, 
and who even, in our days, receives from 
the gracious hand of the Lord, the most 
striking proofs of his favour, an abun- 
dant supply of spiritual blessings in Jesus 
Christ. At the head of your flocks you 
can, from week to week, and from day 
to day, sustain and enliven them by 


the word of life; and you form altoge-. 


ther a considerable body, powerful by 
the force of trath in the army of the 
Eternal God. As for ourselves, united 
by faith, and sustaiped by engagements, 
bat inconsiderable in numbers and in 
strength, we have undertaken the ar- 
duous work of reviving evangelical re- 
ligion by or for the re-editication of 
churches, and to form, by Christian in- 
struction, dispensers of the word of God. 
How much then do we need in our 
weakness the concurrence of our brethren, 
and how much cause have we to rejoice 
in seeing your entixe approbation of the 


principles on which our undertaking 
rests, 

We desire, very dear brethren, to pre- 
sent to you more particularly in this 
reply, the point of view in which we have 
regarded our obligations as to the doc- 
trine of the truth, to show you our prin- 
ciples and our situation as to the church, 
and to make known to you the means 
which we consider desirable to assist us 
in attaining the end for which the theo- 
logical school has been founded, And, 
first, we have established ourselves in 
the doctrine, and openly declared our ad- 
herence to the faith of the universal 
church, and of the reformed church in 
particular, of which we are members; 
thus following, though feebly and dis- 
tantly, the example which has in all 
ages been left us by the faithful servants 
of God, who have done and sacrificed all, 
to maintain in its purity the revelation of 
God in Jesus Christ. In thus acting, we 
do not believe that we have gone tuo far, 
us some have appeared to think. In fact, 
Sirs, it is not only the peculiar doctrines 
of the Reformed Church, but those of the 
universal church, that we have proclaim- 
ed. It is not only on the ground of Cal- 
vinism, as it is called, that we have 
placed ourselves, it is on the very ground 
of Christianity itself. It is, as you state 
in your letter, the fandamental doctrines 
which have ever been maintained by all 
Christendom, which are attacked ; “Of 
the condition of man, the grace of God, 
the nature of the Saviour, the work 
which he has accomplished, and that 
which he still carries on for the salvation 
of his people.” It might, perhaps, have 
been our duty to have spoken, had our 
faith as members of a particular church 
been compromised: but how much more 
does it press upon us, when our faith, 
as members of the universal church, as 
Christians, is assailed. And if we have 
professed these doctrines of universal 
Christianity, and founded a school for 
their propagation, it is because we have 
the conviction that they are not unim- 
portant doctrines, but, on the contrary, 
that it is by them alone that men can be 
called and prepared for eternal life. We 
have confessed the solemn truth of the 
* fall and corruption of man,” of which 
all men find abundant proof, whether in 
themselves, in society, or in the Holy 
Scriptures. And we have done this be- 
cause we are convinced that to deny this 
fall and depravity, is to say that there is 
no sickness, and therefore no need of the 
physician, that there is no condemnation, 
and therefore no need of a Saviour ; it is 
to declare Christianity useless; for if it 
be not the remedy for evil, it is nothing. 
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We have confessed with every age and 
every church that Jesus Christ is truly 
God ; and we have done so, because we 
are convinced, that if he were merely a 
creature, even the most exalted, he could 
not save us. All the obedience he could 
render to God as his creator, would be 
due on his own account, nothing would 
remain as an offering for the sins of his 
brethren. There can be no true Medi- 
ator between God and man, but one who 
partakes both of the divine and human 
nature. To deny the divinity of Christ 
is to deprive man of the only way by 
which he may return to communion with 
God, in other words, to render ,bis sal- 
vation impossible. We have confessed 
with all the church, and above all, with 
the Apostles and reformers, that man is 
saved only by grace, through faith, by 
the blood of Jesus Christ. And we have 
done so, because to say that he is saved 
either wholly or partially by works, is, 
in our opinion, to substitute a new sal- 
vation, one of human invention, in the 
place of the great and perfect salvation 
which God himself has given. For, says 
the Scripture, Rom. ii. 5, 6, there are 
only two religions in the world, one 
which ascribes salvation to God, and that 
which attributes salvation to man, and 
includes within it every error and super- 
stition. Every religious system, either 
within or without Christianity, which 
makes salvation to proceed from man him- 
self, thus proves that man is its inventor, 
and it falls to the ground : but the religion 
which traces salvation to God alone, 
manifests itself to be of God, and is 
saving, We have confessed that Christ 
is now carrying on his work in the hearts 
of his people, that he gives them new 
hearts, and makes them new creatures ; 
and we have done so, because we believe 
that without this work there is no sal- 
vation for man. Were it possible to ad- 
mit man to heaven in his natural state, 
he would find no more enjoyment in hea- 
ven than a deaf man could find in a har- 
monious concert, or a blind man in the 
magnificence of our Alps and lakes, He 
must escape from a place where he would 
find nothing that he could love. John iii. 3. 
These are the doctrines we have professed. 
And we have done it because they are not 
useless. You, with ourselves and the 
universal church, acknowledge them : 
salvation is to be found in these truths, 
and in no other way. The denial of 
them does not merly occasion a slight dis- 
tinction, another sect, but entirely ano- 
ther religion. We have conf them 
with additional satisfaction, as in so doing 
we are in accordance with all Christen- 
dom. And who, duripg the history of 


the church, have we against us? Some 
false teachers ; one Theodotus, a tanner, 
who at the close of the second, or at the 
commencement of third century, first de- 
nied the divinity of Christ ; Noél, Arius, 
Pelagius, Socinus, and some other ob- 
scure names, who have, at different 
times, excited melancholy heresies 
among the faithful, which have been re- 
jected. And on the contrary, who are on 
our side? All the church of Christ, re- 
presented by those illustrious teachers 
who have not ceased to contend with the 
false wisdom of the world. At first, 
Peter, Paul, John, Jude, Luke, and all 
the Apostles and Evangelists; at a later 
period, Clement, Ignatius, Polycarp, 
Justin, Irenens, Tertullian, Cyprian, 
Athanasius, Ambrose, Augustine,Chrysos- 
tom; and when after a long and mourn- 
fal season, the church resumed her glory, 
Luther, Melancthon, Zuinglius, Faret, 
Calvin, Knox, Beza, We have on our 
side the universal church of every period, 
and even at this moment, in confessing 
these fundamental truths of our religion, 
we havecommunion not only with your na- 
tional church, dear brethren, but also with 
the national churches of the Protestant 
world. Certainly this glorious concord of 
ages, this universal suffrage confirms and 
strengthens us, and seeing this cloud of 
witnesses which encompasses ws, our 
weakness is relieved, and we feel con- 
vinced, that we have not done too much 
in uniting with them, and in establishing 
a school for teaching the faith which they 
confess and willcontinue to acknowledge. 
But after having made known to you the 
manner in which we view our obligations 
as to the doctrine of the truth, we pro- 
ceed to show you our views and senti- 
ments as to the doctrine concerning the 
church, Keligion has never prospered 
except in those places where the life of 
the church has been maintained. Onur 
hope and constant prayer is, that the 
faith may be extended around us. We 
can do little to promote this, but we will 
do what we can. Applying ourselves 
especially to theological instruction, we 
shall also endeavour, by practical Chris- 
tian exhortation, to re-animate and en- 
liven the piety of our brethren. Thus we 
shall form our pulpits no less by example 
than instruction. And if God conde- 
scends to bestow his blessing on the 
teaching of a pure theology, it will first 
extend itself in our vicinity. We have 
now the joy of informing you, that by 
the paternal providence of God our Sa- 
viour, we hope soon to see achapel united 
to our theological schoo]. Some Christian 
friends have just obtained a considerable 
spot of land, where the halls and the 
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chapel of the school can easily be erected. 
Unite with us, very dear brethren, in 
gratitude for this new and great blessing 
of the Lord. May our united prayers 
ascend to the throne of grace, to seek 
from God the sanctification of this place 
for the preaching of his Gospel, and 
that onrselves, our friends, our pupils, 
and all those who can join us in his 
worship may there receive abundance of 
blessings. We shall teach them freely, 
because it is only when faith returns to 
the church that she can rise into greatness, 
But we shall not establish a church or 
discipline, because it is not by external 
forms that a work of regeneration can be 
accomplished, The Gospel must first be 
preached with truth, power, and efficacy, 
before the church can be re-established 
in the order and purity which belong to 
her. We are certainly of apinion, that a 
wise and moderate discipline, full of com- 
passion and gentleness, such as that of 
the Apostles and Reformers, might be 
very useful to the church; but, on the 
other hand, we do not sympathize with 
some of our brethren whose faith on other 
points we highly esteem, and whom we 
personally love, in the opinion that a 
visible church ought necessarily to be 
composed only of truly converted indi- 
viduals, We believe that to endeavour 
to separate from the church all who are 
not real Christians is to fall into the error 
of which the Lord himself has forewarned 
his disciples in the parable ; it is to wish, 
like the servants, to separate here the 
tares from the wheat, whilst the Master 
has said, ‘* Let them both grow together 
until the harvest.” We say, with an il- 
lustrions teacher, ‘‘ Although the church 
may appear to have within it many tares, 
yet this disturbs not our faith and love so 
much as to make us think it our duty to 
separate from the church because we see 
within ‘it these tares.””’ We ought our- 
selves only to endeavour to be found 
with the wheat, in order that when the 
Lord shall gather it into his garner we 
should not lose onr reward. The Apostle 


says, “‘ In a great house,” &c. 2 Tim. ii.” 


20. Let us, then, endeavour to be vases 
of gold or silver. As to breaking the 
vessels of earth, that is for the Lord only, 
to whom the sceptre of iron has been 
ag The servant is not greater than 

is Lord, and no one can appropriate to 
himself what the Father hath committed 
to his Son alone; no one can pretend to 
assnme the fan for purifying the garner of 
the Lord, and to separate the tares from 
the wheat by human judgment. And if, 
on the one hand, we think that it is ne- 
cessary to avoid the errors that we have 
pointed out, we believe, on the other, 
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that we are not called to employ ourselves 
in the discipline of the church. We have 
come forward in the cause of the faith, 
and not in that of an ecclesiastical con- 
stitution. Our school, we have said, is 
not a church, and its chapel, should we 
add, will not be moreso? We belong to 
the Keformed Church as it was establish- 
ed three centuries since in Switzerland, 
in Germany, in Holland, Great Britain, 
France, and Geneva, and such as she has 
been known ever since to other Christian 
communions by confessions of faith, in 
which the doctrines she holds are clearly 
stated, we have established our school in 
and for the church which is dear to us. 
The chapel will then be that of areformed 
school. You are aware that the univer- 
sities of many Protestant countries of 
Europe, and the seminaries of the United 
States of America, have generally chapels 
attached to them, and that they regard 
them as essential to their institution. 
This necessity, so generally felt in the 
high schools of Protestant Christendom, is 
no less urgent among us. We shall then 
meet it, and shalt seek freely and fear- 
lessly as becomes Christians, and espe- 
cially Protestant Christians, all that is 
needful to support and strengthen the 
faith ; but government and discipline is 
not the concern of individuals, so that 
we consider ourselves exempt from any 
obligation on this account. He who 
believes it to be his duty to remain in 
communion with a church, ought to 
know how to bear with her faults with 
humility and courage; whilst he stre- 
nuously endeavours to introduce the 
remedy, he ought to recollect, that before 
the church becomes all that her true 
friends desire, many improvements, 
perhaps of slow growth, must take place 
within her, and that not only such of her 
members as are dead should return to 
the life of faith, but also that love for 
the church herself should be rekindled 
in the hearts of the faithful. Such are 
our views on the question so much 
debated in our days of separation from 
the church. And are we wrong for not 
despairing of the revival of the reformed 
church, and her glorious re-establish- 
ment? No, douitless God will no more 
forsake his people under the new, than 
he did under the old covenant. The 
church of Christ has already surmounted 
the greatest trials, and though false 
doctrines have now appeared in many 
places we are not discouraged, we do not 
despair ; on the contrary, we recognise 
even in this state of things the accom- 
plishment of the prophecies of the Lord. 
From the beginning of the world, the 
adorable providence of God has suffered 
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the admixture of unbelievers with the 
faithful. Let us then do our duty, avd 
Christ will take care of the rest. He 
has founded his church upon a rock, and 
the gates of hell shall not prevail against 
her. It is He who forms the light and 
creates darkness, who makes peace 
and sends adversity. He opens and he 
shuts. He brings down to the grave and 
raises up. He reproves and chastens 
those whom he loves, but still stands 
before the door and knocks. Thus it is, 
very dear brethren, that having such 
faith in Christ, we are full of hope in 
him, not only for the Reformed Church 
in general, which shows in our days 
many signs of life, and from which no- 
thing can separate us, but also for the 
particular Reformed Church to which 
we belong, and from which we shall not 
separate ourselves so long as she does 
not solemnly renounce the reformed doc- 
trine. And in this we follow the example 
of the most faithful and blessed servants 
of the church of God and particularly 
our reformers. They separated not them- 
selves from the apostate church, but she 
by condemning their confession of faith, 
ejected them. Doubtless when a church 
goes to such lengths, it is necessary to be 
separated from her. But she alone bears 
the responsibility of such a schism, before 
God and men, before the state and the 
church, And we are convinced that 
such a separation is always a great 
detriment to the church in general. The 
‘sap which might restore the fruit, and 
clothe the withered branches, is removed 
elsewhere. God brings good out of evil, 
but it is no less true that councils and 
popes, by their intolerance, and the 
obstinacy with which in the sixteenth 
century they ejected the ministers of the 
truth, sinned against society, against the 
church, against God himself. How much 
good might have resulted, what evils 
might have been averted from Europe, if 
Rome had not in her blindness cut off 
the noble men who were as life in the 
midstof death ! Thus, Sirs and Brethren, 
we have done nothing new,nothing strange, 
we have done no more than to act con- 
formably to the infallible word of God 
and to ancient experience ; we have not 
sought unknown paths; we have not 
made for ourselves a narrow and isolated 
fold. The church founded by the 
Apostles spread over all the earth, con- 
fessing and professing her faith in the 
universal symbols, but during ages of 
darkness, bound by Satan, or seduced by 
his wiles, but at last breaking her bonds, 
and awaking from her slumber, the 
church re-established and reformed upon 
the word of God, the apostolical, univer. 


sal, evangelical church ; this is the city 
we inhabit, the fortress we defend, our 
common interest and glory. 

Thus, Sirs, and very dear Brethren, we 
rejoice to feel ourselves united by a com- 
munity of convictions, not only in what 
concerns the faith, but in what regards 
the nature of the church, with so respect- 
able a body of ministers and pastors as 
your own. We have embraced with joy 
this opportunity of showing you our prin- 
ciples on these two points, in order pub- 
licly to confess the truth, and still more 
to convince you of the intimate and per- 
fect union in which we find ourselves 
with you. May all believers fully un- 
derstand the will of our heavenly Father! 
May they always prove that leaven of 
which the Lord speaks, which, mingling 
in the mass, shall operate powerfully, 
until it be completely leavened ! 

We are and remain in the bonds of 
Christian affection, 

Sirs, and very dear Brethren, 

Your devoted brethren in Jesus Christ. 

Signed by Monsieur J. H. Merle- D’Au- 

bigné, the President, and Messrs. 
G. Steiger, H. A. C. Hevernick, and 
A. Galland, Directors of the School. 


CHURCH PATRONAGE IN SCOTLAND. 

No doubt exists that Government has 
resolved not to give up its ecciesiastical 
patronage in Scotland—not even over new 
erections—unless compelled by public 
opinion. The church alone is to remain 
in a state of bondage, that ministers may 
reward their friends and dependents oat 
of its livings, and maintain themselves in 
place. In these circumstances, and with 
the recent burgh elections in our view, 
there is surely but one course remaining 
for those who have any concern for 
the honour of our National Church. To re- 
frain from agitating this question now, is 
only waiting till the enemies of the church 
fall in love with the pusillanimity of its 
friends. It is high time that the mind of 
every friend of the church were made up 
on this subject, and that the evangelical 
party should hasten by every legitimate 
means, the settlement of a question which 
may be delayed, but which cannot, even 
if it were desirable, be prevented, and 
which it will be strange indeed if it were 
accomplished whilst they stand aloof and 
doubting. 

The following indignant and pointed 
remonstrance with Government is said to 
be from the pen of Dr. M‘Cree :— 

“You have agitated the country from 
the Land’s-end to the northernmost isle 
of Shetland. You have threatened the 
peers, and all but bearded the throne, 
with your measure of Parliamentary Re- 
form ; and now you refuse to listen to an 
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Ecclesiastical Reform. You claim the 
grateful acknowledgments of the people 
of Scotland, for having contributed to 
obtain for them a political franchise ; and 
with the same breath you tell them, that 
they can entertain no hope of obtaining— 
what they hold still dearer—an ecclesi- 
astical reform, You will give them a 
right to choose the man who shall 
watch over their lives and fortunes; but 
you will leave it to strangers and foreign- 
ers to choose the man who is to go in 
and out before them, watching over their 
souls, You have taught them to think it 
foul scorn to entrust their temporal inte- 
rests to the nominee of the crown, or of a 
peer, or of a rich commoner; and you 
would persuade and oblige them to snb- 
ject their spiritual and eternal interests to 
the same arbitrary nomination. You have 
made extensive changes, you have risked 
the peace of the country, to meet a call of 
yesterday; and you would lend a deaf 
ear to a cry which has not ceased to be 
heard in Scotland for nearly 300 years.” 


MEMORIAL ON THE DEATH OF THE 
REV. JOSEPH HUGHES, 

Adopted by the Committee of the British 
and Foreign Bidle Society. 


In preparing a grateful Memorial to 
their departed Secretary, the Rev. Jo- 
seph Hughes, the Committee cannot but 
testify how much he was beloved and 
respected by their whole body ; both by 
those who were acquainted with him 
during the entire course of the Society’s 
existence, and by those who have only 
known him of late. In this feeling, the 
Committee believe that they are joined 
by all the friends of the Society. How- 
ever any might be exalted in rank, whe- 
ther in church or state—however any 
might seriously differ from him in subor- 
dinate points—all were agreed to reve- 
rence and love an individual in whom so 
many excellencies appeared. 

To him, as the Committee have much 
pleasure in recording, belonged, in an 
eminent degree, the character of a Foun- 
der of the Society; and in him they de- 
sire to adore the manifold wisdom and 
goodness of God, which were so evi- 
dently displayed, when, the idea having 
been originated of a Bible Society for 
Wales, the thoughts followed in quick 
succession iu Mr. Hughes’s mind—* Why 
not a Bible Society for the kingdom - 
why not for the world?’ While grateful 
science will ever admire the hand of God, 
in the falling apple that opened to the 
mind of Newton a train of thought which 
has atouished the world, why should not 
the friends of Religion thankfully ac- 
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knowledge the same hand which, from 
compet so simple, has educed results 
affecting the eternal welfare of the en- 
tire family of man--to name no more 
than the circulation of eight millions of 
copies of Holy Scripture ? 

Not less observable, the Committee 
believe, is the goodness and power of 
God in eminently qualifying their late as- 
sociate for maturing the plan which he 
had been so instrumental in originating. 
By his pen, as well as in conversation, he 
developed that plan with such singular 
felicity, that many who regarded it, in 
the outset, as altogether chimerical, (and 
among such, the Rev. John Owen was at 
first numbered,) became afterwards its 
warmest admirers and firmest supporters. 

Much, too, in after-times, did Mr. 
Hughes contribute, by his iutelligence 
and piety, combined with no ordinary 
degree of snavity and mildness, to pre- 
serve in the councils of the Committee a 
large measure of kindly and harmonious 
feeling. 

When it became necessary, in conse- 
quence of the extension of the Society’s 
plan, by the formation of Auxiliaries, 
Branch Societies, and Associations, that 
representatives from London should visit 
the Committees, and assist at public 
meetings held in the country, the pie- 
sence of their late friend was always 
most acceptable ; and his appeals, fre- 
quently distinguished by eloquence at 
once chaste and fervid, were listened to 
with delight; and often won the oppo- 
nent, decided the waverer, and con- 
firmed the friend. Called, in the course 
of these visits, to mingle in the private 
circles of the Society’s friends, it is not 
too much to affirm, that when he was 
once known he could not easily, if ever, 
be forgotten. While adverting to this 

int, the Committee may truly add, that 

e was in journeyings oft-- that by night 
and by day, to the very last, he was ready 
to serve the Society, which he loved with 
intense and unabated affection. 

In the recent question regarding the 


- Constitution of the Society, his sympa- 


thies and exertions were largely called 
forth. In common with many others, he 
apprehended danger from the changes 
proposed ; while in the past history of 
the Society he had seen nothing to de- 
mand their adoption, but much that ap- 
peared to claim for the original simplicity 
of the plan a continuance of that appro- 
bation bestowed upon it by its early 
friends. In all his conduct connected 
with this discussion, the same mildness, 
the same freedom from asperity, shone 
conspicuous; and safely may their 
late friend be held up as a ce wor- 
5 
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thy of imitation, whenever controversy 
shall have become unavoidable. 

While he rejoiced in the prospects 
opening before the Church of Christ, of 
the dawn of that day when all nations 
whom God hath made shall come and 
worship before Him; while he rejoiced 
no less in that laborious part which he was 
himself called to sustain in operations all 
tending to so glorious a consummation ; 
the Committee gratefully testify their 
belief, that Mr. Hughes’s mind was never 
diverted from the habits of personal re- 
ligion by the glowing anticipations in 
which he indulged, nor yet by the mul- 
tiplicity of his labours; but that he 
caught the spirit of the prophetic Psalm- 
ist just quoted, who unites with his glow- 
ing visions of the future earnest supplica- 
tions and resolves on his own immediate 
behalf. ‘‘ Teach me thy way, O Lord! 
I will walk in thy truth. Unite my heart 
to fear thy name ?”’* was the language 
of their friend’s heart: it was the lan- 
guage also of his life. 

While the Committee deeply deplore 
the loss sustained, not only by them- 
selves, but by the Society at large, and, 
they may add, by the whole Christian 
community, they cannot but take com- 
fort, fromm the assurance they have re- 
ceived, that those consolations revealed 
in the sacred volume, aud the know- 
ledge of which Mr. Hughes had so 
widely assisted in spreading, were gra- 
ciously vouchsafed to himself in the 
hour of trial ; enabling him to glorify God 
by the exercise of patience and resigna- 
tion in the midst of intense sufferings, 
and to rejoice in a good hope through 
grace—-a hope full of immortality. 

The Committee conclude their memo- 
rial by transcribing a passage from a 
beautiful letter recently addressed to 
them by their late Secretary, tendering 
the r tion of his office, on finding 
himself no longer able to fulfil its duties. 
They would accompany the transcript 
with the expression of an earnest hope 
that all the friends of the Society, while 
engaged in helping forward its glorious 
work, may so receive the truth as it is 
in Jesus, and so love that trnth, that 
when placed in similar circumstances, 
they may be enabled to bear a similar 
testimony. 

“ The office has, I believe, greatly 
helped me in the way to heaven. But 
now my Great Lord seems to say, I have 
dissolved the commission--thy work in 
this department is done—yield cheerfully 


to my purpose, and prepare to enter 
those blessed abodes where the labours 





* Psalm Ixxxvi. 9, 11. 
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of the Bible Society shall reveal a more 
glorious consummation than the fondest 
hope had anticipated.” 

CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOLS IN 

WALES 

To the Editors.—Standing very recently 
on the ruins of an ancient castle, in the 
principality of Wales, which commands 
an extensive view of the celebrated Vale 
of Clywd, I was enchanted with the beau- 
tiful scenery by which I was surrounded. 
The fields were “* white unto harvest,” 
and I was delighted in looking down the 
valley, to see the precious grain gently 
waving before the breeze, or falling be- 
neath the sickle of the reaper, or carried 
off the ground in triumph amidst the 
shouts of the harvest home. The scene 
altogether was inexpressibly interesting, 
and it threw a charm and force, which I 
never fully felt before, into that fine de- 
scription, given in the concluding verse 
of the 65th Psalm—“ The pastures are 
clothed with flocks, the vallies also are 
covered over with corn, they shout for 
joy, they also sing.” 

But there was something still more 
gratifying in reserve. I had yet to he- 
hold the moral and religious scenery of 
the country, in which I was sojourning. 
It avas my happiness to see a good deal 
of primitive Christianity—to meet with 
many an Enoch, who walked “ with 
God ;” with many an Abraham, who was 
strong in faith;” and with many a 
Jacob, who wrestled at Peniel and pre- 
vailed. It seemed to recall the period 
when the “ multitudes of them that be- 
lieved, were of one heart, and of one 
soul, and when walking in the fear of 
the Lord, and in the comfort of the Holy 
Spirit, they were multiplied.” 

| was not long in discovering the inte- 
resting fact, that the religious prosperity 
of the place I was visiting, was to be 
traced very much to the powerful in- 
fluence of Sabbath School instruction. 
It was there that I saw a feature in Sun- 
day Schools, which was altogether new 
to me. They are Congregational; the 
minister, the d , the $, and 
the hearers, connect themselves with the 
Sabbath School, and that on every Lord’s- 
day. This is felt most powerfully by the 
children, who know that they are. iden- 
tified with the congregation amongst 
whom they worship, 

In order that your readers may have a 
complete insight into what I mean by a 
Congregational Sunday School, I will 
now give you a simple statement of what 
I witnessed on the first Sabbath I spent 
in Wales, 

At nine o’clock I proceeded with the 
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family under whose hospitable roof I 
was entertained, to the sanctuary in 
which they are accustomed to worship. 
On entering it I was struck with its 
size, for nearly 3000 persons are often 
collected within its walls: the singing 
also powerfully attracted my attention, 
for all who were present appeared to join 
it; there was a wildness and yet a sweet- 
ness in the psalmody, which went to my 
heart; and I was gratified to observe 
the devout and unwearied attention 
which was given to the entire service. 

In the evening of the day the place was 
crowded, and the same undivided and 
unbroken attention was maintained to the 
close of the service; and in walking 
through the town after the Congregation 
had separated, it was truly delightful to 
hear the voice of prayer and praise issuing 
from many a cottage in which the hal- 
lowed services of the day were continued 
and protracted. 

But the great attraction to me was the 
afternoon service, which is invariably 
devoted to Sunday School instruction, 
At two o’clock I went to the chapel, ac- 
companied by an esteemed minister of 
the Gospel, who was my companion in 
journeying into Wales. There I found 
1050 scholars, including several adults, 
both male and female, (some with spec- 
tacles on,) and mothers with their infants 
in their arms—a large congregation was 
assembled—the minister was present, 
and the senior deacon, a fine venerable 
aged disciple, was superintending the 
whole. As soon as the usual exercises 
of the school were concluded, and a 
hymn had been sung, the minister as- 
cended the pulpit, and in a most impres- 
sive and striking manner catechised the 
scholars. My beloved friend was then 
called upon to address the children and 
the hearers. I was required to do the 
same, and the exercises of the afternoon 
being completed, we retired from the 
sanctuary deeply affected and impressed 
by the things we had seen; and heard. 
I said to my friend, here is a new featuré 
in the Sunday School system, and I have 
no hesitation in declaring my opinion, 
that to make Sabbath Schools Congre- 
gational is a desideratum in England. 
It is certainly operating most advan- 
tageously in Wales, and would, I have 
no doubt, under the blessing of God, be 
attended with the most beneficial results 
at home. Let dear children only feel 
that they are identified with the pastors, 
the officers, the members, and the hearers 
in our respective congregations, and it 
will produce an impression that will 
never be obliterated, and will form a 


bond of attachment which will never be 
broken. 

In the earnest hope, that ere long the 
Welsh system will be introduced into 
England, I am, with greatrespect, &c. 

Walworth. M, 


ESTABLISHED RELIGION IN 
SCOTLAND. 

We perceive by the Scotch papers, that 
preparations are making to petition Par- 
liament to relieve the people from com- 
pulsory payments to the Presbyterian 
Establishment. Many persons have re- 
sisted the annuity tax. We hope our 
Scottish brethren will not relax in their 
praiseworthy exertions to rescue Chris- 
tianity from the withering grasp of the 
secular power. 


PERSECUTION OF THE POLES. 
The “ Polonais,” a monthly publication, 
edited in Paris by Count Plater, gives an 
account of all the Ukases and other mea- 
sures of the Emperor Nicholas against 
the Catholic religion in Poland. Amongst 
them are the following :— Prince Sangus- 
zko, a. Pole of high character, who had 
been condemned to work in chains in the 
mines for life, having requested that he 
might be allowed to confess before he set 
out upon his march to Siberia, was told 
that he could only have a Greek priest, 
for he was nolonger any thing but a serf, 
and a serf could profess no other religion 
than that of his master. Five hundred 
of the Poles, who are now working in 
chains at Cronstadt, after having been 
promised an amnesty on condition of their 
returning to Poland from Prussia, where 
they had been prisoners of war, refused 
to work on Sunday, as they wished to at- 
tend divine service: they were divided 
into detachments and barbarously flogged 
daily for nearly a fortnight. 


SHISHAK’S VICTORY OVER REHOBOAM,. 


The truth of this part of sacred history 
has lately received a most remarkable 
confirmation. One of the great palaces 
of the Egyptian kings at Karnac was 
partly built by Shishak, or, as the Egyp- 
tians called him, Sheshonk; and on one 
of the walls, which is still standing, 
Champollion, in his visit to Thebes, in 
1828, discovered a piece of sculpture re- 
presenting the victories of this Pharaoh, 
who is dragging the chief of thirty con- 
quered nations to the idols worshipped 
at Thebes. Among the captives is one, 
the hieroglyphics upon whose shield con- 
tain the words Ioudaha Malek, which 
means King of Judah. The figure, 
therefore, represents Rehoboam, the only 
Jewish king vanquished b Shishak ; and 
thus, after the lapse of two thousand 
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eight hundred years, we have the unex- 
ceptionable testimony of an enemy, to 
the faithfulness of scripture history. 
HEBREW REFORMS. 

The chief rabbi, and others of his 

rsuasion, who are learned in the He- 
rew law, have, with the consent of the 
higher authorities, laid down and pro- 
mulgated a new organization for the cele- 
bration of divine worship in the Grand 
Duchy of Weimar. The service is to be 
read in the German language, with the 
exception of certain passages in the Tho- 
rab, which are allowed to be read in 
Hebrew for the satisfaction of some of 
the more aged of the community. Un- 
married females are henceforward to be 
admitted to juin in the worship of their 
Maker. 


ON EXEMPTION FROM OATHS. 
(To the Editors.) 

The writer is induced to believe, from 
several circumstances, that there are 
many persons who conscientiously object 
to an oath ; he wishes to suggest to them 
the importance of making known their 
views, by petitions to the Legislattre for 
relief. An Act was passed in the last 
session, which exempted the sect called 
Separatists, and there is evidently a dis- 
position in Parliament to attend to the 
scruples of the conscientious. The peti- 
tioners should, he thinks, apply for an 
Act, declaring that all persons who ex- 
press a conscientious objection to an oath, 
be allowed, (in every case where an oath 
is now required by law) to make a so- 
lem affirmation or declaration in the fol- 
lowing form, which is the same as that 
permitted to the Quakers, 8 George I. 
cap. 6 :— 

“T A, B. do solemnly, sincerely, and 
truly declare and affirm.” 

All persons making a false affirmation 
to be subject to the same penalties and 
forfeitures as are enacted against persons 
convicted of perjury. In the Act of last 
session, cap. 52, pages 1069, 1070, the’Su- 
preme Being is mentioned; in that re- 
lieving the Quakers, there is.no such ap- 
peal : this is an important difference in the 
writer’s view, which has induced him to 
give the form allowed to the Quakers. 

His object in calling attention to the 
subject is, that the conscientious may be 
relieved, and that the laws of our coun- 
try may be in unison with the doctrine 
of Christ. 

11th of 11th Month, 1833. 


APPOINTMENT OF THE DISSENTING SE- 
CRETARY TO THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
BIBLE SOCIETY, 


The vacancy in the secretaryship of this 


important Society, by the death of the 
Rev. Joseph Hughes, has been prompt- 
ly supplied by the Committee, who, early 
in November, unanimously invited the 
Rev. George Browne, of Clapham, to fill 
the office, which, after due consideration 
he has accepted, and was on the 18th ult, 
appointed accordingly to the situation. 

The intelligence, piety, and high re- 
spectability of Mr. Browne, will, we 
doubt not, justify this appointment in the 
minds of the greater portion of those whe 
have the happiness to know him, and an 
experience of his worth will, we trust, 
soon obtain the cordial concurrence of 
the religious public in general. From 
his ministerial brethren in our connec- 
tion we are sure he will cordially receive 
what he has always merited, their affec- 
tionate and respectful support and co- 
operation, 


NOTICE TO THE SUBSCRIBERS TOWARDS 
THE ERECTION OF TORQUAY CHAPEL. 


The Rev. William Greenwood, of 
Torquay, having obtained Episcopal ordi- 
nation, and transferred the place, built 
for the use of the Congregational Dis- 
senters (but unfortunately not vested in 
trust) to the Establishment, it has been 
felt by several ministers to be a duty they 
owe to the cause of Dissent, and the 
great principles involved in it, to adopt 
measures for the purpose of obtaining 
the return of the money subscribed by 
their denomination, and the consent of 
the contributors that it shall be lodged, for 
the present, in the Newton Bank, in the 
name of Admiral Pearson, and several 
other gentlemen, to be employed here- 
after in harmony with the intention of 
the donors. Circulars have been sent to 
different parts of the county; but, as it 
is apprehended that some subscribers 
may not be informed of what is doing, the 
Editor of the Congregational Magazine 
is earnestly requested to insert this state- 
ment in that excellent work. 


CAUTION AGAINST RELIGIOUS 
MEN DICANTS. 


The religious public are put on their 
guard against certain individuals, who 
having, long since, lost all claim to re- 
spect as Dissenting Ministers, are tra- 
velling through the kingdom, and who, 
by presenting books for sale, and by tales 
of sufferings which have never been en- 
dured, and stories of persecutions which 
have not been inflicted, are imposing on 
the unwary benevolence of the generous. 








“— me + ee. 
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RECENT DEATH. 

On Tuesday morning, 19th November, 
died at Leicester, the Rev. Epwarp 
Wess, many years the faithful and de- 
voted minister of the Independent church 
and congregation assembling in Broad 
Street Chapel, in that town. His de- 
parture Was resigned and peaceful. 


DRAUGHT OF THE PROPOSED DISSEN- 
TERS’ MARRIAGE BILL. 


[ The following is a Copy of aBill which 
it is purposed to offer to Parliament, 
during the coming Session, for 
amending the present state of the 
Laws relating to Marriage, and se- 
curing to Dissenters the privilege 
of celebrating that rite in their own 
Chapels, by their own Ministers, and 
according to the modes which seem 
to them best. We abstain at pre- 
sent from any comments, but so- 
licit for the document the earnest 
perusal of our readers. | 


A Bill, intituled an Act for granting Re- 
lief to certain Persons dissenting from 
the Church of England, in relation to 
the Celebration of Marriage. 


WueEnreas it is expedient to make provi- 
sion for the marriages of persons being 
Protestant Dissenters, who entertain con- 
scientious objections to the office of ma- 
trimony in the Book of Common Prayer. 


Places registered for religious worship may 
be specially registered for the celebration 
of marriages under this Act. 

Be it therefore enacted, by the King’s 
Most Excellent Majesty, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Lords Spiritual 
and Temporal and Commons, in this pre- 
sent Parliament assembled, and by au- 
thority of the same, That it shall be law- 
ful for any minister or trustee of any 
building which now is, or hereafter may be 
certified according to law as a place of reli- 
gious worship, and shall have been used or 
appropriated as such by any congregation 
of Protestant Dissenters for one year at 
the least, to cause such place of worship 
to be registered in the court of the arch- 
bishop or bishop within whose diocese, or 
at the General Quarter Sessions of the 
Peace for the county, division, city, bo- 
rough, or town corporate, within which 
such place of worship shall be locally si- 
tuated, as a place for the celebration of 
marriages under this Act: And the re- 
gistrar of such court, and the clerk of the 
peace of such Quarter Sessions (as the 
case may be) is hereby required to regis. 
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ter the same accordingly, on such minis- 
ter or trustee making an affidavit before 
such registrar, or court of Quarter Ses- 
sions, in the form specified in the sche- 
dule to this Act marked (A), with such 
alterations as circumstances may require ; 
and to give a certificate to the person re- 
questing the same upon parchment or 
vellum, in the form specified in the sche- 
dule to this Act marked (B), with such 
variations as the case may require; for 
which registry and certificate a fee of 5s, 
and no more shall be paid. And where 
any such place of worship shall be so re- 
gistered as a place for the celebration of 
marriages under this Act at any court of 
Quarter Sessions of the Peace, the clerk 
of the peace of such court is hereby di- 
rected and required to transmit a copy of 
the registration of such place for the 
purposes of this Act, as itshall be entered 
or filed of record of such court, to the 
registrar of the court of the archbishop 
or bishop within whose diocese such place 
of worship shall be locally situated, within 
three calendar months from the time of 
such registration thereof, for the pur- 
poses of this Act. Provided always, that 
in any proceedings commenced under, 
or in any wise relating to this Act, it shall 
not be necessary to prove, or give in evi- 
dence, the transmission of the copy of 
such registration at any such conrt of 
Quarter Sessions to the registrar of such 
court of any archbishop or bishop; but 
the registration of such place of worship 
as a place for the celebration of mar- 
riages at the court of Quarter Sessions 
alone, shall in all cases be deemed and 
taken to be acomplete and sufficient regis- 
tration of any place of worship for all the 
purposes of this Act. 


Congregations removing toa new place of 
worship, such place may be registered. 


Provided always, that if any building 
registered for the celebration of mar- 
riages under the provisions of this Act 
shall at any time after its registration 


. for such purpose, cease to be used asa 


place of worship for Protestant Dissenters, 
on account of the minister and congre- 
gation assembling therein having removed 
to some other place, it shall and may be 
lawful for such minister, or for any trus- 
tee of the building to which such congre- 
gation shall have so removed, to cause 
such building to be registered in the same 
manner, and for the same pu S as 
the building from which such minister 
and congregation shall have removed was 
registered, although the building to 
which they shall have so removed may not 
previously have been used as a place of 
worship ; except that in all cases of substi- 
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tuting one place of worship for a place ceas- 
ing to be used as such, the affidavit to be 
made by the minister or trustee causing 
the same to be registered shall be in the 
form specified in the schedule to this Act 
marked (C), with such alterations as the 
case may require : And upon such aifida- 
vit heing made, the registrar or clerk of 
the peace of such court (as the case may 
be) shall and is hereby required to regis- 
ter the building therein described, and to 
give a certificate of such registration in 
the form and manner hereinafter direct- 
ed, upon doing which it shall be lawful for 
such registrar or clerk of the peace, and 
he is hereby required and directed to 
erase and strike out from the register of 
such court, making at the time an 
entry of his having done so, the place of 
worship formerly registered, in the room 
of which such other building shall have 
been substituted and registered; after 
which erasure of such registration, it 
shall no longer be lawful to celebrate 
marriages in the building so erased from 
such register, unless such place shall again 
be used as a place of worship forProtestant 
Dissenters, and registered anew as such 
for the celebration of marriages accord- 
ing to the provisions of this Act. 


Notice of registration to be put in some con- 
spicuous part of such place. 

Provided also, that there shall be 
placed in the entrance or some other 
conspicuous part of the interior of every 
place so registered, a notice in the fol- 
lowing words : —“ Registered for the ce- 
lebration of the Marriages of Protestant 
Dissenters.” 


Ministers of such places may be recorded 
in the court of archbishop, &c. as minis- 
ters qualified to celebrate marriages. 


And be it farther enacted, that it shall 
be lawful for any person, being the offici- 
ating minister, or one of the officiating 
ministers of any congregation, and not 
having any secular occupation except 
that of a schoolmaster or teacher of 
youth, whose place of worship shall be 
registered under this Act, to cause him- 
self to be recorded in the court of the 
archbishop or bishop, or at the General 
Quarter Sessions of the Peace, in which 
such place shall be so registered, as a 
person duly qualified to celebrate Mar- 
riages under this Act, upon his making 
an affidavit before the registrar or any 
surrogate of the said court, or before 
such court of Quarter Sessions, in the 
form of the schedule to this Act marked 
(D), or to the like effect: And the re- 
gistrar or clerk of the peace of such 
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court (as the case may he) is hereby re- 
quired to record the name of such minis- 
ter accordingly, and to give a certificate 
of such record in the form specified in 
the schedule to this Act marked (E), or 
to the like effect; for which record and 
certificate a fee of 2s. 6d., and no more, 
shall be paid. 


Persons so recorded may celebrate mar- 
riages in any place registered under this 
Act, subject to certain provisions. 


And be it further enacted, that it shall 
be lawful for any person duly recorded 
as aforesaid, to celebrate marriages be- 
tween parties, either of whom shall bea 
Protestant Dissenter,in any place of wor- 
ship duly registered under this Act, in 
such form and with such rites and cere- 
monies as may accord with the religious 
principles of such Protestant Dissenters 
or Dissenter; every such marriage being 
celebrated with open doors, in the pre- 
sence of two or more credible witnesses, 
between the hours of eight and twelve in 
the forenoon, and being subject to the 
further provisions and restrictions here- 
inafter expressed or referred to. 


Affidavit to be made before, and declaration 
to be delivered to a justice of the peace, 
who isto grant a certificate ; on which 
the recorded minister may marry. 

And be it further enacted, that when 
any marriage is intended to be had be- 
tween any two parties, either of whom 
shall be a Protestant Vissenter, it shall 
and may be lawful for one of such parties 
to appear before any justice of the peace 
for the county, division, city, borough, or 
town corporate, wherein the said parties 
or either of them reside, or wherein the 
marriage is intended to be had, such 
justice not being a clerk, or a person in 
holy orders, and then and there person- 
ally to make affidavit before such justice 
of the peace, that he or she believeth 
that there is no impediment of kindred 
or alliance, or of any other lawful cause, 
nor any suit commenced in any ecclesias- 
tical court to bar or hinder the proceed- 
ing of the said intended marriage; and 
that one of such parties hath for the 
space of fifteen days immediately pre- 
ceding the making of such affidavit, had 
his or her usual place of abode within ten 
miles of the registered place in which 
such marriage is intended to be had ; and 
where either of the said parties, not be- 
ing a widower or widow, shall be under 
the age of twenty-one years, that the 
consent to such marriage has been obtain- 
ed of the person or persons whose consent 
to such marriage would, under the provi- 
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sions of the Act passed in the fourth year 
of the reign of his late Majesty King 
George the Fourth, be necessary in 
granting of a marriage license; and if 
there shall be no such person or persons 
having authority to give such consent, 
then the said party shall in his or her said 
affidavit state to that effect; and such 
affidavit shall be in the form specified in 
the schedule to this Act marked with the 
letter (F), with such variations as cir- 
cumstances may require ; and such jus- 
tice of the peace is hereby authorized 
and required to take the said affidavit 
accordingly; and such party shall also 
present and deliver to such justice of the 
peace, a declaration in writing, signed by 
both the parties proposing to be married, 
being in the form specified in the sche- 
dule to this Act marked with the letter 
(G), with such variations as circum 

stances may require; and such justice of 
the peace shall keep and retain in his 
custody the said affidavit and declaration 
for the purpose hereinafter mentioned ; 
and shall thereupon, and he is hereby au- 
thorized and required to sign and deliver 
to the party so applying, a certificate in 
writing, in the form specified in the 
schedule to this Act marked with the 
letter (H), with such variations as cir- 
cumstances may require, for which said 
certificate, the filing of the same as here- 
inafter directed, and the oath administer- 
ed to such affidavit, a fee of 3s. 6d. and 
no more shall be paid ; and thereupon such 
marriage may be duly celebrated in the 
registered place of worship mentioned in 
such certificate, on any day within twelve 
weeks from the date thereof. And every 
justice of the peace before whom such 
affidavit and declaration shall be made, 
shall and he is hereby authorized and re- 
quired to transmit such affidavit and de- 
claration to the clerk of the peace for the 
county, city, borough, or town corporate, 
for which the said justice shall act in re. 
ceiving the same, and in granting his 
certificate thereupon at the next General 
Quarter Sessions of the Peace holden for 
such county, city, borough, or town cor- 
porate, within three calendar months 
next after such affidavit and declaration 
shall have been received by such justice; 
and such clerk of the peace shall, and he is 
hereby authorized and required immedi- 
ately upon receiving such affidavit and de- 
claration, to file the same among the re- 
cords of such General Court of Quarter 
Sessions of the Peace ; for doing which the 
fee of 1s. and no more shall be paid to him 
by the said justice from and oat of the fee 
of 3s. 6d. paid to him at the time of his 
receiving such affidavit and declaration, 
as hereinbefore provided. 
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Marriage not to be celebrated unless upon 
exhibition of a certificate. 

And be it further enacted, that no per- 
son recorded as aforesaid shall celebrate 
a marriage in any place registered under 
this Act, unless a certificate duly granted 
by a justice of the peace, under the pro- 
visions of this Act within twelve weeks 
immediately preceding such celebration, 
shall have been exhibited to and deposit- 
ed with him; nor shall any such marriage 
be proceeded in if before and at the time 
of celebration any person shall declare a 
just and lawful impediment to the same, 
and shall declare his or her willingness to 
be bound with sufficient sureties to prove 
the same; in which case if the parties 
about to be married, or either of them, 
shali desire it,the person so declaring such 
shall immediately repair to the nearest or 
to some neighbouring justice of the peace, 
who can then be met with for that pur- 
pose ; nor shall any such person proceed 
to the marriage of any two parties, both 
or one of whom shall be under the age of 
twenty-one years, not being a widower or 
widow, if such minister shall have notice 
of the dissent of the parents or guardians 
of the party under age. 


Marriages celebrated according to this Act 
to be as binding as ¥ celebrated in the 
parish church. 

And be it further enacted, that all mar- 
riages celebrated under this Act shall 
be as valid and effectual as if they had 
been celebrated in the usual manner ina 
church or chapel, and by a minister of the 
Church of England, and not further or 
otherwise ; and it shall not be necessary 
thereafter to give in evidence the making 
or delivery of such affidavit or written 
declaration as aforesaid, nor the truth of 
the facts therein stated, nor the previous 
residence of the parties, nor the certifi- 
cate to be granted by the justice of the 
peace as aforesaid; nor that the place 
wherein, or the person by whom such 
marriage was celebrated, was duly regis- 
tered or recorded under this Act; nor 
that the justice of the peace was duly 


- qualified to act as such; nor shall evi- 


dence be received to prove the contrary 
in any suit touching or in any wise affect- 
ing the validity of such marriage, except 
it shall also be proved that both parties 
were coguisant of the real facts of the 
case. 


Ministers to deliver a certificate of the 
marriage to the parties and toa witness. 
And be it farther enacted, that the per- 

son so recorded aforesaid, by whom any 

such marriage shall be celebrated, shall im- 

mediately thereafter, and before the wit- 

ness to such marriage shall have quitted 
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the place, make out and deliver to each 
of the married parties a certificate of such 
marriage, subscribed by him and both the 
married parties, and by at least two wit- 
nesses present thereat, who shall add 
their proper addition and place of resi- 
dence; and also shall deliver to one of 
the witnesses present at such marriage, 
another certificate subscribed in like 
manner, for the purpose of such witness 
producing the same for entry in the pa- 
rochial register, as hereinafter provided ; 
and that such three certificates shall all 
be in the form specified in schedule (1) 
to this Act, with alterations as circum- 
stances may require ; and such certificates 
or any one of them shall be as valid and 
effectual proof of such marriage, as the 
entry, or registration thereof, hereinafter 
provided. 

A register of the marriage to be kept by the 
minister in a book to be provided for that 
purpose. 

And be it further enacted, that after 
the passing of this Act, a register of mar- 
riages celebrated according to the provi- 
sions of this Act, shall be made and kept 
by the minister or ministers of every such 
registered place of worship for the time 
being, in a book of parchment, or of good 
and durable paper, upon each side of 
every leaf whereof shall be printed the 
heads of information hereby required to 
be entered in the registers of marriages, 
immediately after the celebration of such 
marriages respectively; and every such 
entry shall be numbered progressively, 
from the beginning to the end of such 
book, the first entry to be distinguished 
by No. 1, and every such entry shall be 
divided from the entry next following by 
a printed line, according to the form con- 
tained in the schedule (K) hereunto an- 
nexed; and every page of every such 
book shall be numbered with progressive 
numbers, the first page being marked with 
No. t, in the middle of the upper part of 
such page, and every subsequent page 
being marked in like manner with pro- 
gressive numbers, from No. 1 to the end 
of the book, and every such entry of any 
marriage celebrated under the provisions 
of this Act, or an examined copy thereof, 
shall be as effectual and valid for the pur- 
poses of proving the said marriage, as the 
entry or the copy of any entry of any 
marriage duly had, celebrated and re- 
gistered according to the usages of the 
Church of England, and the laws relative 
thereto. 

Neglect of registration not to invalidate 


marriage. 
Provided always, and be it further en- 
acted, That any omission or neglect, in 


making such registration, or in making 
out or delivering such certificates as 
aforesaid, shall not operate or be con- 
strued so as to prejudice or invalidate any 
such marriage. 


Register books to be kept in officiating mini- 
ster’s custody. Or where a place of wor- 
ship shall be disused shall be transmitted 
to the Quarter Sessions. 

And be it further enacted, that such 
register book, and all certificates to be 
granted by any justice of the peace pre- 
vious to marriages, shall be kept by and 
remain in the power and custody of the 
ministers for the time being of each 
place of worship, and shall be deposited 
within the vestry, or other room con- 
nected with such place of worship, 
wherever the same can conveniently be 
done, or otherwise be by him or them 
safely and securely kept ; and such book 
shall be produced for the inspection of 
all persons desirous to make search 
therein, or to obtain copies from the 
same whensoever required. And in case 
any such place shall hereafter cease to be 
used as a place of worship for Protestant 
Dissenters, the minister in whose power 
and custody such register book and 
certificates shall last have been, or in the 
event of his death or disability, one of the 
deacons or elders of the congregation as- 
sembling in, or one of the trustees of such 
place, previous to its being disused asa 
place of worship as aforesaid, shall, and 
he is hereby directed and required, im- 
mediately to deliver such register books 
and certificates to the clerk of the peace 
for the county, division, city, borough, or 
town corporate, within which such place 
shall be situated ; and such clerk of the 
peace shall, and he is hereby directed and 
required immediately on receipt of the 
same, to deposit such register books and 
certificates amongst the records of the 
Court of Quarter Sessions in and for 
which he shall then act as such clerk of 
the peace, there to be kept for the pur- 
poses of this Act; and the clerk of the 
peace for the time being of such county, 
division, city, borougb, or town corporate, 
shall, and he is hereby required and di- 
rected to produce such books for the in- 
spection of all persons desirous to make 
search therein, or to obtain copies from 
the same whensoever required ; for which 
inspection, and the copy of the entry of 
any one marriage, a sum of one shilling, 
and no more, shall be paid. 

Marriage certificate may be entered in the 
parish register. And the original certi- 

Jicate is in such case to be deposited. 
And be it further enacted, That for the 
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more effectually providing for the regis- 
tration, and means of proof of such mar- 
riages, it shall be lawful for the parson, 
vicar, curate, or other minister, or the 
clerk or registrar of the parish chapelry, 
or parochial or extra-parochial district, 
in which any such marriage shall be cele- 
brated as aforesaid, and such minister, 
clerk, or registrar, is hereby, on produc- 
tion and delivery to him of any of the 
certificates of marriage hereinbefore pro- 
vided to be given to one of the witnesses 
to the said marriage, and on payment of 
the sum of two shillings and sixpence, re- 
quired to make an eutry of the fact of 
such marriage having been so certified in 
the usual consecutive order, in the re- 
ter book of marriages, provided and 
ept by law, and to sign such entry, and 
cause the same to be signed by one of the 
witnesses to such marriage, which entry 
shall be in the form mentioned in the 
schedule to this Act marked with the 
letter (L), with such variations as circum- 
stances may require; and the said mini- 
ster, clerk, or registrar, in every such 
case is hereby authorised to make such 
alterations in the printed forms r uired 
by law for the registration of marriages, 
as are necessary for the purpose aforesaid, 
and an examined copy of such entry shall 
be valid and effeetual proof of such mar- 
riage ; and the original certificate so pro- 
duced shall, after such registration there- 
of, be deposited and kept in the chest or 
registry of such parish, chapelry, or other 
parochial or extra-parochial district. 


Witness not producing the certificate, to be 
liable to penalty of £20. 

And be it further enacted, That if the 
witness of any marriage to whom the 
certificate thereof shall be delivered as 
aforesaid, shall neglect to produce the 
same to the minister, clerk, or registrar 
of such parish, chapelry, parochial or ex- 
trap-arochial district as aforesaid, within 
twenty-one days next after the celebra- 
tion of such marriage, or shall refuse to 
attest such entry as last aforesaid, such 
witness shall be liable to forfeit and pay 
the sum of £20. one half thereof to the 
informer, and the other half to the over- 
seers of the poor of the parish or place, in 
which the said marriage ought to have 
been registered, or where such place 
shall be extra-parochial, and have no poor 
legally maintainable by its inhabitants, 
then to such person as the justice of the 

eace before whom such offender shall 
be convicted shall appoint, for the use of 
the poor of such district, or for such other 
charitable purpose as the said justice may 
at the time of such conviction direct ; 
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and sueh penalty shall be recoverable 
upon conviction, on information and sum- 
mons before any justice of the peace 
having jurisdiction within such parish 
or place, who shall have authority to mi- 
tigate the said penalty to.any sum not less 
than £5. and to levy the penalty by 
him adjudged to be paid, by warrant 
under his hand and seal, on the goods and 
chattels of the offender, who shall be at 
liberty to appeal against such conviction 
at the next General Quarter Sessions of 
the Peace, on entering into a recog- 
nizance with a sufficient surety to prose- 
cute such appeal, and pay such costs as 
shall be awarded by the justices at such 
Saves pat we | who shall also 

ave power to mitigate the said penalty: 
Provided always, that no such cbaviction 
shall take place, or such penalty be im- 
posed or inflicted after the expiration of 
six calendar months from the commission 
of any such offence. 


Persons celebrating marriages contrary to 
oe, this Act, to be guilty of 
felony. 


And be it farther enacted, That if any 
person, not being duly recorded and 
authorized under this Act, shall under co- 
lour of the provisions of the same, know- 
ingly and wilfully celebrate marriage in 
any place of worship, registered or not 
registered, according to such provisions ; 
or if any minister duly covariied as last 
aforesaid, shall knowingly and wilfully ce- 
lebrate marriage contrary to any of the 
provisions and regulations herein con- 
tained, or shall knowingly and wilfully 
permit any person not being so duly re- 
corded to celebrate marriage in the place 
of worship of which such minister shall 
have been recorded as the minister, or 
one of the ministers, every person know- 
ingly and wilfully so offending, and being 
lawfully convicted thereof, shall be ad- 
jndged to be guilty of felony, and shall 

» transported for the term of fourteen 
years, according to the law in force for 
thetransportation of felons, provided that 


- all prosecutions for such felony be com- 


menced within three years after the of- 
fence committed. 


Marriages of persons wilfully intermarrying 
in places not duly reghtentl, to be void. 
And be it further enacted, That if any 

person shall knowingly and wilfully inter- 

marry, under colour of the provisions in 

this Act, in any other than a place duly 

registered as aforesaid, (unless by special 

licence of the Archbishop of Canterbury,) 

or shall knowingly and wilfully intermarry 

without having been licenced, on 
5) 
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from a person having authority to grant 
the same, or before any minister not duly 
recorded under this Act, such marriage 
shall be null and void, to all intents and 
purposes whatsoever. 


Not to affect the provisions of 4 Geo. 4. 
c. 76. 


Provided also, and be it further en- 
acted, That nothing in this Act contained 
shall operate to annul, or affect the pro- 
visions of any existing law, relative to 
any qualifications, ceremonies, forms, or 
proceedings whatsoever, requisite for or 
previous to marriages, further or other- 
wise than as the before-mentioned pro. 
visions, or any part of them, are expressly 
or necessarily altered or affected by this 
Act; and that the same or the like for- 
feitures, pains, and penalties shall be 
incurred, in consequence of procuring a 
marriage to be solemnized under this Act, 
by means of any false oaths, or other 
fraud or contrivance ; and also in relation 
to making or procuring to be made, or 
assisting in making or altering, or pub- 
lishing as true, any false, altered, forged, 
or counterfeited register or certificate of 
a rem or a copy thereof, or any 
altered, forged, or counterfeited certi- 
ficate of any justice of the peace, with 
intent to elude the force of this Act, as 
are imposed by the Act passed in the 
fourth year of the reign of his late Ma- 
jesty, King George the Fourth, intituled, 
* An Act for Amending the Lawsrespecting 
the Solemnization of Marriages,” on like 
offences, or offences of a similar nature, 
if committed with intent to elude the 
force of that Act ; and that all the penal- 
ties appointed and declared by law 
against the making of false entries, or 
the forging or counterfeiting of any en- 
try in registers, or of any licence for 
marriages, or igo ani ag any register, 
shall be and are hereby extended as well 
to the falsely making, altering, forging, 
counterfeiting, or destroying any entry, 
licence, or register of any marriage, or 
any document whatsoever required by 
this Act to be transmitted as herein- 
beforementioned ; or any signature, cer- 
‘tificate, or declaration thereon or relating 
thereto, or any other register, declara- 
tion, certificate, or attestation to be 
made, signed, given or granted under 
the provisions thereof, or any signature 
thereto, as to acting or assisting therein, 
or knowingly uttering or publishing the 
same, or any copy thereof as true. 


Persons committing aceidental errors, not 
affected if duly inserting the same accord- 
ing to truth of case. 

Provided always, and be it further 





enacted, that no minister of any place of 
worship recorded or registered under 
this Act, who shall discover any error to 
have been committed in the form or sub- 
stance of the entry in the register book 
of any marriage celebrated by him, shall 
be liable to any of the penalties afore- 
said, if he shall within three calendar 
months next after the discovery of such 
error, in the presence of the parties 
married, or the survivor of them, or in 
case of their or either of their absence, 
after notice in writing of such error shall 
have been given to each or to the sur- 
vivor of them, or have been left at his 
or her last place of abode, and of the 
intention to correct it, so as to enable 
them by themselves, or some person duly 
authorized on their behalf, to attend 
should they or either of them think fit 
to do so at the time of making such cor- 
rection, or in the event of the death of 
both such parties, as the case may be, in 
the presence of one or more witness or 
witnesses attesting such marriage, correct 
the erroneous entry according to the 
truth of the case, by an entry in the 
margin of the book in which it shall have 
been made, without any alteration or 
obliteration of the original entry, and 
shall sign such entry in the margin, ad- 
ding to such signature the day of the 
month and the year when the correction 
shall be made, and the name of the par- 
ties or party married, or of the witness 
to such marriage present at such entry 
being made for the correction of such 
error, who shall also attest the same. 


Ecclesiastical Courts to retain their juris- 
diction with respect to Marriages under 
this Act. 


And be it further enacted, that the 
several Ecclesiastical Courts of this realm 
shall have and exercise such and the 
same or the like jurisdiction with respect 
to every or any marriage to be celebrated 
under the provisions of this Act, as if 
such marriage had been celebrated in 
the church or chapel belonging to the 
parish, chapelry, or parochial or extra- 
parochial district, within which the same 
shall be celebrated as aforesaid, except 
in as far as such jurisdiction is expressly 
altered or affected by this Act. 


A printed copy of this Act to be kept at the 
registered place of worship. 


And be it further enacted, that a 
printed copy of this Act shall be pro- 
vided and kept with the register book 
belonging to each place of worship, 
which shall be registered under the 
provisions of this Act. 
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And be it further enacted, that this 
Act shall extend to England and Wales, 
the town of Berwick upon-Tweed, and 
the islands of Guernsey, Jersey, Man, 
Alderney, and Sark. 
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Public Act. 

And be it further enacted, that this 
Act shall be deemed and taken to be a 
public Act, and shall be judicially taken 
notice of as such by all judges, justices, 
and others, without specially pleading the 
same. 


BRIEF COMMENTS ON PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


Tue little space which we usually de- 
vote to this department, and which, con- 
sidering the nature of our periodical, is 
all that we feel justified in giving to it, 
will be, this time, more than ample 
enough. This is owing, partly, to the po- 
verty of the month in news of any stir- 
ring or decisive importance; and partly, 
because we have thought it right to post- 
pone a consideration of certain topics, 
more especially interesting to Dissenters, 
to the Supplement; where, less stinted 
for room, we could give more fall and ex- 
plicit expression to our sentiments, than 
would be possible under the present 
head. 

As respects FOREIGN NATIONS,—SPAIN 
is of course the country to which the 
eyes of England are for the present 
turned with the strongest curiosity and 
solicitude. It was at first anticipated, 
and not without reason, that the struggle 
between the ascendant party and the 
faction of the Carlists would have been 
less formidable than it has been. At 
Madrid itself, indeed, and throughout the 
southern provinces of the kingdom, the 
Queen’s authority is undisturbed, It is 
in the northern parts of the kingdom, 
that the insurgents have mustered in most 
strength,and have met with mostsuccess, In 
several skirmishes and slight engagements, 
they obtained advantages over the Queen’s 
troops. At present, however, there is but 
little probability of their accomplishing any 
thing of consequence. Authentic intel- 
ligence has arrived, stating that General 
Saarsfield, who was commissioned against 
the rebels, has signally defeated them. 
There was a momentary insurrection in 
Valencia, more especially in San Philipe, 
the provincial town; it was, however, in- 
stantly suppressed. The only danger of 
the war becoming general and obstinate, 
arises from the probability of this quarrel 
gradually losing the character of a struggle 
between rival claimants for the throne, 
and becoming a war of great principles, 
enlisting in it all the strength and the 
fiercest passions of the nation. 


In PortuGat, the war is prosecuted 
with very little vigour. For some time, 
indeed, Miguel and Pedro seem to have 
exchanged situations. The troops of the 
former have been closely shut up in Santa- 
rem, as those of the latter were in Oporto; 
while the latter is master of Lisbon an 
the country, as Miguel was a few months 
ago. Don Miguel, of course, declines a 
decisive engagement. Events have re- 
cently occurred, however, which will, in all 
probability, issue in the expulsion of his 
troops from their present place of refage. 
There is but too much reason to fear (what 
was, indeed, always a subject of appre- 
hension) that Don Pedro’s conduct, in 
many respects, has given great and just 
disgust to many lovers of the Constitu- 
tionalist cause; and, amongst the rest, 
to Napier himself. 

Authentic intelligence has been receiv- 
ed from the West India Islands, that the 
measure for the abolition of Slavery 
will be carried into effect without any of 
those horrible consequences with which 
the planters had so often threatened us. 
And there would have been just as little 
fear of disturbances (perhaps less), had 
the Bill been even bolder than it is; 
and we are sorry that it was not. The 
planters all seem vastly delighted with 
the £20,000,000: they have good reason 
to be so. 

At home, little has occurred worthy 
of attention. All sortsof rumours are, of 
course, afloat about the intention of mi- 
nisters in the ensuing Parliament; but 
scarcely any thing has transpired that can 
be depended on. 

The Commission for investigating the 
state of the Corporations has been pursu- 
ing its inquiries with most laudable dili- 
gence and perseverance ; and its labours 

romise to confer on the country immense 
Benefits. Some of the Corporations have, 
it appears, come to a resolnion to refuse 
information, and try the legal right of the 
Commission to demandit. Whatever the 
legal right may be, and whatever even of 
temporary triumph to the corporations 
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may attend such a trial, every one of com- 
mon sense can see, that the country will 
not allow inquiry to be evaded ; that the 
spirit of scrutiny will only grow more 
rigorous by opposition and delay, and the 
measure of reform more sweeping and 
efficacious. It is often the part of truly 
practical wisdom to abandon the question 
of legal rights, when the stiff maintenance 


of them ng, Sone more injury than it 
can confer benefit: since they are not 
such rights, it is to be presumed, as can 
withstand the might and majesty of Par- 
liament.—Such perverseness may delay, 
but cannot baffle inquiry, 

For some remarks on certain topics 
more especially connected with Dissen- 
ters, we refer to the Supplement. 
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The Illustrations of Jewish History in our next. 
We must apologise to several of our valued Correspondents for delaying their Com- 


munications till next month. 


A curious erratum has been pointed out in the July Number, page 448, which we 


will thank our Readers to correct. 


carried “ principally by the energy of the Lord Chancellor.” 


It is there said, that the «* Local Courts Bill” was 


This Bill, it is well 


known, was rejected on the third reading. It should be, “‘ The second reading of the 


Local Courts Bill was carried, &c.” 
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[It is not necessary, nor even desirable, to occupy the Supplement of every 
year with our Statistical Tables. It will be the endeavour, however, uti- 
formly to fill it with such matter as shall be permanently interesting to the 
Denomination at large. The Editors hope that this will be found to be the 


case with the present number. ] 





REMARKS ON THE STATE AND PROGRESS OF THE CONGREGA- 
TIONAL DENOMINATION, DURING THE YEAR 1833. 





I. 
EveERY ecclesiastical system has 
its peculiar advantages and disad- 
vantages. We suppose no one, 
who has in any considerable mea- 
sure reflected on this subject, 
would be disposed to deny this 
proposition. hatever system be 
adopted, it is the result of achoice, 
not of unmingled good or of un- 
mingled evil; but of a decision be- 
tween different measures of good 
and evil. Itis a balance of advan- 
tages and disadvantages. There 
is no system where all the former 
can be obtained, nor all the latter 
excluded; none which does not pre- 
sent some points in which it is supe- 
rior to all others, avd none which 
is not deformed with defects pecu- 
liarly its own. These general prin- 
ciples, since they apply to all sys- 
tems of ecclesiastical government, 
necessarily apply to the Congrega- 
tional system with the rest; and 
he that supposes that system to be 
free from all defects, only shows 
that he is but partially acquainted 
with the subject, and has lost, in 
the prejudices of a blind and ig- 


norant partizan, the spirit which 
can alone lead him to the truth; 
the spirit which can alone teach 
him rightly to appreciate the ad- 
vantages he enjoys, or to achieve 
the improvement of his system 
where it is capable of improve- 
ment, The passion of bigotry, 
wherever it is found, naturally and 
necessarily shuts the door on all 
progress, by inducing the compla- 
cent belief, that no farther progress 
is possible. The utmost, therefore, 
that a candid advocate for Con- 
gregationalism will contend for is, 
that amidst all the admitted de- 
fects of that system, he thinks he 


_sbes in it counterbalancing excel« 


lencies which give it a decided ad- 
vantage over all its rivals; that it 
has more of good and less of evil 
than others. 

While the fundamental princi- 
ples of Congregationalism, those 
principles which necessarily cha- 
racterize it; which make it what 
itis; and which cannot be aban- 
doned without breaking up the 
system altogether, are, amongst its 
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advocates, justly considered un- 
questionable, it may reasonably 
be supposed that it is in other 
respects susceptible of great im- 
provement, and may be render- 
ed capable of exerting an in- 
fluence, to which it has, as yet, 
been a stranger. 

Nothing has been more seri- 
ously felt and deplored than its 
want of cohesion in its several 
parts; of a power to direct its 
movements under one grand im- 
pulse and with the energy of the 
collective will; to concentrate on 
public objects its scattered elements 
of influence and of strength; to 
spread throughout the whole of it 
a healthful moral influence ; to im- 
part unity of character, and pur- 
pose, and action; to effect great 
general objects, not ineffectually, 
by detached, desultory, andconvul- 
sive movements, but triumphantly, 
by a combined and simultaneous ef- 
fort of the whole body ; to give it 
not only a communion of feeling, 
which already exists, but a com- 
munion of enterprize and action, 
which has never existed at all. 

To accomplish this great object, 
it was thought, some time ago, de- 
sirable to attempt the formation 
of the ‘“ CONGREGATIONAL 
Union ;” a body consisting of 
ministerial and lay delegates from 
all parts of the kingdom, who 
should meet annually in London, 
to discuss matters of general mo- 
ment, and to carry into effect such 
measures as should be deemed 
condacive to the interests of the 
whole community ; still religiously 
refraining from every thing which 
could in the remotest manner awa- 
ken the jealousy of individual 
churches, and leaving each of 
them in the enjoyment of all its 
individual rights and immunities ; 
of the inalienable prerogatives 


of choosing its own officers, of ad- 
mitting and excluding its own 
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members, and of managing its own 
affairs. 

This design has been carried 
into effect, and, considering all 
things, with a success which has 
more than justified all sober ex- 
pectations. For the disappointment 
of irrational and extravagant ex- 
pectations, if any such have been 
entertained, of course no pity is to 
be felt, simply because no measure 
of success could satisfy them. 

The *‘ Union” met for the THIRD 
time, and under more auspicious 
circumstances than heretofore, last 
May. Fora detailed account of 
the proceedings at that meeting, 
we refer to our May number; all 
that we are at present concerned 
with, is to make a few observa- 
tions on the general aspect of the 
“¢ Union,” in reference to the de- 
nomination at large, and its pros- 
pects of increasing usefulness, in- 
fluence, and success, 

Those who have watched the 
progress of young Institutions; 
who know the difficulties they 
have to encounter from their very 
greenness and novelty; the sus- 
picion and coldness which their 
destitution of all those circum. 
stances which inspire venera- 
tion, engenders, will not think the 
mere fact that the Union has now 
assembled three following years al- 
together unimportant. There are con- 
siderations quite apart from those of 
utility or success, which have much 
to do with the stability of all in- 
stitutions; it is only in a long 
course of years that they gather 
round them those associations 
(becoming stronger and stronger 
in each generation,) which are not 
their least feeble defences; im- 
parting to them that venerable 
air of antiquity whiclf gives them 
a species of sacredness, a sacred- 
ness which not only excites the 
reverence of admirers, but checks 
even the violence of the innovator, 
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by connecting the idea of destruc- 
tion with the idea of sacrilege. For 
the want of these associations, young 
institutions are uniformly at first 
regarded with a feeling approach- 
ing to contempt and disdain, and 
are robbed of one of their most 
powerful defences. 

It is true that the ‘* Congrega- 
tional Union” is as yet too young 
to have done much towards in- 
spiring the ‘ Denomination” of 
which it is the centre, with these 
feelings of reverence, but every 
year ts doing something; and we 
have no doubt that should it (of 
which we have as little doubt) be- 
come a useful and influential in- 
stitution, it will sooner than most 
others gather round it the respect 
of which we have been speaking, 
for it can govern only by affection. 
Its power is a moral power alone. 

But this is not the only nor the 
most important circumstance con- 
nected with the mere meeting of 
the “ Union.” Each additional 
meeting is, of course, giving it that 
wisdom and experience which 
nothing but time can give. Its 
objects are becoming more definite, 
its means better known and more 
judiciously applied; repeated dis- 
cussion, as usual, has brought both 
into stronger light; and the 7 
forms and habits of business, whic 
only those will think of no im- 
portance, who have had no prac- 
tical knowledge of the world, are 
becoming more familiar. 

But the last meeting was attended 
with circumstances still more 
auspicious. It was the good for- 
tune of the Union, at its very for. 
mation, to attract to itself a very 
large portion of all that was 
respectable and influential in 
the Body; some jealousies, how- 
ever, were naturally expected 
to operate, jealousies which 
only time could mitigate and 
soften. This has been in great 


part effected. Such jealousies are 
seen to be unreasonable, and are 
therefore almost abandoned. Se- 
veral counties, whose caution, since 
it sprang from a vigilant jealousy 
of our dearest rights and privileges, 
and a horror of all that bore the 
slightest resemblance even to the 


forms of ancient tyranny, was 


worthy rather of praise than cen- 
sure, have sent in their adhesion. 
In sare as the oljects of the 
** Union” become more distinct and 
avowed, it isseen that those objects 
do not in the slightest degree inter- 
fere with any of the rights of in- 
dividual churches; that there are 
enterprises, vast enough for all the 
energies of the “ Union,” which 
will not only not infringe upon the 
right of particular churches, but 
which those churches could never 
have undertaken. 

We refer with pleasure to the 
details of the last meeting for proof 
that the ** Union” is not an idle 
and useless thing; should it be 
able, even in a long term of years, 
and then only partially, to achieve 
the projects it proposes to itself, 
it will have conferred no mean 
benefits on the community for 
whose benefit it has been insti- 
tuted. 

In the mean time, it has al- 
ready conferred a benefit of no 
mean value, and which is the 
earnest, we trust, of yet greater. 
In the admirable ** Declaration of 
Faith and Order,” which it has 
put forth, it has effectually re- 
deemed the Congregationalists 
from the anomalous position in 
which they were placed. It has 
taken away from us the reproach 
of having no record to which we 
could point as the measure of the 
general sentiments of the Body, 
and deprived the wilful slanderer 
and libeller of all excuse for repre- 
senting us as holding no fixed 
sentiments at all. While that do- 
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oument justly possesses no authority 
asa'rule of doctrine and discipline ,it 
is invaluable as an exposition and 
index of that doctrine and that 
discipline, which, uncompelled, we 
adhere to. 

We cannot conclude without 
urging the Congregationalists, (so 
far as our feeble influence goes,) 
to endeavour to sustain and che- 
tish the ‘* Union.” We are sure 
they will not permit any pet- 
ty jealousies, nor that spirit of 
division, to which they are neces- 
sarily more exposed than any other 
body, to impede the movements 
of an institution so well calculated 
to check the one and remedy the 
other. Holding the sentiments we 
have already expressed, our read- 
ers cannot be surprised that we 
consider the formation of the 
Uinon as an anspicious era in the 
history of Congregationalism—and 
the progress of the one as identified 
with the interests of the other. 


II. 


It is already well known to our 
readers, that Wymondley College 
has been removed to the immediate 
vicinity of the London University. 
This circumstance deserves dis- 
tinct and honourable mention. 
The students will now have the 
advantage of the lectures delivered 
on the requisite branches of se- 
cular learning and science at the 
University, while theology and 
every branch of sacred literature 
will still be taught within the walls 
of the College. 

We regard this step as a grati- 
fying proof, both that there is 
amongst Dissenters an increasing 
persuasion of the importance of a 
well instructed ministry, and of w 
determination, though somewhat 
tardily expressed, to give their 
sanction and support to the Lon- 
don University. That University 
has long been straggling with the 


[Supp. 


disadvantages which, as we have 


already remarked, necessarily 
press on a young institution. It is 
now, we trust, surmounting them. 
At the same time, we de not hesi- 
tate to say, that Dissenters gene- 
rally have shamefully neglected it. 
They have not given it that ener- 
getic support which might reason- 
ably have been expected from 
them. When they had got an 
institution which promised to con- 
fer upon them those literary ad- 
vantages of which they justly com- 
plained that they had been un- 
justly deprived, they abandoned 
it; possession, in this asin other 
cases, seemed to depreciate the 
value of the object they had so 
long striven for. This apathy 
can with difficulty be accounted 
for, except by one of three causes ; 
either the Dissenters are not nu- 
merous or wealthy enough to sup- 
port a university; or, ashamed of 
their own principles, they have not 
moral courage enough to set at de- 
fiance the slanders and the ca- 
lumnies with which the pretended 
friends of religion sought to load a 
young institution; or, lastly, they 
really care little about literature at 
all. But we trust that Dissenters 
are now about to make amends 
for their past neglect. If the 
University has [been embarrassed 
with difficulties, there was just so 
much more reason to rally round 
it, and not wait ingloriously for the 
time when it could do without help. 
If Dissenters now neglect their 
opportunities of procuring know- 
ledge and science, what excuse 
ean be made forthem? The im- 
putation of ignorance was for- 
merly met by the plea, that a 
jealous establishment had taken 
away “the key of knowledge.” 
But what can be said, if, when 
the doors of the temple are thrown 
open, they refuse to enter? 

*,* We hope to present our 
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readers next month with an en- 
graving of the new Wymondley 
College, and a copious account 
of the history of the Lustitution up 
tu the present time. 

iif. 

During the year which is just 
closing, the students from Aire- 
dale (commonly called Idle Aca- 
demy,) in Yorkshire, have been 
removed to the new Airedale 
College, erected partly by the mu- 
nificence of a lady in Yorkshire, 
partly by the spirited voluntary 
exertions of religious men in that 
county. It is a handsome, spa- 
cious, and commodious structure. 
The Rev. Walter Scott, late of 
Rowel, has accepted the oflice of 
Resident Tutor. 

We look upon such improve- 
ments in the form and structure of 
our academies, as auguring well of 
the denomination. It may be al- 
lowed honestly and fairly, to ex- 
ult in such things, as an evidence 
at least of the undiminished, we 
might say, increasing respectability 
and wealth of the Body, as well as 
of a deepening conviction of the ne- 
cessity of maintaining the institu- 
tions destined to the instruction of 
the ministry, if not in splendour, 
at least in a becoming decency. 
It is said, and said with truth, that 
the opulence and wealth of a city 
may be estimated by the character 
of its public buildings. We sup- 
pose this reasoning will apply to 
all other communities. We trust 
soon to see the day when all our 
students in divinity shall have 
emerged from the obscurity of pri- 
vate buildings, or a clumsy un- 
sightly collection of private build- 
ings, and be domiciled iu edifices 
expressly and commodiously con- 
structed for the purposes of an 
academy. Highbury, Homerton, 
Wymondley, Airedale, and the 
Westenr Academy have already 
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undergone this transformation, and 
that too in the course of a very few 
years. 

IV. 

Another gratifying circumstance 
which deserves mention, us con- 
nected with the history of Congre- 
gationalism during the present year, 
is the institution of the “* Congre- 
gational Lectures.” 

The project was formed in 1832; 
but it was reserved to this year to 
see that project carried into ef- 
fect. The first course of lectures was 
delivered by the Rev. Dr. Ward- 
law, on ** Christian Ethics.” These 
lectures are just about to be pub- 
lished, and we hope will have such 
a circulation as will attest a general 
interest on the part of Congrega- 
tionalists in these lectures, 

For our own part, we regard this 
lecture as affording one among 
many other auspicious omens, that 
the neglect of literature, which hus 
been the opprobrium not only of 
Congregationalism, but of Dissent 
generally, will distinguish at least 
our own body no longer. To say 
that such a spirit has distinguished 
them hitherto, will probably be 
deemed at least an excess of inge- 
nuousness, if not treason to the cause 
of party, by those who think the 
concealment of faults of more im- 
portance than their amendment, 
or that it is better to remain in ig- 
norance, than be laughed at by our 
enemies for too candidly acknow- 
ledging it. This unworthy caution, 
however, when we know that a 
serious defect requires correction, 
shall never characterize us; we 
will never be deterred from point- 
ing out a defect, the amendment of 
which will be attended with large 
and permanent beuefit, merely be- 
cause its honest and bold confession 
may be visited with an unworthy 
and insignificant ridicule. 

That Dissenters in © general, 

6L , 
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and Congregationalists of course 
amongst them, have been compa- 
ratively inattentive to literature, 
and ignorant of the influence it 
exerts on the destinies of a com- 
munity in general, is a fuct that 
will be doubted by none who have 
had any extensive connection with 
their literature, or have had the 
rashness to appeal to their patron- 
age. We know for a fact, that 
those writers amongst them who 
by their talents and attainments 
have secured any considerable 
measure of reputation, and who 
might adorn the community of 
which they are members by ela- 
borate works devoted to its in- 
terests, shrink from spending their 
energies on those subjects which 
are more immediately connected 
with the cause of Dissent, and ne- 
cessarily, and judiciously, and jus- 
tifiably too, as regards their own 
interests, choose to appear as au- 
thors, on subjects of a general na- 
ture; and would be often glad, in 
their character as writers, that the 
world would forget their Dissent al- 
together. Those works, which 
have shed most lustre on the name 
of Dissenters, are not only subjects 
in no way connected with dissent, 
but we suspect owe no small mea- 
sure of their reputation and popu- 
larity to the perusal and commen- 
dations of those who do not belong 
to the Dissenting Body. This fact 
is not of a very mysterious na- 
ture; it is only to be accounted 
for while human nature remains 
what it is, by the fact, that there 
is not sufficient ement given 
to men of talent and attainment to 
devote themselves exclusively to 
Dissenters; and if any one thinks 
that mere public spirit will still 
sustain a man amidst poverty, in- 
gratitude, and unrequited labour, 
he only shows himself miserably 
ignorant of our nature. The ex- 
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tent, as well as the quality of the 
supply in literature, as in every 
thing else, will always be in exact 
proportion to the demand. 

Let us not be misunderstood, 
We would neither disguise nor de- 
preciate the substantial merits of 
Dissenters, where they are entitled 
to praise; but neither will we dis- 
guise nor diminish their faults, 
when we conceive them open to 
censure. Their zeal on behalf of 
religion ; their spirited efforts for 
its support and advancement; their 
vigorous and abundant support of 
whatever is immediately practical 
and useful, is beyond all commenda- 
tion. But we confess, that it doesnot 
appear to us, that they have regarded 
with a sufficiently comprehensive 
wisdom, some things, more especial- 
ly literature, certainly not less practi- 
cally useful, only more indirectly so; 
diffusing their benefits through un- 
seen channels, operating on the 
mass by first operating on indivi- 
duals, and reaching the many by 
first enlarging, and disciplining, 
and purifying the minds of the 
few. 

Even these faults are not with- 
out extenuation and apologies, 
though we cannot think that they 
can be regarded as a complete vin- 
dication. The Dissenters have 
hitherto been shut out from the 
chosen seats of learning and sci- 
ence. Having nothing iu their sys- 
tem which can attract the patronage 
of the great, or gratify the tastes of 
the refined, or minister to the in- 
terests of the selfish, they can at- 
tract few from those higher circles 
which are naturally the most effec- 
tual and magnificent supporters of 
literature. The reflected splen- 
dours of a throne and court, reach 
not them in the lowly situation they 
occupy. Their ranks are, for the 
most part, filled by men from the 
middle and lower ranks of life; 
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from men who are too actively 
engaged in the business of life, 
to permit them to give literature its 
just support, or whose slender 
means will not enable them to give 
it; from men who are too busy to 
read elaborate works, or too poor 
to pay for them. 

These circumstances undoubtedly 
blunt the edge of rebuke, but can- 
not turn it altogether. At allevents, 
the error having been distinctly 
pointed out, it should be the en- 
deavour of Dissenters to remedy it. 
They have a sufficient number of 
men of wealth and spirit amongst 
them, to redeem the cause of 
literature, if they choose to do 
so. Jt is a work of time; but it 
may be done. 

The Church has been wiser in 
her generation. She has been 
more deeply aware of the impor- 
tance of supporting literature 
munificently ; of having a corps of 
powerful writers enlisted in her 
service, who shall be her strength 
in war, and her glory in peace; who 
pay back to her more than they 
receive; who diffuse a strong and 
powerful influence through the 
whole mass of her supporters ; 
and render attecks of feeble or 
ill-disciplined enemies abortive. 
It may be almost affirmed, that if 
it were not for the respect 
and reverence which her li- 
terature inspires, the Establishment 
would now have been matter of 
history only. 

Fas est et ab hoste doceri.. 
V. 


Another circumstance, which 
augurs well for Congregationalism, 
is the institution of the Congrega- 
tional Library. That Library, as 
is well known, was the muuificent 
gift of Joshua Wilson, Esq. The 
volumes are already respectable in 
point of numbers. It promises to 
be rich not only in works of lite- 


for 
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rature in general, but especially in 
works tending to illustrate Non- 
conformist principles and Non- 
conformist history. This - Library 
has hitherto been virtually useless 
by the want of funds sufficient to 
warrant the appointment of a Li- 
brarian. That difficulty bas been 
partially, though not wholly re- 
moved; a Librarian, (as we an- 
nounced in our last number,) has 
been appointed; and the Library 
is to be opened, (as will be found 
more fully stated in the present 
number,) early in the present 
month. We trust that the Deno- 
mination will take an honest satis- 
faction in enriching and augment- 
ing it. 

“,* Perhaps it will not be thought 
impertinent to suggest here, that 
those who are about to favour the 
library with donations of books 
would do well to intimate, that 
should any of those books happen 
to be duplicates, it should be in the 
power of the Library Committee to 
exchange them for others; the par- 
ties would, of course, justly expect 
that they should be recorded as the 
virtual donors of the books thus got 
in exchange. This simple precau- 
tion would enlarge the stores of 
the library, and prevent the multi- 
plication of useless duplicates. 


As it respects the funds of our 
Colleges, we have reason to he- 
lieve that the year which is just 
closing presents some little room 
congratulation. Not only 
have the appeals on behalf of one 
or two of our academies, the funds 
of which had been languishing, 
been liberally attended to, but we 
could name at least one instance 
of a splendid bequest left for this 
sacred purpose. 

There may be, perhaps, some 
Dissenters who would consider 
munificence in the shape. of be- 
quests, as a very equivocal subject 
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of congratulation. If there are 
any such, we confess we cannot 
sympathize with them. We are, 
indeed, thorough advocates of the 
voluntary system, but we are yet 
to learn that either bequests or en- 
dowments, when the fruit of free 
will, do not come within the com- 
pass of the voluntary principle. 
The compulsory support of re- 
ligion, indeed, under any circum- 
stances, all compulsory endow- 
ments, we cordially abhor and de- 
precate, because we believe them 
pernicious ; but endowments which 
are themselves the creation of the 
voluntary principle, can never be 
inconsistent with that system, but 
are pest and parcel of it. All the 
confusion of thought and language, 
which has characterized writers 
on this subject, might be avoided 
by bearing in mind, that the volun- 
tary system is opposed not to en- 
dowments, but to compulsory en- 
dowments. It is only when endow- 
ments are of the latter description, 
that they are incompatible with 
the voluntary system. It is true, 
indeed, that endowments of all 
kinds have been plentifully abused ; 
and this is a sufficient reason for ma- 
naging them with greater care and 
caution, but no reason for declaring 
against them altogether without 
Measure and without end, unless 
the abuses which cling to them be 
found absolutely remediless. En- 
dowments which are the fruit of 
the voluntary system may be, it is 
true, and have been abused, as 
well as others; but is amendment 
impracticable? Let us hope that 
the experience of the past will sug- 
gest wisdom for the future. 

We cannot help thinking (and 
shall hereafter more fully explain 
our meaning,) that moderate en- 
dowments, associated with the 
continued exercise of the volun- 
tary principle, would confer 


greater benefits than either system 
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alone. But the further discussion 
of a topic so important and so ex- 
tensive, we shall postpone to a 
more favourable opportunity. 
Sure we are, that without endow- 
ments under some modes, or to 
some extent, neither our literature 
nor our academical system can 
ever be supported in a style wor- 
thy of them. Itis mean and con- 
temptible that these great interests 
should go begging for every 
guinea, and be eternally and mise- 
rably dependant on the caprices 
of individuals, or the depressions 
and fluctuations of public affairs ; 
on the pride and waywardness of 
opulence or the unprofitable good 
wishes of poverty. 


Vil. 


As respects the state of religious 
sentiment and feeling in churches 
of the Congregational Order, we 
believe that there is, in the history 
of the present year, continued 
cause of encouragement. They 
are generally in a sound and heal- 
thy state, and though strangers to 
the binding power of creeds and 
formularies, possess far more of 
real uniformity than is to be found 
im any establishment whatever. 

During the present year, new con- 
gregations have been formed, new 
chapels built, and alterations and 
enlargements effected to an extent 
which proclaims the at least undi- 
minished spirit and vigour of the 
Congregational Body. We may, 
perhaps, be able at some future 
time to give our readers some 
statistical information on this sub- 
ject. But that we may be able to 
do so, the various churches must 
not fail to send to us an account of 
every important transaction con- 
nected with their interests, as it 
occurs. 

CHURCH RATES. 

As this question now engages so 

much of the attention of the public, 
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and is so peculiarly interesting to 
Dissenters, we cannot pass it by 
altogether without observation ; es- 
pecially as some remarks of our 
own have called forth certain ani- 
madversions in two different quar- 
ters, to which we think it due to 
ourselves to offer a brief reply. 
This we shall reserve, however, to 
the close of the present article. 

It is well known that during the 
past year a very active opposition 
to the church rates has been or- 
ganized in different parts of the 
country. We cannot give a com- 
plete list, nor any thing like it, of 
the places in which this opposition 
has been either partially or wholly 
successful. We have observed, 
however, that, amongst other 
places, the rates have been alto- 
gether refused at the following : 


St. George’s, Camberwell, 

St. Andrew’s, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, 

St. Mildred’s, Canterbury, 

Selby, 

Hunslet, 

Barnstable, 

West-Gate Church, Canterbury, 

St. Botolph’s, Bishopgate, 

St. Nicholas’s, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, 

St. Bride's, Fleet Street. 

Consideration of the question, 
«© That a church-rate be levied,” 
adjourned from three to twelve 
months, at 

Chatham, 

Chard, 

Gateshead, 

Wakefield, 

Tavistock, 

Attereliffe-cum. Darnall, 

Taunton, 

St. Michael’s, Gloucester, 

St. Martin’s, Colchester, 

St. Nicholas, Nottingham, 

St. Leonard’s, New Malton, 

Portsea, 

Dover. 
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The following are instances of 
the places in which the rates have 
been reduced considerably. 


Rotherham from £340. to £100. 
Pontefract from 6d, to 1d. per 


pound, 

Leeds from £289. 8s. to £146. 
14s. 

Boston from 9d. to 6d. in the 
ound, 


Helston from 4d. to 1d. ditto 
Bedminster from Is. to 4d. ditto, 
Thornton, in Bradford Parish, 
Yorkshire from £40, to £5, 10s. 6d. 
Kirkburton, 
Mirfield, 


amount not stated. 
Otley, ) 


Nor is it undeserving of mention, 
that at a vast number of places op- 
position has relaxed, only upon the 
full expectation that within a short 
time the whole matter would be set 
at rest by a far higher than parish 
authority. 

On this state of things we have 
to observe, first, 

There is reason to believe that 
the abolition of church rates will 
form part of the expected plan of 
Church Reform, which, as it is 
well known, will be proposed to 
Parliament in the ensuing session. 
This, it may with some probability 
be presumed, will be the case, 
not only because it is the very least 
that ministers can do for the Dis- 
senters, but because the principle 
of abolition has been already fully 


_ acted upon in Ireland; and any 


attempt to sustain the rates, can 
in the end only issue in the con- 
fusion of those who shall ven- 
ture on such a crooked and incon- 
sistent policy. 

Secondly ; even if the abolition 
of the church rates should not take 
place in the ensuing session, that 
desirable event cannot be long de- 
layed. The spirit which has dis- 
played itself, in so many towns, al- 
ready, is rapidly spreading, and with 
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more marked and signal success, 
the more widely it is displayed. 

Thirdly ; this method of opposing 
the rates, is not only the most un- 
questionably legitimate, but the 
most expedient. 

With respect to refusing the 
rates, we have already said, and 
we reiterate it, that when any man 
believes that his duty to God re- 
quires him to refuse, he is then (but 
then only) not merely justified 
in refusing, but has no other 
course left to him as an honest 
man. He must refuse; and he must 
make up his mind to bear the con- 
sequences. Now, from this state- 
ment which seems to us so very 
plain, and so very reasonable, ex- 
actly opposite conclusions have 
been drawn by two different par- 
ties, one of whom censures us for 
going too far, another for not going 
far enough. We shall offer an 
observation or two on the reason- 
ings of both of these parties. 

One affirms that the conced- 
ing such a liberty to the consci- 
entious, ,is fraught with danger, 
since the conscience is so ‘ duc- 
tile a thing” that it would often 
be made the plea for resist- 
ing the most reasonable laws, or 
committing the most atrocious 
crimes, Now, who does not see, 
upon reflection, that all this idle 
declamation on the possible abuses 
of the plea of conscieace in other 
cases, has nothing to do with this 
particular case, which must be 
judged by its own merits? We 
never said that there might not be 
imaginable cases in which the plea 
of conscience might not be grossly 
abused ; ours is a plain and simple 
case, which we beg thus to put 
again. A man sincerely believes 
that his duty to God requires that 
he should refuse to pay taxes to a 
_— of religion which he believes 

od di What is he 
to do in this case? He must act 
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one way or other. Is he to obey 
God or man? If our opponents 
say, God ;—then no grant all 
we maintain, and render their de- 
clamation about abuses of the plea 
of conscience, utterly futile. If 
they say, he must obey man, 
though his conscience at the very 
same time tells him that God de- 
mands a different course of con- 
duct, they will be the first, we 
believe, who, in these times, have 
deliberately maintained a senti- 
ment so horrible. Neither is it 
any answer to this difficulty, to 
say, ‘‘ but the man’s conscience is 
over scrupulous; over scrupulous 
or not, it is the conscience which 
acquits or eondemns him, and 
which, as reason and revelation 
alike tell us, is to be his rule of 
action. The answer would be 
equally vain if it were said, ‘* but 
the man ought to re-examine his 
opinions.” For we have supposed 
a case in which this examination, 
whether longer or shorter, has 
been entered into; whatever par- 
ticular circumstances and argu- 
ments may have determined the 
man’s judgment, the time for action 
has arrived, and finds him still of 
opinion that God requires a refusal 
of the tax, and a patient submis- 
sion to the consequences. The 
question, then, it is obvious, re- 
turns, ‘‘ what is he to do? Is he 
to obey God rather than man, or 
man rather than God?” 

It is ridiculous, therefore, to 
allege supposed instances of a 
gross abuse of the plea of con- 
science, in a case which must be 
decided on its own particular 
merits, and in which no such abuse 
can be proved. The general argu- 
ment against any such plea, such 
as it is, was urged against our 
forefathers in cases in which it is 
now universally admitted that they 
were justifiably scrupulous. It is 
true that it is possible that con- 
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science may be pleaded in cases 
in which it shall be obvious to all 
mankind, that the plea is hypo- 
critically urged; or it is even just 
conceivable that fanatical sincerity 
may employ the plea of conscience 
ina manner utterly subversive of all 
the rights of fellow citizens. .~ 
It is then, no doubt, lawful 
to despise such a plea in the first 
case, and to treat it still more sum- 
marily in the second. But no one 
can pretend that a refusal to pay 
church-rates on the ground of con- 
science, at all resembles the extra- 
vagant instances now referred to. 
No one can say,—every man who 
refuses, is plainly a hypocrite ; for 
equally pious and enlightened 
men may, and do differ on the sub- 


ject. Moreover, the inconvenience 


to which such a refusal subjects 
men, is atolerable proof of sincerity. 
Nor can any one pretend that such 
a conscience destroys the liberties 
and rights of others. The con- 
sequences fall on the head of him 
who refuses; a fact, which must 
always form a shrewd presump- 
ton, that this is no dishonest plea of 
conscience ; for when it is so, it is 
sure to be interested. 

We have ourselves but little 
scruple about paying the cburch- 
rates, so long as they are legally 
demanded; and we therefore pay 
them ; we still maintain, however, 
that he who in his conscience 
believes that he ought not to pay 
them, is not only justified in re- 


fusal, but that refusal is the only 


thing left to him; and this opinion 
we shall continue to hold, till it 
shall please our opponents to tell 
us what a man thus circumstanced 
can do beside. 

But there is another party, who, 
it appears, think we have not gone 
far enough: who almost intimate 
that if church-rates may be refused 
for conscience-sake, other taxes 
may be refused too, With such 
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men we shall not deign to argue. 
If they cannot see that there is a 
difference between taxes which 
may involve a consideration of the 
claims which God has on the con- 
science, and those which involve no 
such considerations, they are not 
likely to be convinced by any rea- 
sonable arguments. This ground 
of refusal is just that, in our opinion, 
which makes all the difference be- 
tween a lawful and an unlawful 
refusal, 


LAWS RESPECTING THE LICEN- 
SING OF PREACHERS AND 
CHAPELS, 


As there exists in the minds of 
many magistrates and others some 
gross misconceptions of the nature 
of the existing laws respecting the 
licencing of Dissenting Ministers 
and places of religious worship ; 
we reprint the Act of the 52d 
Geo. III. c. 155, with some re- 
marks thereon, and also the re- 
cent Act for the exemption of 
places of worship from Church 
and Poor Rates. 

An Act to repeal certain Acts, and 
amend other Acts, relating to 
Religious Worship and Assem- 
blies, and Persons teaching or 
preaching therein, July 29, 1812. 

52 Geo. III. c. 155. 

WueERRaAs it is expedient that 
certain Acts of Parliament made 
in the reign of his late Majesty, 
King Charles the Second, relating 
to Noncooformists and Conven-~ 
ticles, and refusing to take oaths, 
should be Peano | and that the 
laws relating to certain Congrega- 
tions and Assemblies for Religious 
Worship, and persons teaching, 
preaching, or officiating therein, 
and resorting thereto, should be 
amended; Be it therefore enacted, 
by the King’s most excellent Ma- 
jesty, by apd with the advice and 
consent of the Lords Spiritual and 
Temporal, and Commons, in this 
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present Parliament assembled, and 
by the authority of the same, That 
from and after the passing of this 
Act, an Actof Parliament made in 
the session of Parliament held in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth years of 
his late Majesty King Charles the 
Second, intituled, ‘‘ An Act for 
preventing the mischiefs and dan- 
gers that may arise by certain per- 
sons called Quakers, and others, 
refusing to take lawful oath,” and 
another Act of Parliament made in 
the seventeenth year of the reign of 
his late Majesty King Charles the 
Second, intituled, ‘* An Act for re- 
straining Nonconformists from in- 
habiting in Corporations;” and 
another Act of Parliament made 
in the twenty-second year of the 
reign of the late King Charles the 
Second, intituled, “‘ An Act to 
prevent and ae seditious Con- 
venticles,” shall be and the same 
are hereby repealed. 

II. And be it further enacted, 
That from and after the passing of 
this Act, no Congregation or As- 
sembly for Religious Worship of 
Protestants (at which there shall 
be present more than twenty per- 
sons besides the immediate family 
and servants of the person in whose 
house or upon whose premises such 
Meeting, Congregation, or As- 
sembly shall be had) shall be per- 
mitted or allowed, unless and until 
the place of such meeting, if the 
same shall not have been duly cer- 
tified and registered under any for- 
mer Act or Acts of Parliament 
relating to registering places of Re- 
ligious Worship, shall have been or 
shall be certified to the Bishop of 
the Diocese, or to the Archdeacon 
of the Archdeaconry, or to the 
Justices of the Peace at the Ge- 
neral or Quarter Sessions of the 
Peace for the county, riding, 
division, city, town, or place, in 
which such Meeting shall be 
held ; and all places of Meeting 
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which shall be so certified to the 
Bishop’s or Archdeacon’s Court, 
shall be returned by such Court 
once in each year to the Quarter 
Sessions of the county, riding, di- 
vision, city, town, or place ; and all 
places of Meeting which shall be 
so certified to the Quarter Sessions 
of the Peace, shall be also returned 
once in each year to the Bishop or 
Archdeacon; and all such places 
shall be registered in the said 
Bishop’s or Archdeacon’s Court 
respectively, and recorded: at the 
said General or Quarter Sessions ; 
the Registrar or Clerk of the 
Peace whereof respectively is here- 
by required to register and record 
the same; and the Bishop or Re- 
gistrar or Clerk of the Peace 
to whom any such place of Meet- 
ing shall be certified under this 
Act, shall give a Certificate there- 
of to such person or persons as shall 
request or demand the’ same, for 
which there shall be no greater fee 
nor reward taken than two shil- 
lings and sixpence; and every 
person who shall knowingly permit 
or suffer any such Congregation or 
Assembly as aforesaid, to meet in 
any place occupied by him, until 
the same shall have been so certi- 
fied as aforesaid, shall forfeit, for 
every time any such Congregation 
or Assembly shal! meet contrary to 
the provisions of this Act, a sum 
not exceeding twenty pounds nor 
less than twenty shillings, at the 
discretion of the Justices who shall 
convict for such offence. 

III. Provided always, and be it 
further enacted, That every person 
who shall teach or preach in any 
Congregation or Assembly as afore- 
said, in any place without the con- 
sent of the occupier thereof, shall 
forfeit for every such offence a sum 
not exceeding thirty pounds nor 
less than forty shillings, at the 
discretion of the Justices who shall 
convict for such offence. 
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TV. And be it further enacted, 
That from and after the passing of 
this Act, every person who shall 
teach or preach at, or officiate in, 
or shall resort to any congregation 
or congregations, assembly or as- 
semblies for religious worship of 
Protestants, whose place of meet- 
ing shall be duly certified accord- 
ing to the provisions of this Act, or 
any other Act or Acts of Parlia- 
ment relating to the certifying or 
registering of places of religious 
worship, shall be exempt from all 
such pains and penalties under any 
Act or Acts of Parliament relating 
to religious worship, as any person 
who shall have taken the Oaths 
and made the Declaration pre- 
scribed by or mentioned in an Act, 
made in the first year of the reign 
of King William and Queen Mary, 
intituled, “‘ An Act for exempting 
their Majesties’ Protestant Subjects 
dissenting from the Church of Eng- 
land, from the Penalties of certain 
Laws,” or any Act amending the 
said Act, is by law exempt, as 
fully and effectually as if all such 
pains and penalties, and the several 
Acts enforcing the same, were re- 
cited in this Act, and such exemp- 
tions as aforesaid were severally 
and separately enacted in relation 
thereto. 

V. Provided always, and be it 
further enacted, That every person 
not having taken the Oaths, and 
subscribed the Declaration herein 
after specified, who shall preach or 


teach at any place of religious wor- . 


ship certified in pursuance of the 
directions of this Act, shall, when 
thereto required by any one Jus- 
tice of the Peace, by any writing 
under his hand, or signed by him, 
take and make and subscribe, in 
the presence of such Justice of the 
Peace, the Oaths and Declaration 
specified and contained in an Act, 
passed in the nineteenth year of the 
reign of His Majesty King George 
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the Third, intituled, * An Act for 
the further Relief of Protestant 
Dissenting Ministers and School- 
masters ;” and no such person who, 
upon being so required to take such 
Oaths and make such Declaration 
as aforesaid, shall refuse to at- 
tend the Justice requiring the same, 
or to take and make and sub- 
scribe such Oaths and Declaration 
as aforesaid, shall be thereafter 
permitted or allowed to teach or 
preach in any such congregation or 
assembly for religious worship, un- 
til he shall have taken such Oaths, 
aud made such Declaration as 
afuresaid, on pain of forfeiting for 
every time he shall so teach or 
preach, any sum not exceeding ten 
pounds, nor less than ten shillings, 
at the discretion of the Justice con- 
victing for such offence. 

VI. Provided always, and be it 
further enacted, That no person 
shall be required by any Justice of 
the Peace to go to any greater dis- 
tance than five miles from his own 
home, or from the place whcre he 
shall be residing at the time of such 
requisition, for the purpose of 
taking such Oaths as aforesaid. 

VII. And be it further enacted, 
That it shall be lawful for any of 
His Majesty’s Protestant subjects 
to appear before any one Justice of 
the Peace, and to produce to such 
Justice of the Peace a printed or 
written copy of the said Oaths and 
Declaration, and to require such 
Justice to administer such Oaths, 
and to tender such Declaration to 
be made, taken, and subscribed by 
such person; and thereupon it shall 
be lawful for such Justice, and he 
is hereby authorized and required 
to administer such Oaths, and to 
tendcr such Declaration to the per- 
son requiring to take and make and 
subscribe the same: and such per- 
son shall take and make and 
subscribe such Oaths and Declara- 


tion in the presence of such Justice 
a MM 
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accordingly; and such Justice shall 
attest the same to be sworn before 
him, and shall transmit or deliver 
the same to the Clerk of the 
Peace for the county, riding, divi- 
sion, city, town, or place for which 
he shall act as such Justice of the 
Peace, before or at the next Ge- 
neral or Quarter Sessions of the 
Peace for such county, riding, di- 
vision, city, town, or place. 

VIII. And be it further enact- 
ed, That every Justice of the 
Peace before whom any per- 
son shall make and take and 
subscribe such Oaths and Decla- 
ration as aforesaid, shall forthwith 
give to the person having taken 
made and subscribed such Oaths 
and Declaration, a Certificate 
thereof under the hand of snch 
Justice, in the form following: 
(that is to say) 

“T, A. B., one of His Majes- 
** ty’s Justices of the Peace for the 
** county, [riding, division, city, or 
** town, or place, as the case may 
* be} of Do hereby certify, 
« That C. D. of, &c. [describing 
‘¢ the Christian and Surname, and 
** place of abode of the party] did 
** this day appear before me, and 
«* did make and take and subscribe 
“« the several Oaths and Declara- 
*‘ tion specified in an Act, made 
‘in the fifty-second year of the 
“ reign of King George the Third, 
** intituled [set forth the Title of 
** this Act]. Witness my hand 
* this day of one thou- 
** sand eight hundred and . 
And for the making and signing of 
which Certificate, where the said 
Oathsand Declaration are taken and 
made on the requisition of the part 
taking and making the same, suc 
Justice shall be entitled to demand 
and have a fee of two shillings and 
sixpence, and no more; and such 
Certificate shall be conclusive evi- 
dence that the party named there- 
in has made and taken the Oaths 
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and subscribed the Declaration in 
manner required by this Act. 

LX. And be it further enacted, 
That every person who shall teach 
or preach in any such congregation 
or assembly, or congregations or 
assemblies as aforesaid, who shall 
employ himself solely in the duties 
of a teacher or preacher, and not 
follow or engage in any trade or 
business, or other profession, occu- 
pation, or employment, for his live- 
lihood, except that of a school- 
master, and who shall produce a 
Certificate of some Justice of the 
Peace, of hishaving taken and made 
and subscribed the Oaths and Decla- 
ration aforesaid, shall be exempt 
from the civil service and offices 
specified in the said recited Act 
passed in the first year of King 
William and Queen Mary, and 
from being ballotted to serve and 
from serving in the militia or local 
militia of any county, town, parish, 
or place, in any part of the United 
Kingdom. 

X. And be it further enacted, 
That every person who shall pro- 
duce any false or untrue certificate 
or paper, as and for a true certificate 
of his having made and taken the 
Oaths and subscribed the Declara- 
tion by this Act required, for the 
purpose of claiming any exemption 
from civil or military duties as 
aforesaid, under the provisions of 
this or any other Act or Acts of 
Parliament, shall forfeit for every 
such offence the sum of fifty 
pounds ; which penalty may be re- 
covered by and to the use of any 
age who will sue for the same, 

y any Action of Debt, Bill, 
Plaint, or Information, in any of 
His Majesty’s Courts of Record 
at Westminster, or the Courts of 
Great Sessions in Wales, or the 
Courts of the counties palatine of 
Chester, Lancaster, and Durham, 
(as the case shall require;) where- 
in no Essoign, Privilege,'Protection, 
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or Wager of Law, or more than 
one Imparlance, shall be allowed. 
XI. And be it further enacted, 
That no meeting, assembly, or 
congregation of persons for religious 
worship, shall be had in any place 
with the door locked, bolted, or 
barred, or otherwise fastened, so 
as to prevent any persons entering 
therein during the time of any 
such meeting, assembly, or con- 
gregation; and the person teaching 
or preaching at such meeting, as- 
sembly or congregation, shall for- 
feit, for every time any such meet- 
ing, assembly, or congregation shall 
be held with the door locked, bolt- 
ed, barred, or otherwise fastened as 
aforesaid, any sum not exceeding 
twenty pounds, nor less than forty 
shillings, at the discretion of the 
Justices convicting for such offence. 
XII. And be it further enacted, 
That if any person or persons, at 
any time after the passing of this 
Act, do and shall wilfully and ma- 
liciously or sontaliehesedls disquiet 
or disturb any meeting, assembly, 
or congregation of persons assem- 
bled for religious worship permitted 
or authorized by this Act, or any 
former Act or Acts of Parliament, 
or shall in any way disturb, mo. 
lest, or misuse any preacher, 
teacher, or person officiating at 
such meeting, assembly, or congre- 
gation, or any person or persons 
there assembled, such person or 
persons so offending, upon proof 
thereof before any Justice of the 


Peace by two or more credible . 


witnesses, shall find two sureties 
to be bound by recogn:zances in 
the penal sum of fifty pounds to 
answer for such offence, and in de- 
fault of such sureties shall be com- 
mitted to prison, there to remain 
till the next General or Quarter 
Sessions; and upon conviction of 
the said offence at the said General 
or Quarter Sessions, shall suffer the 
pain and penalty of forty pounds, 
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XIII. Provided always and be it 
further enacted, That nothing in this 
Act contained shall affect or be 
construed to affect the celebration 
of divine service, according to the 
rites and ceremonies of the united 
church of England and Ireland, by 
ministers of the said church, in any 
place hitherto used for such purpose, 
or being now or hereafter duly con- 
secrated or licensed by any Arch- 
bishop or Bishop, or other person 
lawfully authorized to consecrate 
or license the same, or to affect the 
the Jurisdiction of the Archbishops 
or Bishops, or other persons ex- 
ercising lawful authority in the 
Church of the United Kingdom, 
over the said Church, according to 
the rules and discipline of the 
same, and to the Laws and Statutes 
of the Realm ; but such jurisdiction 
shall remain and continue as if this 
Act had not passed. 

XIV. Provided also, and be it 
further enacted, That nothing in 
this Act contained shall extend or be 
construed to extend to the people 
usually called Quakers, nor to any 
meetings or assemblies for religious 
worship, held or convened by such 
persons; or in any manner to alter 
or repeal or affect any Act other 
than and except the Acts passed in 
the reign of King Charles the Se- 
cond hereinbefore repealed, relat- 
ing to the people pa Quakers, 
or relating to any assemblies or 
meetings for religious worship held 
by them. 

XV. And be it further enacted, 
That every person guilty of any 
offence, for which any pecuniary 
penalty or forfeiture is imposed by 
this Act, in respect of which no 
special provision is made, shall and 
may be convicted thereof by in- 
formation upon the oath of any one 
or more credible witness or wit- 
nesses before any two or more 
Justices of the Peace acting’in and 
for the county, riding, city, or place 
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wherein such offence shall be 
committed ; and that all and every 
the pecuniary penalties or for- 
feitures which shall be incurred or 
become payable for any offence or 
offences against this Act, shall 
and may be levied by distress un- 
der the hand and seal or hands 
and seals of two Justices of 
the Peace for the county, riding, 
ome or place in which any such 
offence or offences was or were 
committed, or where the forfeiture 
or forfeitures was or were incurred, 
and shall when levied be paid one 
moiety to the informer, and the other 
moiety to the poor of the parish in 
which the offence was committed ; 
and in case of no sufficient distress 
whereby to levy the penalties, or 
any or either of them imposed by 
this Act, it shall and may be law- 
ful for any such Justices respective- 
ly before whom the offender or of- 
fenders shall be convicted, to com- 
mit such offender to prison, for such 
time not exceeding three months, 
as the said Justices in their discre- 
tion shall think fit. 

XVI. And be it further enacted, 
That in case any person or persons 
who shall hereafter be convicted of 
any of the offences punishable by 
this Act, shall conceive him, her, or 
themselves to be aggrieved by such 
conviction, then and in every such 
case it shall and may be lawful for 
such person or persons respective- 
ly, nil he! Poe they shall or may 
appeal to the General or Quarter 
Sessions of the Peace holden next 
after such conviction in and for the 
county, riding, city, or place, giving 
unto the Justices before whom such 
conviction shall be made, notice in 
writing within eight days after such 
conviction, of his, her, or their inten- 
tion to prefersuch Appeal; and the 
said Justices in their said General 
or Quarter Sessions shall and may, 
and they are hereby authorized and 
empowered to proceed to the hear- 
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ing and determination of the mat- 
ter of such Appeal, and to make 
such order therein, and to award 
such costs to be paid by and to 
either party, not exceeding forty 
shillings, as they in their discretion 
shall think fit. 

XVII. And be it further enact- 
ed, That no penalty or forfeiture 
shall be recoverable under this Act, 
unless the same shall be sued for, 
or the offence in respect of which 
the same is imposed, is prosecuted 
before the Justices of the Peace or 
Quarter Sessions within six months 
after the offence shall have been 
committed; and no person who 
shall suffer any imprisonment for 
nonpayment of any penalty, shall 
thereafter be liable to the payment 
of such penalty or forfeiture. 

XVIII. And be it further 
enacted, That if any Action or 
Suit shall be brought or com- 
menced against any person or 
persons for any thing done in pur- 
suance of this Act, that every such 
Action or Suit shall be commenced 
within three months next after the 
fact committed, and not afterwards, 
and shall be laid and brought in 
the county wherein the cause or 
alleged cause of action shall have 
accrued, and not elsewhere; and 
the defendant or defendants in such 
Action or Suit may plead the Ge- 
neral Issue, and give this Act and 
the special matter in evidence on 
any Trial to be had thereupon, and 
that the same was done in pursu- 
ance and by authority of this Act: 
and if it shall appear so to be done, 
or if any such Action or Suit shall 
be brought after the time so limited 
for bringing the same, or shall be 
brought in any other county, 
city, or place, that then and in 
such case, the Jury shall find for 
such defendant or defendants; and 
upon such verdict, or if the plain- 
tiff or plaintiffs shall become non- 
suited, or discontinue his, her, or 
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their Action or Actions, or if a 
verdict shall pass against the plain- 
tuff or plaintitts, or if upon demur- 
rer, judgment shall be given against 
the plaintiff or | eran: the de- 
fendant or defendants shall have 
and may recover treble costs, and 
have the like remedy for the same, 
as any defendant or defendants 
hath or have for Costs of Suit in 
other cases by Law. 

XIX. And be it further enact- 
ed, That this Act shall be deemed 
and taken to be a Public Act, and 
shall be judicially taken notice of 
as such by all Judges, Justices, and 
others, without specially pleading 
the same. 


Observatims and Practical 
Directions. 


Sect. If. 1, All Religious As- 
semblies of Protestants, not exceed- 
ing Twenty Persons, besides the 
family of the person in whose pre- 
mises such Assembly shall be held, 
are lawful without registering the 
Place of Meeting, so that there 
will be no absolute necessity to re- 
gister the houses where small 
Prayer and other Social Meetings 
are held. However, as it is at- 
tended with scarcely any inconve- 
nience, it is recommended that all 
places where, in probability, more 
than Twenty Persons may assem- 
ble for Religious Instruction, in- 
cluding Sunday Schools, be certi- 
fied and registered. 

2. It is not necessary to register 
any place which had been register- 
ed previous to the passing of this 
Act. 

3. It is not necessary to wait 
till the place is actually registered, 
but a Religious Assembly may 
lawfully be held after a certificate 
that the place is intended to be 
used for Religious Worship is 
lodged with the person or any one 
of the persons mentioned in the 
Section. 
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4. The following form of certi- 
ficate to be sent to the Bishop, or 
Archdeacon, or Justices of the Ge- 
neral or Quarter Sessions, is re- 
commended, to sign which only 
one person is necessary, that is to 
say, 
“To the Right Reverend the 
** Lord Bishop of [as 
‘* the case may be] or to the Reve- 
“rend A. B. Archdeacon of 
‘* [as the case may be] and to his 
‘* Registrar, or to the Justices of 
** the Peace [of the County, Ri- 
** ding, Division, City, Town, or 
‘* Place, as the case may be] and 
** tothe Clerk of the Peace thereof,” 

«I, A. B., of (describing the 
‘* christian and surname, and place 
‘* of abode, and trade or profession 
** of the party certifying) do hereby 
** certify that a certain Building, 
** [Messuage, or Tenement, Barn, 
** School, Meeting House, or Part of 
‘*a Messuage, Tenement, or other 
“* Building, as the case may be] 
** situated in the Parish of 
“* and County of [as the 
‘* case may be, and specifying also 
** the number of the Messuage, &c. 
‘“‘if numbered, and the Street, 
** Lane, &c. wherein it is situate, 
** andthe name of the present or last 
** Occupier or Owner} is intended 
‘* forthwith to be used as a place 
** of Religious Worship by an As- 
‘* sembly or Congregation of Pro- 
** testants, and I do hereby re- 
‘* quire you to register and record 
‘* the same according to the pro- 
** visions of an Act ed in the 
** fifty-second year of the Reign of 
‘* His Majesty King George the 
** Third, intituled, An Act to re- 
* peal certain Acts, and amend 
‘‘ other Acts, relating to Religious 
“* Worship, and Assemblies, and 
** Persons teaching or preaching 
‘therein; and I hereby request 
“a Certificate thereof. . Witness 
“‘ my hand, this day of 
“im .. A. B.” 
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The address used must depend 
upon the person or persons with 
whom the Certificate is to be de- 
posited. Between the Sessions, 
the Bishop’s and Archdeacon’s Re- 
gistry is generally open. 

Two copies of these Certificates 
should be prepared, and signed in 
the presence of a respectable wit- 
ness. One to be delivered to the 
Bishop, Archdeacon, or Clerk of 
the Peace, and the other to be 
kept by the party signing the same, 
who is to require from the Registrar 
or Clerk of the Peace, to sign a 
Certificate on the part to be kept, 
that such Certificate as above has 
been delivered to him. Such Cer- 
tificate to be written beneath the 
name of the party or parties signing 
the original Certificate, in the fol- 
lowing form : 

«I, C. D. [Registrar of the 
** Court of the Bishop of 
“* or Archdeacon of or 
“ Clerk of the Peace for the County 
** of as the case may be] 
‘“* do hereby. certify that a Certifi- 
** cate, of which the above is a true 
** copy, was this day delivered to 
‘* me, to be registered and recorded 
‘* pursuant to the Act of Parliament 
“‘ therein mentioned. Dated this 
“ day of 18 

« C, D. Registrar, or Clerk 
of the Peace.” 

Thus in case any delay in the 
Registration should take place, and 
it be needful to use the place, as a 
place of Religious Assembly, proof 
will exist that the Certificate was 
duly delivered; consequently the 
parties will be free from penalty, 
if pe use the place for Religious 
Worship after it is certified, but 
before it is registered, 

5. At the time the Certificate of 
the parties is presented to the 
Bishop, or Archdeacon, or to the 
Sessions, the Fee of 2s. 6d, should 
be paid to the Registrar, or Clerk 
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of the Peace, for registering and cer- 
tifying the same, and his Certificate 
should be required accordingly. 

Sect. III. Before it was made 
penal by this Section to preach in 
a house, without the consent of the 
Occupier, a person doing so was 
liable to an Action by the Common 
Law. 

Sect. IV. The first Section re- 
pealed the Five Mile and Con- 
venticle Acts, and an Act relating 
to the Quakers; this Section ex- 
empts all Protestants, whether 
Teachers or Hearers, whether Dis- 
senters or Churchmen, attending a 
Place of Worship, certified under 
this Act, even before actual and 
formal registration, from the penal- 
ties of all the Acts recited in the 
Toleration Act, or in any Act 
amending the same. 

Sect. V. A Preacher may be 
required (if already qualified) to 
take the Oaths, after he has ac- 
tually preached, but it is not ne- 
cessary that any person should take 
the Oaths, and subscribe the De- 
clarations required, as an antece- 
dent qualification to preach. ‘The 
requisition must be made by a Jus- 
tice of the Peace in writing. 

The following are copies of the 
Oaths referred to in the Section. 


Oath of Allegiance. 


I, A. B. do sincerely promise 
** and swear, that I will be faithful 
“‘ and bear true allegiance tv his 
** Majesty King George. 
“ So help me Gou. 
“A.B.” 


Of Supremacy. 

“I, A, B. do swear, that I do 
‘* from my heart abhor, detest, and 
‘* abjure, as impious and heretical, 
** that damnable doctrine and po-« 
** sition, that Princes excommuni- 
* cated, or deprived by the Pope, 
‘or any authority of the See of 
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«* Rome, may be deposed or mur- 
«« dered by their subjects, or any 
** other whatsoever. And I dode- 
** clare, that no foreign Prince, Per- 
** son, Prelate, State, or Potentate, 
** hath, or ought to have, any ju- 
«* risdiction, power. superiority, 
*¢ pre-eminence, or authority, Ec- 
** clesiastical or Spiritual, within 
** this Realm. 
** Se help me God. 
«A. B.” 


Declaration against Popery. 

‘«* J, A. B. do solemnly and sin- 
«‘ cerely, in the presence of God, 
‘* profess, testify, and declare, tha 
“ T do believe, that in the Sacra 
«* ment of the Lord’s Supper there is 
‘* not any transubstantiation of the 
«« elements of bread and wine into 
‘* the body and blood of Christ, at 
** or after the consecration thereof, 
“‘ by any person whatsoever, and 
«that the invocation or adoration 
‘* of the Virgin, or any other saint, 
** and the sacrifice of the Mass, as 
** they are now used in the Church 
** of Rome, are superstitious and 
* idolatrous; and Edo solemnly, 
** in the presence of God, profess, 
“‘ testify, and declare, that I do 
«« make this declaration, and every 
*« part thereof, in the plain and or- 
** dinary sense of the words read 
** unto me, as they are commonly 
** understood by Protestants, with- 
** out any evasion, equivocation, or 
** mental reservation whatsoever ; 
“and without any dispensation 
“ already granted me for this pur- 
** pose by the Pope, or any other 
** authority or person whatsoever, 
** or without any hope of dispensa- 
** tion from any person or authority 
‘« whatsoever, or without believing 
‘that I am or can be acquitted 
** before God or man, or absolved 
* of this declaration, or any part 
** thereof, although the Pope, or 
‘* any other person or persons what- 
** soever, shall dispense with or 
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«« annul the same, or declare that it 
** was null and void from the be- 


“* ginning.” 
“A, B.” 


Declaration of Christian Faita. 

«I, A. B. do solemnly declare 
« in the presence of Almighty God, 
« that [ am a Christian and a Pro- 
** testant, and as such that I be- 
** lieve that the Scriptures of the 
«Old and New Testament, as 
** commonly received among Pro- 
** testant Churches, do contain the 
** revealed will of God; and that 
*¢ T do receive the same as the rule 
** of my doctrine and practice. 

“A. B.” 

Sect. VI. The Preacher is not 
now required to go the Quarter 
Sessions for the purpose of taking 
the Oaths, but is to go before a 
Magistrate for the purpose. 

Sect. VII. 1. Any person, being 
a Protestant, whether Preacher or 
not, may require a Justice to admi- 
nister the Oaths, &c, 

2. The person requiring a Jus- 
tice to administer the Oaths, &c. 
must take a fair copy of them. 

3. No person need take the 
Oaths unless he be a regular 
Preacher, wholly devoted to the 
Ministry, who intends to claim 
exemption from civil and military 
services agreeably to the 9th Sec- 
tion. 

Sect. VIII. supplies the form of 
the Certificate of taking the Oaths, 
and subscribing the Declaration, 
which the Justice is to give in all 
cases; he may demand 2s. 6d. 
when the Oaths are taken on the 
requisition of the party; but this 
Fee is not payable if the Justice 
require a person to take the Oaths, 
&e, 

Sect. IX. A person entitled to 
exemption from Civil or Mititary 
Services must be solely employed 
in the duties of a Teacher or 
Preacher, and not engaged in any 
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secular employment for his liveli- 
hood, with the exception of that of 
a Schoolmaster. 

Sect. X11. subjects to a Penalty 
of £40. any person or persons who 
shall, whether on the outside or 
within a place of worship, wilfully 
and maliciously, or contemptuously, 
by any means disturb a Congrega- 
tion, or disturb, molest, or misuse 
any Preacher, or other person there 
assembled. 

‘This clause affords ample protec- 
tion to all persons meeting for the 
worship of God. 

= 
An Act to exempt from Poor and 

Church Rates all Churches, Cha- 

pels, and other Places of Religi- 

ous Worship. [24th July, 1833.] 
WHEREAs it is expedient that 
churches, chapels, and other places 
exclusively appropriated to public 
religious worship should be ex- 
empt from the payment of Poor 
and Church Rates: Be it there- 
fore enacted by the King’s most 
Excellent ‘Majesty, by and with 
the advice and consent of the 
Lords Spiritual and Temporal, 
and Commons, in this present 
Parliament assembled, and by the 
. authority of the same, That from 
and after the first day of October, 
one thousand eight hundred and 
. thirty-three no person or persons 
shall be rated or shall be liable to 
be rated, or to pay to any Church 
or Poor Rates or Cesses, for or in 

of any churches, district 
churches, chapels, meeting houses, 
or premises, or such part thereof 
as shall be exclusively appropri- 
ated to public religious worship, 
and which (other than churches, 
district churches, and episcopal 
chapels of the established church) 
shall be duly certified for the per- 
formance of such religious wor- 
ship according to the provision 
of any Act or Acts now in force: 
Provided always, that no person or 
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persons shall be hereby exempted 
from any such Rates, or Cesses, 
for or in respect of any parts of 
such churches, district churches, 
chapels, meeting houses, or other 
premises which are not so exclu- 
sively appropriated, and from 
which parts not so exclusively ap- 
propriated such person or persons 
shall receive any rent or rents, or 
shall derive profit or advantage. 
II. Provided always, and be it 
enacted, That no person or persons 
shall be liable to any such Rates 
or Cesses because the said 
churches, chapels, meeting-houses, 
or other premises, or any vestry 
rooms belonging thereto, or any 
part thereof, may be used for 
Sunday or Infant Schools, or for 
the charitable education of thepoor. 
Such is this Act of relief. 











We cannot, however, conclude 
this subject without again urgently 
reminding Dissenters that this is 
but a very small part of what they 
have a right to expect; and that 
they will get nothing but by 
strenuous exertion on their own 
part. This we ventured explicitly 
to aflirm nearly a year ago, when 
some of the dissenting publications 
were justifying a much greater de- 
gree of confidence in the present 
ministry than, as, it appears to us, 
we should be warranted to repose 
in any ministry, We say this, not 
because we think we owe no obliga- 
tions to the present ministry, or 
think they would be unwilling to 
serve us further if they can do it 
with perfect convenience to them- 
selves. But all experience goes to 
show, that no ministry will ever 
gratuitously encumber themselves 
with difficulties which are not pres- 
sed on them; that they will seldom 
burden themselves with trouble- 
some questions, merely from an 
abstract love of right and justice. 
Those claimants are likely to be 
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first served, who, if they are not 
best entitled to attention, are most 
importunate and clamorous in de- 
manding it; while those, on the 
other hand, are likely to be effec- 
tually forgotten, whose strange 
apathy seems to argue that they 
care not whether their claims are 
listened to now or ten years hence. 
We have said just what we thought; 
it remains withthe Dissenters them- 
selves to show whether they think 





our counsel, the counsel of wisdom. 
If they do, let them not permit the 
government and legislature to for- 
get them; let them assail the 
higher powers with petitions and 
remonstrance, in every form, and 
with untiring perseverance. Let 
our “unjust judges” (if we are 
fated to have such to deal with) be 
‘* wearied” into something like jus- 
tice, by our “ importunity.” 


ON THE DUTY OF DISSENTERS AT THE PRESENT CRISIS. 


Our beloved brother, the Rev. 
Thos. Binney, has just published 
the admirable address which he 
delivered on laying the foundation 
of the New Weigh House Chapel, 
Fish Street Hill. To this impor- 
tant document he has appetided 
some remarks on “‘ these our times,” 
and the duty of Nonconformists in 
connexion therewith, which appear 
to us so just, manly, and catholic, 
that we take the liberty of repub- 
lishing the greater part of them, 
and hope they will be perused and 
acted upon by all our readers. 
‘In sending forth these few 
pages, I feel disposed to make a 
desultory remark or two suggested 
by the publication, and by the 
character of ‘these our times.” 
These pages contain statements of 
some of the principles and proceed- 
ings of a Dissenting church, and 


statements against the principle and . 


operation of a religious establish- 
ment. There is nothing improper 
in this. Churehmen and Dissen- 
ters have an equal right to advocate 
what they respectively approve, 
and to expose and condemn what 
they respectively reject. For one 
sermon or tract published by Dis- 
senters in support of Dissent, a 
dozen may be found published by 
Churchmen: in support of the 
N.S, NO, 108, 


Church; published by individuals, 
voluntarily, or in consequence of 
episcopal and archidiaconal visita- 
tions, and by the ‘ Society for 
promoting Christian Knowledge <” 
—these latter in hundreds and thou- 
sands. I have no fault to find with 
this. I think it right for every 
man, and every body of men, to 
endeavour, by all possible means, 
universally to establish those prin- 
ciples of ecclesiastical polity, which: 
they consider to be intimately con- 
nected with the purity of the church 
and the welfare of the world; only 
let the “‘ Society” just mentioned 
be careful that its portraitures of 
Methodism and Dissent display 
something like ‘‘ christian know- 
ledge,” and not downright heathen- 
ish ignorance. Truth cannot be 
injured by fair and full discussion, 
and by open and uncompromising 
statements. I have no hesitation 
about saying, that I am an enemy 
to the Establishment; and I do 
not see that a Churchman need 
hesitate to say, that he is anenemy 
to Dissent. Neither of us would 
mean the persons of Churchmen or 
Dissenters, nor the episcopal or 
other portions of the universal 
church: but the principle of the 
national religious establishment, 
which we should anes 4 regard 
5 
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as deserving, universally, opposition 
or support, It is with me, I con- 
fess, a matter of deep, serious, re- 
ligious conviction, that the Esta- 
blished Church is a great national 
evil; that it is an obstacle to the 
progress of truth and godliness in 
the land; that it destroys more 
souls than it saves; and that there- 
fore, its end is most devoutly to be 
wished by every lover of God and 
man. Right or wrong, this is my 
belief; and I should feel not the 
slightest offence if a Churchman 
were to express himself to me in 
precisely the same words with re- 
spect to Dissent. We know very 
well that we do thus actually differ 
ia opinion, and it would be very 
foolish for either to be offended 
because the other expressesit. We 
are bound, each of us, to adopt 
those principles which we conscien- 
tiously consider to be true, and we 
are equally bound, in proportion to 
our ability, to defend and diffuse 
them. 

*« It is at present universally felt, 
that the time is at hand when the 
Establishment must undergo a 
thorough sifting ; the abstract prin- 
ciple on which it rests be discussed 
in Parliament; and the absolute 
dissolution of Church and State 
sought, and—perhaps obtained. 
Dissent and the Establishment will 
then die together—die on the same 
day. The terms and things are 
relative; the end of one will be the 
termination of both. The day 
that witnesses this, will be a bright 
and blessed one. Episcopalians, 
Presbyterians, Independents, Me- 
thodists, may remain ; but Church- 
men and Dissenters will exist no 
more. All denominations, placed 
on a perfect equality, with a thou- 
sand ener af jealousy and ani- 
mosity removed, each possessed of 
the r of advancing towards 


and admitting the approaches of 
the rest,—such movements would 
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ultimately be seen; the spirit of 
peace, and love, and unity, would 
return; the real **‘ communion of 
saints” would be practised; and 
God himself, on the throne of his 
glory, would rejoice over his once 
divided and broken, but then happy 
and harmonizing ‘‘ household.” 

‘* The advocates of establishments 
cannot see this, or do not desire it. 
Blinded by the sectarianism of their 
institutions, they shrink from com- 
munion with the rest of God’s 
church; and attaching immense 
importance to the secularities that 
constitute theirs, they are agitated 
by the prospect of the coming con- 
flict. Preparations are making for 
it; the note of alarm is sounded 
throughout the country; sympathy 
is sought to be excited ; and advice 
is proffered on the best methods of 
conducting the war. Among re- 
cent recommendations, I observe 
that the Clergy, and the friends of 
the Church, are told to depend on 
themselves, and to do two things— 
‘* to gain the people,” and “ to use 
the press.” I think this advice 
good. The people, the mass of 
active, intelligent, and reflecting 
men, that compose the middle clas- 
ses of the country, are those against 
whose enlightened opinion nothing 
in future can be expected to pre- 
vail; the reign of prescription has 
passed, or is passing. As to the 
press, its power is immense ; and, 
whea properly employed, is lauda- 
ble and legitimate. It is open to 
all parties, may be used in a variety 
of ways, and can adapt itself to all 
conditions of society, and to all 
classes of minds. bt behoves us, 
however, to take care that we 
abuse not this mighty engine of 
evil and of good. Some of the du- 
tiful sons of the Establishment, 
seem to me to suffer their zeal to 
get the better both of their honour 
and their discretion. A printed 
paper—(the “‘ friendsof the Church” 
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are recommended the vigorous use 
of the press)—a printed paper, of 
which the following is a copy, in- 
closed in a blank cover, has been 
sent to some of the Dissenters 
of the metropolis; sent by post, 
the letters unpaid, the charge ten 
pence, the address apparently in 
in the handwriting of a gentleman. 
“* History of Dissent from the Bible, 
and God's disapproval of it. 

“The Devil was the first Dis- 
senter in heaven.—Where is he 
now? 

** Cain was the first Dissenter on 
earth— He slew his brother. 

**Corah, Dathan, and Abiram, 
were Dissenters in the time of Mo- 
ses.—The earth opened, and swal- 
lowed them up. 

** Sau}, King of Israel, usarped 
the priest's office, and his kingdom 
was taken from him. 

** Jeroboam was a Dissenter, 
and the chief of Dissenters: he 
made Israel to sin. He made 
priests of the lowest of the people ; 
and whosoever would, he consecra- 
ted him, and he became priest of the 
high places. He ordained a feast, 
like unto the feast thatis in Jadah, 
and in a month that he devised of 
his own head. . And this became 
sin unto the house of Jeroboam, 
even to cut it off and destroy it 
from the face of the earth. 

“« Many of the Jews were prone 
to Dissent through the greater part 
of their history; and in the time of 
our Saviour, they were divided into 
sects, against whom Christ pro~ 
nounced a woe ! 

‘“¢Phe word Pharisee means a 
Separatist, or Dissenter. 

** Christ and his Apostles strong- 
ly forbid divisions in a great many 
passages in the Bible.” 

« Now, I call this an unfair use 
of the press, and of the post too. 
The Churchman wields the power, 
and the Dissenter, as usual, is to 
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pay for being insulted. As to the 
paper itself, it is pure nonsense, 
It reminds one of the manner of 
South,—a man of surpassing arro- 
gance and malignity, and may pro- 
bably be taken from his writings. 
It would be very easy to compose 
a counter-statement to the above, 
and to shew, “from the Bible,” 
** God’s approval of Dissent.” 
Abraham was a Dissenter; Moses 
was a Dissenter; the Apostles were 
Dissenters; Christianity was nursed 
and cradled in Dissent. Jeroboam, 
of whom so much is so frequently 
made, was the ‘* head” of a state- 
church ; he ‘‘established” idolatry, 
and published laws and “ canons,” 
for the decent performance of pub- 
lic worship ; the mass of the people 
conformed, and all that was good 
in the land was among the noncon- 
formists—in such restless, agitating 
Dissenters as Elijah and Elisha ; 
in the little dissenting academies of 
Jericho and Bethel; and among 
the seven thousand “ Dissenters on 
tees ” who had not bowed the 

nee at the national altars. If 
this way it would be easy to give a 
different and a juster “ history of 
Dissent from the Bible,” than that 
which some s@pient Churchman 
has thought fit to employ “ the 
press” to disseminate, in order “ to 
gain,” | suppose, the support of the 
“people.” This is not the way, 
however, in which such questious 
can be settled. I would sooner 
lose my right band than send such 
a statementtorespectableclergymen 
and members of the Establishment, 
and would be the first to expose any 
Dissenting idiot who should attempt 
it. I quarrel with no man for 
striving to save and perpetuate his 
church ; only “ let him strive law- 
fully.” I think it his’ duty to 
strive: the time is at liand when 
neither Churchman nor Dissenter 
ought to be indifferent or neutral ; 
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when all must be expected to take 
a part in the contest, for all are 
deeply interested in the issue. To 
every Christian mind, it is unques- 
tionably painful to mingle in con- 
troversy, and engage in agitation. 
I can conceive of nothing sufficient 
to lead to the sacrifice, but such a 
sense of duty as shall make it im- 
perative, and even that can never 
make it pleasant. To write, and 
speak, and act, in a manner that 
may give paiu to many whom we 
respect ; to disturb, perhaps, the 
freedom and harmony of private 
intercourse; to be misjudged, mis- 
represented, calumniated, shunned; 
all this must be expected, and 
should be prepared for, by any 
who engage, in however humble a 
capacity, in the coming conflict of 
great principles. Posterity will 
reap the benefit of their personal 
sacrifice. The clamour and the 
contest will be the prelude to a new 
state of harmony and order. The 
battle will end, at least ultimately, 
in the establishment of peace, on 
such principles as shall render it 
permanent. To preserve our own 
ease, friendships, and reputation, 
at the expense of what we deem to 
be the truth, is at once treason 
against God, and injustice to our 
country, our species, and our chil- 
dren. What should we have been 
at this moment but the miserable 
victims of popery or idolatry, had 
not the Reformers and the Apostles 
contended against the dominant 
establishments of their times, each 
of them, doubtless, frequently ap- 
plying to himself the melancholy 
exclamation of the prophet, ‘‘ Woe 
is me, that my mother should have 
borne me a man of strife !” 

** But what will the battle be 
about? and between whom will it 
be fought? It will not be about 


any particular plan of ecclesiastical 
reform; for, on whatever it, may 
commence, it will come, I appre- 
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hend, to a struggle on the principle 
itself of an exclusive Establishment. 
It will not be between Churchmen 
and Dissenters; but between both 
and the legislature, or between them 
through the legislature. No plan 
of church reform will ever satisfy 
either party. If I were a Church- 
man, | should contend against any 
latitudinarian alterations, by which 
the Establishment. should be per- 
mitted to continue, but be made 
large enough to admit all other 
sects; and, asa Dissenter, I should 
say, that 1 have nothing primarily 
to do with those improvements in 
the articles or offices of the Church, 
which her children may regard as 
important to themselves. On the 
first supposition, if I found the 
Government about to adopt such 
alterations, I should beseech it 
rather to abandon us entirely, to 
give us up, to let us alone, to suffer 
us to become an episcopal sect, 
with the power and liberty possessed 
by others, of conducting our own 
affairs, of regulating our religious 
matters like religious men, indepen- 
dently of secular controul or dic- 
tation; and, as a Dissenter, I 
would plainly state, that such sup- 
posed alterations are not with us 
an immediate object, because they 
would not be to Truth animmediate 
good. We wish the entire and ab- 
solute dissolution of Church and 
State; the Establishment, as such 
terminated; the episcopal commu- 
nity to become an episcopal deno- 
mination, on a perfect equality 
with every other: then, each of 
them may carry on its own religious 
reforms tor itself, or promote the 
improvement of the rest by reason 
and argument; then, all may make 
such arrangements as they can 
conscientiously sanction, for the 
purpose of enjoying mutual com- 
muvion, without the compromise 
of principles which they hold to be 
important. All sects stand in need 
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of some religious reforms ; all may 
be brought nearer to what a church 
ought to be than any one of them 
is at present; but this is their own 
concern—it is to be done by them 
as churches, and cannot be done 
for them by any secular assembly. 
All, if placed on a level, would 
exert an influence, direct or in- 
direct, in promoting the purity and 
perfection of the rest; and that 
one, which is now bound, and 
fettered, and enslaved, would be 
free to take full and_ efficient 
measures for its own. Still more,— 
the question, which is quite distinct 
from that of establishments, of 
what kind and degree of aid a 
government can and may render to 
Religion, would be discussed with 
greater likelihood of agreement, 
when no particular denomination 
was exclusively patronized or in- 
tended to be so. The dissolution, 
then, of the existing anti-christian 
** alliance” between Church and 
State is the object at which Dis- 
senters will aim, and aim at on 
serious, sacred, religious, grounds ; 
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identifying it with the honour of 
God, the peace of his church, and 
the universal advantage of man- 
kind. This, however much it 
may include, is that one thing, 
which, in the coming conflict, will 
be sought by them; that which, 
whatever else it may ultimately 
confer, shall, at once, and im- 
mediately, secure, from the legis- 
lature, the extinction of compulsory 
payments to the Establishment; 
the opening of the Universities to 
our youth; an alteration in the 
law of marriage; and an equal 
right to the use of the national 
burying grounds, ‘‘ the place,” 
with many of us, ‘‘ of our fathers’ 
sepulchres.” The battle so much 
talked of in every church publica- 
tion which I have lately seen, will 
unquestionably come to this. Every 
pious and every patriotic man 
should feel that be is not permitted 
to be neutral. A judgment must 
be formed, a side taken, and every 
legitimate weapon appropriated 
and employed.” 





A COLLECTION OF THE MOST IMPORTANT DECISIONS OF THE 
BARRISTERS AT THE LAST ELECTION, ON THE SUBJECT OF 
THE VOTES OF THE DISSENTING MINISTERS. 


Nov. 10th, 1832, the revising barris- 
ters for the southern division of the coun- 
ty of Derby opened the court at the 
County Hall, by the delivery of the follow- 
ing decision in the case of the Dissenting 
Ministers :— 

In the cases of the several ministers of 
dissenting congregations, who claim to 
have their names registered in the list of 
voters, for this division of the County of 
Derby, in respect of an alleged freehold 
interest possessed by them in right of 
their appointments as such ministers, my 
learned colleague and myself, having 
taken time to confer together and mi- 
nutely examine the authorities on the 
subject, have, after the most anxious 
consideration of the question, brought 
our minds to a decision. It is a question, 


undoubtedly, of great importance, as af- 
fecting the rights and privileges of a nu- 
merous, a respectable, and an intelligent 
body of men; a class of individuals, so far 
as our observation has gone, in every 
way meriting the privilege—the high con- 
stitutional right—of exercising a voice in 
the choice of the people’s representatives 
in parliament. For this reason, there- 
fore, and also in consequence of high au- 
thorities being relied upon on behalf of the 
parties on either side, we have brought to 
the consideration of the question the most 
intense anxiety to arrive at a just and 
right conclusion. We have also brought 
to its consideration, in common with that 
of every other question which has come 
before us during the brief exercise of our 
present somewhat peculiar functions, a 
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determination, we hope a just and consti- 
tutional one, in every instance of nicely 
balanced points, either of law or fact, to 
lean in favour of, rather than against, the 
right to use the franchise, particularly as 
we are called upon to administer the pro- 
visions of an eufranchising act of parlia- 
ment. Undoubted high—the highest au- 
thorities have meee decided the ques- 
tion in both ways ; well may it be supposed, 
therefore, that the present humble and 
inexperienced tribunal approaches it with 
the utmost diffidence ; still, approach it, 
it must—decide it, one way or the other, 
it must. Whichever way the decision of this 
court may be, certain we are that it will 
not, ought not to be acquiesced in by those 

arties inst whom it shall so decide. 

itherto it has been the good fortune of 
my learned colleague and myself to agree 
in opinion upon every question that has 
been raised before us: happily the pre- 
sent is not to be excepted from the ob- 
servation. It has been our further good 
fortune to receive in, I believe, almost 
every such instance, an expression or in- 
timation on the part of the learned gen- 
tlemen engaged as advocates on both 
sides, of their satisfaction with the pro- 
priety of the decision. And here let me 
avail myself of this opportunity, as we are 
about to take leave of them and of our 
present temporary office, to observe, that 
we should not be doing justice to our feel- 
ings, if we did not express to them thus 
publicly our sense of the kindness, the 
attention, and the respect which we have 
received at their hands whilst engaged in 
discharging, to the best of our ability, the 
novel and arduous duties which we have 
been for the first time called upon to ful- 
fil. But although they have hitherto 
paid us the compliment of expressing 
their satisfaction with our judgment, we 
feel that in the present case they ought 
not, and we sincerely hope they will not, 
rest satisfied with our decision, but that 
they will carry the question before the 
other and high tribunal by which our 
humble judgment can be corrected. It 
is the reflection that, although on one 
side or the other, we must decide against 
lofty authority, it is in the power of either 
party to have our judgment set right by a 
Committee of the House of Commons,that 
enables us, with any thing like satisfac- 
tion to our own minds, to pronounce our 
decision on this question. 

The leading circumstances in almost 
every case of this description which has 
come before the court are these: a con- 

or voluntary association of Pro- 

wasoen, eousaing of « bolidingyor and, 
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or both, which are conveyed to certain of 
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its memhers as trustees, to hold them in 
trust to permit the congregation to use 
them for the purpose of Divine worship. 
The building, (if there be one already 
built, and if not, a building is erected for 
the purpose,) is fitted up as a chapel; and 
in some cases a parsonage house is also 
erected. A minister is then chosen in 
this manner: he first preaches and other- 
wise discharges the duties of pastor for 
some short time, after which, if the con- 
gregation approve of him, they invite him 
to become their pastor. This invitation 
is contained in a letter setting forth the 
spiritual benefits they anticipate from his 
ministry, and requesting, therefore, that 
he wili come amongst them, and ac- 
cept the office of pastor of their congre- 
gation. In each of the several letters 
of invitation which have come before 
the court, a specific annual sum was 
proposed as remuneration for his ser- 
vices; in one, which was not produced, 
it was stated that the remuneration pro- 
posed was not fixed, but was to consist of 
the amount collected in voluntary contri- 
butions. In none of the letters is there 
any express allusion as to the period for 
which the appointment was to continue. 
The minister replies to this invitation, 
also by a letter, acceding in general 
terms to the request. He then takes 

ssion of the parsonage house, if there 

e one, and enters upon the discharge of 
the duties of his office. His salary is 
made up generally from the voluntary 
contributions of the congregation fre- 
quenting the chapel; in some instances 
there are contributions called pew or 
seat rent, but which are admitted to be 
voluntarily paid for the accommodation of 
seats, without any power in any quarter 
to compel payment of them. There are 
also, in some cases, small bequests or en- 
dowments, to the use of the chapel, from 
private individuals, the profits of which 
partly goin aid of the voluntary contribu- 
tions towards defraying the expences of 
the chapel, and remunerating the minis- 
ter. 

In all the cases that have come before'the 
court, the general effect of the evidence 
given by the ministers themselves is this : 
they consider themselves, when appoint- 
ed in the manner before mentioned, ap- 
pointed for life; that is, that in point 
of law, it is not in the power of the con- 
gregation to remove them; but that 
should the congregation become dissatis- 
fied with them, and wish to remove them, 
they (the miuisters) would feel them- 
selves bound in moral feeling, though not 
in law, to retire from the office. They 
also state, that neither in point of fact, 
nor in point of law, have they any means 
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of enforcing payment of their salary, so 
far as it arises out of voluntary contribu- 
tions, or seat-money, it being perfectly 
optional with the congregation to withhold 
those contributions or not; but they be- 
lieve that the congregation have no power 
to expel them from the parsonage-house 
(where there is one), or from the pulpit ; 
or to withhold from them payment of those 
small sums arising from such private 
endowments as have been before men- 
tioned, which they are entitled to receive 
by virtue of their office. Intwoof the 
cases which have come before the court, 
one member of the congregation in each 
stated that his idea was, that they had 
not the power to remove their minister. 
It was also stated by the claimants, that 
it was generally understood amongst 
this class of ministers throughout the 
country, that they could not legally be 
removed from their office against their 
will; although, in addition to the moral 
obligation of retiring, as already stated, 
upon their flock becoming dissatisfied 
with them, the latter might compel 
them, in most instances, to resign, 
by withholding those contributions on 
which they mainly depended for re- 
muneration. Some of the claimants 
have held their present appointments for 
a period considerably above twenty years; 
others for less time. In some cases 
their predecessors had removed volunta- 
rily ; in others, they had removed in con- 
sequence of a disagreement with their 
congregation. 

Upon these facts it was contended by 
the gentlemen in support of the claims, 
that the claimants had an interest arising 
out of freehold land, by virtue of their 
office ; that that office was an office for 
life, and consequently that interest was a 
life interest, which therefore invested 
them with a right to be registered in re- 
spect of a freehold qualification. In 
support of this argument, the decision of 
the present Mr. Baron Bailey, when at 
the bar, and of Mr. Serjeant Heywood, 
who admitted votes under similar cireum- 
stances, when attending as assessors at 
the great Yorkshire election in 1807, was 
relied upon ; as also the decision of ano- 
ther learned gentleman to the like effect 
at the late Berkshire election. 

On the other hand, the gentlemen in 
support of the objection, rely on the de- 
cision of the Committees of the House of 
Commons in the Gloucestershire and 
Bedfordshire cases, as reported in La- 
der’s Reports, where votes of this de- 
seription were decided, after elaborate 
argument, to be bad. They also contend 
that as the appointment is not by deed, 
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it is rendered by the statute of frauds 
insufficient to pass a freehold estate. 

Now upon this latter ground of objec- 
tion, the Court has no difficulty in de- 
ciding, that although to pass the legal 
estate in a freehold, it is necessary that 
the instrument should be under seal ; yet 
here, the parties claiming only an equi- 
table estate in virtue of their office, the 
instrument containing the appointment 
is sufficient to vest an equitable freehold 
in the claimant, provided that appoint- 
ment be an appointment for life. 

Is then, this appointment for life ? for, 
in our judgment, the whole case turns 
upon that question. 

Now, to decide that question, it will be 
necessary to consider, 

ist. Is a general appointment to this 
office, per se, an appointment for life ? 

edly. Is there any thing expressed or 
implied in the appointments in question, 
to show that it was intended by the par- 
ties themselves to be an appointment for 
life ? 

3dly. Does the belief or understand- 
ing of the parties, as to its legal opera- 
tion, alter the effect which it would other- 
wise have, in the absence of such belief’? 

Upon the first point it may be ob- 
served that there are certain offices, 
which, by law, are offices for life, as that 
of parish clerk, and a number of others, 
with which the public are familiar. These 
being in themselves offices for life, a 
general appointment to one of them is, 
per se, an appointment for life. But it is 
nowhere laid down, that the office of a 
Dissenting minister is an office for life. 
Nor can it be from its very nature: be- 
cause it is one constituted by and depen- 
dent upon the will of a voluntary asso- 
ciation of persons who may dissolve their 
association at any moment, and, of course, 
the office must expire with it. But to 
prove the negative of this first proposi- 
tion, it is only necessary to refer to the 
decision of Mr. Baron Bailey and Mr. 
Sergeant Heywood, on the occasion re- 
ferred to by the gentlemen in support of 
the claims. ‘here those learned persons 
rejected the votes of such of the Dissen- 
ting ministers as declared that they 
might be removed at pleasure. Now, if 
a generaleappointment were, per se, an 
appointment for life, they would not be 
asked the question as to what their un- 
derstanding on the subject was; but 
being generally appointed, and therefore 
appointed for life, they were entitled to 
vote without any further questivn on 
that point. And in case of the King v. 
Jotham, 3rd Term Reports, 575, which 
was an application by the minister of an 
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endowed . ing-house; who had been 
expelled by a'mijerity of his congrega- 
ion, for a ind ys to restore him, he 
fan hee generally, and 
the” intment was for 
Justice Ashurst said, «1t was 
not enough for the complainant to state 
his supposition that he was elected for 
life ; he ought to have shown the grounds 
of it.” Now if a general appointment 
was an appointment for life, there would 
be no necessity for his stating either the 
grounds of his supposition, or his suppo- 
sition itself. It is clear, therefore, thé 
a general appointment is not, per se, an 
“ppontment for life. 
en, ¢dly, is there any thing expres- 
sed or implied in the appointments in 
question, to show that it was intended as 
an appointment for life ? 

Certainly nothing expressed. ‘There 
is no allusion to the period of duration, 
although the terms as to the amount 
of remuneration are very distinctly spe- 
cified ; and it must be observed that it 
is not a little extraordinary, where so 
much doubt has arisen from time to time 
as to the duration of these appointments, 
and where they have been again and 
again decided by a Committee of the 
House of Commons not to be appoint- 
ments for life, that it was the intention 
of the parties to constitute them appoint- 
ments for life, they should not, in one 
single instance, down to the present mo- 
ment, have set the matter at rest by the 
insertion of these short words, ‘ for life.” 
Does not the guarded omission of them, 
on the contrary, considering the natural 
and just anxiety these gentlemen evince 
to establish a legal claim to their offices 
for life, prove to demonstration that it 
was not the intention of their respective 
flocks to conter the office otherwise than 
during pleasure ? 

It being clear, then, that a mere gene- 
ral appointment to this office is not of 
itself an appointment for life, in the 
absence of all intention to that effect 
by the parties, and that there is nothing 
either expressed or implied in the ap- 
pointments in question to show that it 
was so intended in point of fact,—we 
come now to the third question, viz. 

3rd. Does the belief or undesstanding 
of the parties, as to the legal operation 
of stich a contract, alter the effect which 
it would otherwise have in the absence 
of such an understanding ? 

It was only upon this point that the 
Court had felt ‘any difficulty in deciding 
the case; becatise when} we find two 
learned persons, of whose great wisdom 
and learning it would be the highest pre- 


sumption on our part’ to utter one word, 
admitting or rejecting the votes according 
as the parties express their belief or 
disbelief in their irremovability in point 
of law from their respective offices, it 
well -behoves this humble tribunal to 
distrust the dim rays of its own feeble 
judgment when it tinds itself unable to 
follow in such a track of light. ‘The ob- 
servation of Mr. Justice Ashurst, how- 
ever, in the case already’ quoted, that 
the mere supposition of a party as to his 
irremovability, is not sufficient, without 
stating the grounds on which he founds 
that supposition, may enable us to solve 
the difficulty. The decision of Mr. 
Baron Rolley was pronounced amidst the 
hurry of a contested election ; it does not 
appear from the report that any other 
question was asked the voter than whe- 
ther or not he understood his appoint- 
ment to have been for life. ‘he grounds 
of his supposition do not appear to have 
been stated; consequently the learned 
assessor may have inferred that the voter 
was speaking of an understanding in 
point of fact—an intention when making 
the contract—in short, an understood 
mutual agreement, on the part of the 
contracting parties, that the appoint- 
ment was given and accepted for life; 
and not merely the voter's speculative 
notion of its operation in point of law. 
Had he known that the voter's under- 
standing on the subject only rested on 
his notion of its legal operation, it may 
fairly be inferred that the learned asses. 
sor, with all the facts and circumstances 
attending the appointmente before him 
which are now before us, would have de- 
cided directly the other way. 

But let us see what may be implied 
from what appears on the face of the con- 
tract. The invitation is to this effect— 
«Come and serve us as our pastor, and 
we will pay you for such services £100 
a-year,” or whatever thesum may be, The 
minister replies, “ 1 will serve you on 
those terms.” ‘The minister tells you 
that £100 is to be made up mainly, if not 
altogether, of voluntary contributions, 
which may be withheld from him the 
moment they wish to get rid of him. 
Well, then, what does the contract 
amount to? Why, tothis--‘* Come and 
serve us for £100 a-year, which we will 
only continue to y you during 
our pleasure,” and if that be so, can 
it be supposed that they meant to in- 
vite him to serve them for life, whilst 
they only meant to pay him during their 

leasure ? But it may be said, “ There 
is the parsonage house in some cases, and 
the profits from the endowments in 
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others,--these do not depend upon the 
voluntary contributions.” Very true; 
but the minister can only claim a right 
to these by virtue of his office; the mo- 
ment his appointment is at an end, so is 
his right to all the perquisites of his 
office. It will, therefore, come round to 
the old question, .“* For what period was 
he appointed?” and to ascertain that, you 
must take the whole contract together, it 
is one to pay him £100 a year for his 
services, so long as the congregation 
choose, and consequently it must be their 
intention that he should only serve them 
during pleasure. 

Then it is admitted by the claimants 
that they would feel themselves under 
a moral obligation to withdraw, if their 
flocks should become dissatisfied with 
them. Now, where the intention of the 
parties is not expressed on the face of the 
contract, let us see whether such inten- 
tion may not be implied. Supposing the 
terms of the contract were to be speci- 
fied at the time of making it; can it be 
believed for a moment that gentlemen 
filling the sacred calling of these claim- 
ants, would stipulate for the insertion 
of a condition, to enforce the performance 
of which would be a violation of a moral 
obligation? Impossible; and it would 
be paying their understandings as bad 
a compliment to suppose that they ever 
would have en Fen for terms which 
they never would enforce either morally 
or actually, inasmuch as not only would 
their consciences prevent them from con- 
tinuing in office after their congregation 
became dissatisfied with them, but they 
admit that the other contracting party, 
the congregation, would effectually com- 

1 them to resign, in such case, by 
withholding payment of their contribu- 
tions towards their support. 

Looking, then, to that explanation of 
the Yorkshire decision; looking to the 
obvious actual intention of the parties 
themselves, whatever may be their con- 
struction of the law, but especially look- 
ing to the decisions of the Committees 
of the House of Commons, the tribunal 
before which alone . these - claims- can 
ultimately come for. tinal judgment,— 
decisions pronounced in cases, one of 
which was as strong as, if not stronger 
than, the strongest of those before the 
Court, and pronounced moreover after 
a more elaborate review, by able counsel, 
of all the cases on the subject, we feel 
ourselves compelled to declare that, 
withthe strongest desire to see these 

ntlemen in full enjoyment of the 

chise to which they are so weil en- 
titled in every other respect, we cannot 
bring our minds to doubt, that as be- 
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tween them and their congregation, (and 
the question necessarily involves that 
point,) they only hold appointments du- 
ting pleasure ; and vently, as be- 
tween them and the public, they are not 
entitled to have’ their names retained 
on the lists of voters, in respect of the 
interest they possess in virtue of their 
respective offices. 

One word, before we dismiss this 
subject ; it is known that the Courts of 
Revision in different parts of the country 
have decided this question in different 
ways. But let not that be visited on 
the nature of such a tribunal, when it is 
found that one of the most learned 
judges on the Bench, and one of the 
soundest election lawyers the country 
ever produced, are at issue with the 
House of Commons on the question, a 
quarter of a century before such a tribu- 
nal as the present was ever thought of. 

1 shall conclude by again repeating 
our anxious hope that this question will 
be speedily carried before a Committee, 
and in one way or another set at rest 
for ever ; for which purpose, the claim- 
ants should tender their votes at the 
poll, and then, if our judgment be erro- 
neous, they will, upon petition, be al- 
lowed the benefit of them, 


IMPORIANT DECISION AT THE BERK- 
SHIRE REGISTRATION. 


Mr. John Coles, a dissenting minister, 
was objected to by Mr. Chitty, on behalf 
of Messrs, Palmer and Pusey. 

The claimant, on being examined by 
Mr. Dobie, stated that he claimed in 
right of his freehold office as minister of 
a congregation of Baptist Dissenters. 

In susly to questions from Mr. Cor- 
bett, he stated that there was no estate 
settled on him as minister in this pa- 
rish, and that there was no landed pro- 
perty out of which he derived an income of 
upwards of 40s. a year. 

The claimant stated that the congre- 
gation had no discretionary control over 
the pew-rents, but that they must be all 
paid over to him. 

In answer to the Court, Mr. Coles 
stated that. he could only be removed 
from his office on account of immoral 
conduct, or for preaching doctrines dif- 
ferent from those specified in the trust 
deed, and his removal must then be ef- 
fected by an application to the Lord 
Chancellor. 

My. Corbett.—Mr. Coles has given 
his testimony in a very proper manner, 
and there has been no contradiction to 
it. I shall admit the vote. Where 
there is a balance of testimony I al- 
ways give it in favour of Ay vote. 
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